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lo 8top.,U?o p«otiag for a iirae,' Tills has 'bendere<L 
iof “"thirty , s?8.rs' > 

■-years^’ iii.'ps 68,'li4s^^»nd p; f&.ltfii'14«' In-order 

;;pohd'wiih;tfee'dat«,'i0'0^ ! in tbsTitte''.'';! /" ;'•' -4; v/p\ "'I 

. ’. -■■■.' • " ■ ■ ■'■ ' ."■ -■'■■' ' '• X'- .:•• "M 




’ • .T O-TB ®"7& V 

■; yirX.^ ,,,- •• sfcUdfe i'Y,;. 7 \v; 

::> W$L$m 'this?- in' - its g^saM^ : Qt/%#S' 
in- &&wn&xip '.Bui;l#^ 
£ ..mg''enlarged more that*;!'.origin 

: ;'was occ*rfoned:}-'vhii^&&•■ 
•‘'i^3^^j^|ro83,' tiifc Act for 

Oolomes*' ' 

pnblfe p«WMit of Detain had been vh6Uj directed, 

^OTthigfy^s stopped,' feat v?a& afterwords resumed;-had- 
^msclhsioai' ..iMrl^ tfmw& 

Iri '’ssiari-y tbfeVwoTl^^soj^,©. of- 

.'"thf^'life 

5;:MteV snd'ihdoeed'Of 'th%^eooti ; on-of iKo/««M* 
,: : ;Si^li^ : ;iii' reference't6'all tifese-|>^^8^pai^By aiffenag;, 
;U to severity in cnselty, bit m very degraded aa to 
servility aid debauchery in the breach of the Seventh 
; |I|^^mafed,\'attd the .’Wfitit of tjj»rmeans f of S^lvaison ?, 
>Sby ‘'ail'Wblofe ^condition' of 

: ./'‘dsred’.very^'^pitiafelfi'}--ih-accorfvs». 

most pathetic, the grievance cries for tpeedy rebel. 

-jT^f “--■'fof those-.widely extended, 
empire, n^afeady 
transmit .'*''feW^?^;!6r 
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Rigid Hon. lord T i sc On » t M elbou me, First lord of the' 
Treasury, Stc. &c, &c. that he may present one to our 
Sovereign of Great Britain- and other parts of foreign 
<jlotnimon$» Hre Most Excellent Venerable Majesty King 
william the Fourth, for his august conaidmtion; and 
dispose of the rest as hie Ibtdshsp shall see most; with 
suinai&sleu wailing upon his LoidsTuj/a plea&ue for the 
doing of this* and eypseting his coude^cesidipg faydtt? 

day person haying an opportunity of owp^auajestion 

object* 1 ifc feas in *iew* WitlonS saying any isos?* oa 
the subject now, and, indeed*; without fh^%ugbt,<i4 
ever sfcyhig anything mors' on it, Heave', the event to 

own glory in n wav of grace, which, ip,, this has beea 
ray aim, while his will ha^beea Btuc^ied as $e rale foe 
tins end; which m its full, in inference to the cause ia.' 
view, ihope vrilt scon be attained respecting the whole 
habitable globe. 





I*NTRpDXTt!TION. - 


Tltis. existence of 'slavery* and the state of th&*toto»* 
together w&V their tisane on their tiasM^todto Wat 
dbdies, and their Conditiofe therfi* nifci mg been ’sab* 

nire.ahttin the British coart. ' In 1784J Tfcsoasa^ wrote 

liament for the abolition of the slave trade* which-oc¬ 
casioned an eSamihbtion by the House of v €o?&ooas; 
and v>hile slave merchants and<’plsatei3 jtk§KW&et!sA 
to vindicate their cause in 17S9 and 090,'ra, 1790 and, 
081 tb£ evils of the slave trade from Africa, and of 

ftp this testUisdtiy'-ef'flisty indftidaals, n '-of fafa. 

from the^.river Sehegat to Angola, and had b^ek rmi* < 
dim'f g& *md upahd ddwn the banka 

of *d8tb&t& ( rivers> and -' whose evidence tPspsctiafe 
Aftida aad r 4he middle passage, reached from :i\*f54Cto 
0f»9„ Others of them "had been resident in the W&i 
Mies and-sar'America’ for several years, whoso eVi r 

v~:‘.;',4S^0«r**';UW.'.' 

utsuee »C»J»CO«Ug w»<w»« J>iaw.i»| »«»vmA. u«#i» .-Jv-w 

1?90 ; an abstract of which clideiM; in both Its'jparts, 
was published in" London and ' Edinburgh, In' 091, 
the names* oiSees, and eiaph>y«s$»ts of the wlt- 
..ji-ies, and is entitled “ An Abstract of the Evidence- 
before' the'House of Commons," and contains-very 
horrid information.. After ibis the slave tr£-Slt* ! was 
debated W parliament uhtil ISdS^'when the passing 
of-art,'Act against the bringing of any mm~. slaves. 
ftt*& 'Africa produced a partial quiet throughout. Bri¬ 
tain, aa& made the public contest in behalf of rpoOf 
slates fdr some years to cease, without their c&sj^be^ 
mg bettered in the least, as afterwards appeared X Ppqr 
which the public contest was revived, whet&y, ttfmftt 
all the art sad falsehood used by the cOlbaist#$o mis¬ 
represent the system of slavery, and to conceal its 



evils, every day brings now hit form ation of the 

; y: •; ifeyliisfy Ji 

''healthy body breaking forth iablfcimshec an«J;biotehc8 t * 
Wit discover tbs body to bo jswtwtofc .sod these to bej 

*• ' t & 

lot infonnatiobtois; the S#bj$& wtitinga- 

to T; taariestftfs .writ. #a slavery j. whi$b:^aiog^, 

*2ir Abates on the Slave Xr&de* 4791* 179?* .!$$&•* 
3i Wiiberforee « letters tojbia G^tqafe^&Q^ 

...... 

•• : y> 

v;, y 

.:• ttaWe&liflBtiifi J 

' 8; Report of Ihe AMca» : Institution m theBeasOfls^ 

yy i;yy 

&y’?Si)^ 
y; ^IpKlfiSS^ 

im. * , . . „n^ 



,3£I'X : 


5 ~of s the 'IiihTibitki^d' of •tttSnSi'iU^Esi^' 



Negro Slavery as it exists in the«1 



...>:!?.i8;vHcdg&tott$'Lettdw* W Say, ont,..*,, ,„- ,...„ 

expenses of Ffeejaitd Slave LabotnvdSaS*'■* -V* * -'*’ 

•'■< : ~19, Eai&fttid West*Indian Sugar* 1823^,,.»-. -*- •» ' \f 
* 20; ‘PfOceedioighiEi the House of Commons® Slav - ^V 
'V^y'tftfthe Cape of Good'Hope, 1823. •% , ». , ;V r 

21/ t l>e6layation of the'objects of the-Hverpoct^Skh "X>,> 



.' eMsnonly 'advancod c^amst parliamentary interference 

•V5u iwuttu y» mo »,*v.i« »«*.w»«* k v. yr,-*’ 


.4ffiW ; -on ; 'the subject by ■ many?'of > ouV f distinguished 
isiaiesioeo, including Earl Grey, Earl of Liverpool, Lord 

‘e,Mr.Pitt,&c. Set. 1823. ’ » *>’0 * 1 

$ Stthstance ofthedbfeiite in' the HotiSe bfrColta- 
, pit the 15th Bfoy*-1823, oh' a motion foirdfg^aft- 
..-^« 0 K -and- gmdual abolition of slavery Shmugbout ■ 
‘"preface*. 'ttstotwisp'; 
ii^Cs#hUinmg ; facts and reaaohmgs illbstratrfC of 
>mal; bondage, 1823.' > ■.'■3 -irr <■;. •. 

fc id08’ ; tbesevtW 

Stephen, Jersmie, the Anti-Slavery ReljC^?^ the 
„ale&-Christian; Record, the .Jamaica , WLehman,., 
Ktfea. Abolitionist, by the Edinburgh Asti-Sl^ery - v 

rcai-W 1 ,';.'- ■".: : ■’' - :•-■■ ■ ■...; -': , : •'-■o 


llwhue in behalf of slaves much has been pleaded nt 


a.varietyof. ways, by apeftktag'.nnd. 

- courses larger and Jkjsser, espo^ing^th^twajjb;F” ! Pbv! 

slaves arcobtamed, the,- Msage^bejrreceiVe^tbS'' tapur^ 
on which they: are; held, the need of .the.epmplefce ttfefyv 
istioa .-of-, the- system jcand the • practicability. of &•; _ 

consistency with;peace, order, subjection, and the good, 
of *i \:concerned •;•• all -ofthese discourses,: id; their. £i&£ 
fertfttitaodificaUqfe^ 

have contributed towards their desirable end* Yet while 
^laveryietih coiHhMI.e3.to.eKistJn■Ulaby^d®^^d;-^i] c ., 

the principles and basis on which it#sts> the i»t^uet4n 

- ''t&fcfcrifcfe^naiw^ rV 

its support .ate much the same, writing;:continues ne¬ 
cessary,''U5-..8,- means, for more; extensively espbsipg; 
system to mnny ^Ct;. uninformed, ;and for x exciti^ all 
to plead with God for direction and success^ ,and as a: 
means to plead with Government and to choose foppur 
rulers only men who .would 

said for the glory of Go&and the .good ofurnn, .feguA: 
lated by his written will as the rule for nl^umgnfhj? - 
complex ! end,: and the last in sub^ryiency'to 4be;.#shf 
Andvcandidates should be accepted, hdl: merely iupcm 
profession, but from proof of their attachment %|be; 
cause fey past endeavours according to ^ppoitupity^ 
and from their known integrity, for if, tlmy want mte-| 
grity: what would .the..pr6f^n»--hyi^rn»iiSn;j-ny^ 
which men will, make to obtain aaeat in./ParUamenfj. 
who will waste thousands )M -making: the! .streets; yuo; 
down, with j drink,. occasioning- ;yery igreat^debauch-i 
ery? And how can.ahe-adramiatrationAOf snch;h®; 
expected to he right: in Jtemotive«rmanner* or Suc^ 
.costal m the issue fop thechd-in vifmri ^pdyet ho^f 

•■e*e?:lar Upright* weJbderignihf" • faulty ;jh.; 

-tins, manner of . obtaining a seat, in , the legislature,by- 
giving drink, to nay the lcast it is very inconsiderate; 
-and such men as would have. a'.regard to the already* 
mention^ ends, in. connexion with our excellent Brh 
tiah cohstithtton,r should have: the choice of tae, people, 

»■: resdjiy. .and freely rnade, vrilhouf requ;nag:4r0nblC'-:.C^ 
expense to obtain... •’ J\ 



MODERN SLAVERY- - 

INDEFENSIBLE;- !_'• 


-The importance and the need of the abolition of 
modern slavery in the West Indies* as .well as in other 
-places, arise .from its long continuance; the multitudes 
# reasonable . creatures therein 
g!f^^^^^>myolve4,-.a)id7dieir;cOh4itiQtt-ihe^n: 

- -^While to theimportance and the need of the.almlition 
- . of modemi Slavery, - its long Continuance, and, its mime- 
(t!#: gtebjects^ bod^-con^bpt^Ltogctha^.i^^i^i- way, 
this general way; in-its.variety of isopie^hat;. different 
kidnapping, * thieving,: ^pillaging* ? - robbing, 
plundering, &c. and all by ,perfidy, rapine, and invasion, 

: including those subjecting as well- as. tbole subjected in 
;the several places of Africa* extending? front-the -;river 
*^Senegal'through-Gambia? to,the endofibe windward 
coast,* on the Golden Coast river Bemn4o;tboiid^|4m-' 
Jpds; comprehending also the iusage .of-^aycstOtefhe 
; middle passage to the :West Indies, and ;its ^qry de- 
;^n6tiye matureand- effecton ,searaenfsasKto^bbdy^?j 3 
.vety-carefully- recorded in the AbstrimtaiBvidencC^to 
which-1 did.formerly allude: awhile ;here%;iradars, 
filers,' ahimerchanf^ are • iRVolved!in,igUilrani^nto.;a 
esuTvC that- 'VtttstvS thoi?'>|j!ioral/:p.owsrs,wh.ich wsll.ioxte ■ 
^4ay appesufr---The need of -the abolitioa'Of ;s!as^;es- 
Jtends m ^.special manner to Britajni it being a C$iis- 
r ttan land, to free.it of guilt, , at least: a3'; to the future, 
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and to ba a pattern to other lands in the abolition of 
the system,, which in whole is wrong, and for the support 
of which from Africa have violently been carried away 
of reasonable creatures a multitude numerous as would 
have peopled the globe; , ,■ 

5n the Abstract Evidence, from pp. 13—53 inclusive, 
with other accounts written and oral, all sufficiently au¬ 
thenticated, :we have in the slave trade a horrifying 
picture, at which every kindly humane feeling must re¬ 
volt, and which every humane moral principle must re¬ 
probate in this most iniquitous criminal traffic that ever 
disgraced the annals of man, and which is recorded in 
characters marked in blood. 

Herein we see slave ships hovering along the coast 
of Africa, like vultures over a field of prey. 

Herein, in obtaining slaves, we will sometimes see the; 
European slave ships themselves alone, pp. 26—37; 
sometimes the slave ships employing African traders in 
maa-steaiing to seize and obtain for them; r and some¬ 
time^ the ships instigating th e petty African king3 and 
chieftains, some of whom have little other means for the 
support of their dignity, p. 16, who pi order thereunto 
will be thereby induced to sell, And thereby to expose 
to cruel treatment, their subjects whom they ought to 
protect. And in the doing of this there 13 sometimes a ; 
pretended falsely-alleged crime, and part of the price 
of the slave the perquisite of the judge who is thereby 
bribed, p.22; and sometimes without the alleging of 
any crime, trial, or judge; and sometimes the Euro¬ 
peans stirring up wars among the Africans in order to 
obtain; On the whole, not only are Africans captured, 
but tall engaged.therein are involved in sin, and even 
when Africans are employed in any of the accursed 
ways; Europeans are chief. " 

Herein we see treachery in the slave ships enticing 
poor ignorant Africans under pretence of friendship to 
come on board to drink, p.20; and making a man 
drUuk to sell his wife, p. 28; and the captain inviting' 
some to see the fine prise which he had, thtough seduc- 
tion obtained by drink, lulled in insensibility and cots* 
oealed, who> upon'tbeir awaking, were put in irons and 
pent to the rest of the captives, pp. 29, 30. 
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T3era-wa ; feee‘ Africans invited on board under pretence' 
’ of buying goods which’ the ships exposed to view, while 
preparations were made in readiness to receive there/ 
pp» 31—33 ; then seized, and some leaping overboard to 
escape, p. 29; in which traffic there is a twofold deceit, 1 
p. 37. Here; through the trade, we will see the people 
of two villages set at variance and captives' obtained; 
fromhoth, p; 28; and, through the trade, the peopleof 
two towns set at variance, ; and by the captains iris 
vited on hoard under pretence of reconciling them/and’ 
the captains agreeing with the people of the one town 
to cut off the people of the other town, and a gun foed 
as a signal to commence hostilities *, and after tne strag- 
gje the captains delivering some of the escaped/; who, 
by the other town, were beheaded alongside of the 
ships; ph which occasion from 300 to 490 were killed 
in the ships and in the water and carried off/ ppi 33,34. 
On another occasion, in order to obtain slaves, h poor 
ihab delivered to ffis enemies, upon which his head was 
byithemJmmediately'struck off, p. 37> . , : ; ; 

f Herein we see cut expedition undertaken by a : ship , 
joined with boats, and to prevent crying binding 1 toe; 
months of the captives with handkerchiefs' andhakum, 
while, in consequence, th®' remaining complain of the, 
want of their friends who thus had been knowingly 
. taken away, p. 30. ■ r ' • - - r 

Herein we-see canoes in number with villains iff the* 
tr&de/ and of these canoes from three to ten in a fleet; 
each cano8 with from forty to feisty paddlers; and twenty ? 
to thirty traders' and other people^ with muskets/ and' 
a three or four 'pounder lashed on the bow of the canoe; • 
an&these absent from ten days to three weeks, and ire- 
turning with a nntnber of slaves pinioned; or 'chained 
together.' While those of the king come; in the day,; 
these of others come in the night, with their captives 
lyiagboundjeoveredwithraata in the' bottom of the 
boat, pp. 19, 20. 23,24. 

"' Here in the trade we see from three hundred to three 
thousand of soldiers, in the horrible expedition 1 called? 
the king's: grand pHl^/^setUng>tor'towl^;''da#d : l'm 
the^ night to seize the inhabitants, while private rubbers,: 
lie ini wait to catch those who might escape, p, 13. And 



hereby-.wcBe'e 'Africa, a cosratry naturally fertile;-for 
several thousands of miles, rendered, a ecsne of desoh-. 
tionvp.H?.- ■ : . • : 

•vidercinwe see notorious traders order tojddnap tra» 
versing the- coast,--p..31. y- 

Herein" we see, in what ini called the king's general 
pillage,' .executed-by African king's- troops on horse- 
hack in the evening, armed with-bows and arrows,- jgt?ns, 
pistols, : -sabres, and long lancets, p. 15 ; .wherein we 
will: see irresistible brutal fury and violence. 

■ Herein we will see the African king with Ms guards 
going three hundred miles up the country, driving down 
captives.to-.the sea, p. 18.- 
Hereby we -see the „European3 -'the ; ifistnimental 
means of stirring up the Africans to plunder, rob,.pil¬ 
lage, steal, 1 and kidnap one another to sell, p. 26. 

Herein wesee a stronger village seising a weakerUnd 
selling it* p. 18 j : 

Herein wd see slave ships agreeing not to exceed a 
certain price for slaves ; , and seven or eight ships firing 
red hotshot upon a town in order to force the towri to 
yield arid bring slaves, p, 34. ‘ : 

: Herein we eee cruelty by, men with . hearts hard 
as adamant, furnished by Europeans with cannons, 
powder, add ball, to go nwmge and capture, in'the do¬ 
ing of which there is less regard to people than a man 
would hare fa? hb.ficck’or.fcis herd, p.-17., '• 

.Herein wc-will see of attacked and of defenders to 
the number of train three to four hundred wounded and 
killed,- lying in'their bloods Yehj beie w will see 
the African king escaping;from a slave ship, by killing 
two of the crew who attempted to seize hint, and after 
Kim getting into a canoe, it struck to pieces by a six- 
pounder, causing him ter swim ashore to the woods, 
after which he reached bis own country though cicely 
pursued, while it was saidthat he received eleven v/ouod«i 
from musket shot, p. 35. . 

Herein we seefather and .son while in the field seized 
-asd*.carried.away^-|>J'23.- r- - 

Hcre; in these diversified ways, we see from one oi 
two to twelve hundred carried captive away, p. 23* v' ' 
Herein we see the ships intoxicatiag some of the 



African kings, whowercotherwice downing to pillage' 
their- subjects, p. 27. 

Herein we see a ship captain stationed at the head 
of the Scaffus river in the character of a trader; p.'27. 

Herein we will see an expedition of eight or nine 
days plundering the.villages, p. 25 .■ 

. Herein we will see a slave ship’attempting to sail 
without paying for the slaves, but stopped by the guns 
of the fort, p. 37. 

Herein we will see an African king putting to death 
almost the whole of the crew of a ship, p. 33.: 

Herein we see some carried away in their wounds, p. 
27 1 some tied back to back, p. 16; some with strings 
round their neck, and some with their hands tied across, 
p717. ■■ 

Herein some have been taken in sleep, p. 16. Herein 
we see an instrument of wood, five inches long, placed 
horizontally m a man’s mouth, to prevent crying in the 
night, p^2i. 

. Herein we see the wife taken from her husband and 
from her children; sometimes the husband from bis wife, 
p, 15; sometimes a boy, p. 18; and sometimes a girl, 
p-19; and sometimes boys and girls without any rela¬ 
tions, p. 22; ■ sometimes the mother with the child 
in her womb, p. 23 ? sometimes the child on her breast, 
p. 17; sometimes father and sou, p. 23; sometimes- 
both the parents, and apparently all the children, p. 
24. Sometimes, while both parents have been killed 
in necessary just defence, the surviving children, who 
could not’ resist, have been carried orphans captive 
away, pp. 16.25. Sometimes, when the captured father, 
wiih his children, has been brought to the ship, upon 
his being found unfit through age, his head has been 
chopped off, and he thrown overboard, while the chil¬ 
dren have been retained, pp. 23, - And what shall I say 
more? ■ ’ ■ ’ 

Here we see Africans; male and female, when seized 
and put on board, in great distress of inind, overcome 
withgriefatbeiugseparatedfromfriendsandnativelands, 
end from fear and dread at the future—in what would 
be 1 received from those who-had captured,—and when 
abcrard the .sliips refusing meat, and choosing rather to 
die; yea/ many,actually putting violent hands to their 



3B . 44 . 45 . ^ ........ 

Here'we see Africans, of great affection towards''re¬ 
lations.,. pp, 83—85, token front their native country, 
where, by seven-fold testimony, these Africans were 
well need, pr 102—-testified also by themselves in their 
reluctance of leaving, and desire of returning, and, 
through ignorance, desiring death, even violent, for 
this end, and rejoicing in hopes of this at their death. 

la the slave ships we will see the slaves linked toge¬ 
ther, lying on the bare boards, with bruised bodies and 
the prominent parts excoriated.. , 

, Mere we will see the slaves sparingly fed, twice a day, 
with rice, yams, and. bore© beans, ana sometimes a little 
beef and bread, and a little water—about an English 
pint, or Scotch mutchkin, or one and a half English 
pint, which is one and a half Scotch mutcbkm— 
divided and served at the different meals; the first 
of which times is, when they are brought on deck, 
which, when the day is fair, is about eight or nine in the 
morning j upon which they are loaded with additional 
chains, to prevent insurrection ; and, for exercise, are 
in these chains forced, by the cat, to jump and to sing 
—even those who have the fins, scurvy, and such rheu¬ 
matic swellings in their legs as make it painful for them 
to move at all, 1 —while the subject of their songs is their 
wretched condiuou, and. tkc-*dc& of never returning 
home. The second time of their being fed is before 
they go down, which is about four in the afternoon; and 
upon their delay of getting into their places below, the 
cat is again applied, pp. 38, 39. In their apartments we 
sea them so closely wedged in as in a coffin, p. 48, with 
not so much room above as to sit upright, and some 
ships with scarcely two feet between the platform and 
the deck, p. 43; while more modem times do not afford 
a more favourable view—by means of which confine¬ 
ment, besides the want of freedom, there is great want 

of air fo? breathing, o, .-••• > . .. i 

■ la.Addition to what herein is-common, is time of a ; - 
storm, wlien the scuttles are shut, the gratings of the 
ship being insufficient^ the slaves’ condition is stili 
worse; and thereby the.fiuxisccasioned, and difficulty 
to get to the tubs over one another, and this difficulty 
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increased by. the slaves being linked together j; and tho 
slaves crying that they were dying; while the-deck has 
been covered with blood and mucus, resembling a 
slaughter-house, and even the sickly lying on the bare 
planks, and the prominent parts of these slaves’bones, 
about the shoulder-blade and knees, bare; and tbs kept 
being to that degree that a man could not be there a 
few minutes without having his shirt as wet as if dipped 
'in- water, ■ end the smell intolerable. And, - while the 
slaves have been crying that they were dying, and 
drawing their breath with all those laborious and anxious 
efforts of life which are observable in expiring animats, 
subjected by experiment to foul air, or its the exhausted 
receiver of an air-pump; and hereby often a dead slave 
found in tho morning shackled to a living. Upon the 
removing the tarpawlings and gratings, the steam of 
breath and of heat, is3fiing like the smoke of a furnace; 
and the slaves flying for air, with all the signs of terror, 
and dread of suffocation ; while, out of upwards of 
20,000, to the number of 800 have died, and the num¬ 
ber reduced to three-fourths or one-half, or even to 
fewer, pp. 38 —44. 

As if aU this was not 'sufficient for poor slaves, we 
will see instances of the captain tormenting and. wick¬ 
edly exposing a female, fifteen years of age—whom 
modesty required to sit with her body bent—whom he 
flogged, and hanged by the wrist, and then by the one 
leg, and then by the other; thereby exposing her to 
the whole crew of the ship, until, worn out by torture, 
she died .-*-Historical Register, Jan. 1792. 

Herein we will also see an instance of cruelty, in one 
Captain Kimber, towards a boy, nineteen months old, 
who refused to eat; for which the captain took him sip 
In his hand, and flogged him with a cat, saying-— 
“Damn you, I'll make you eat, or II! kill you.’’ The 
child having swelled feat, the captain ordered him to 
be.put into water, though the ship’s cook told the cap¬ 
tain that the water was too hot. This application, of 
the water so warm brought off the skin and the nails; 

. after which, oil was applied to the feet And, after re¬ 
fusal again to eat, tho captain flogged, him again, and 
tied a log of mango wood/ eighteen or twenty inches. 
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long, and thirteen or' fourteen' pounds weight, to the 
neck of the'child; and afterwards flogged him for throe 
or four days,' at. mess time;' after-the last of which flog¬ 
gings, the captain let him drop out Of his hand, with the 
same expression as before; after, which, id about three 
quarters of an hour* the child died. The captain then r 
called to its mother to heave it' overboard, and beat 
her for refusing, and forced her .to take it up, and 
go to the side of the ship, where, holding her hesd on 
one side, to avoid the sight, she dropped her child over¬ 
board rafter -which she cried for many hours, Evidence,' 
pp. 47,48. Herethe child the mother bare she could 
not call her own; either when dead or olive. ■ ; 

Herein we will see insurrections On the passage, by 
the rising of the injured captives, , and them dogged, 
and the, cook’s tormentors heated to burn their flesh,' 
and thm sometimes put to death, p, 48. . 

Herein we will see the ship by powder blown up in 
the air, and the slaves in her linked together, p. 48. 

Here we see, in the time of a storm, the sailors leav¬ 
ing the ship with, the slaves, and these sailors, -after 
getting to land by their boats, killing upwards of three 
hundred, of the slaves,^ who had gotten rid.-of then 
chains, and were swimming on broken pieces of the ship 
getting to land, p. 49. . 

jfa this slave trade we will see a slawe ship, when 
overburdened in time of a storm, or like to be overcome 
by the slaves, throwing hundreds of them overboard, 
and consigning them to a watery grave. . 

Here we see a ship in the trade, contrary to law, 
when like to be seised, left by the sailers, who, upon 
their leaving her, lighted a rope dipped in pitch, leav¬ 
ing it above the powder magazine, that, after die sail- • 
ors were out of the reach of danger, the dropping torch 
might fall into the magazine, ana blow up the ship with : 
the slaves in the air, upon the which, when the sailors 
of the other ship arrived, they discerned, and instantly 
cut the torch.- After which they heard a murmur, and; - 
upon Openmg. a cask ori the deck they Jound a-female '; 
slave. Several of which casks they saw floating on. the \j 
Water before,arriving at*the ship; from which they con¬ 
jectured that; all these casks had been ; full of slaves * 
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thwwa' overboard,, who must have perished, either for 
want tifait or else through water leaking at the holes, 
end at ghy;rat& through the want of meat, unless pick¬ 
ed out of tile sea. Somewhat similar to this a ease 
lately, appeared, of a slave, ship casting three Or four 
hundred overboard into the sea. V : 

. Upon arriving at the West Indies, we will see the 
ship: darkened with sails, and covered round j; the men 
placed upon the main deck, and the women on the 
quarter deck; and the intending purchasers ba shore 
informed that a gun would be fired when the sale would 
begin. .After this a great number of people coming on 
board, with cards dr tallies in their' hands, with their 
awn names, and three or four handkerchiefs tied toge¬ 
ther,, to, encircle so many as they 1 bought, and rushing 
through the bamcado doors with the ferocity of brutes; 
while: the slaves , are sold, and separated as cattle or 
sheep for the market, and fixed upon, by pukhasers 
selecting: such as pleased them, as sheep by a butcher; 
while many of the slaves leap overboard.’ And after 
this sale by scramble of the best, those who were sickly 
sold by public auction, being the refuse. Some sold as 
low as a dollar '; and some dying through, n^glect,s ex¬ 
piring in the piazza of the Vendue Master.*— 

Evidence , pp. 49, 60. ... • . ! . . i ' 

Here, in this traffic, we will see owners going about, 
saying that, four years gave the pennyworth of the 
slave,—d&Wraef EvideT&ce, p. 128. , • ■ i ' 

Here we may also see the bad effect of this traffic oa 
seamen, pp. 89—IQS; and the reason of their engaging, 
seeing :this was known to them—which , reason was by 
their being trepanned; while out of: 12,263 employed 
in the slave trade,' 2,640, at an average, died hi a year ; 
and sometimes' of a whole, crew only six or s'even re¬ 
turned. -f. •. '• 

What .cruelty indicted on the one hand, and of mi¬ 
sery endured on the other, iihere to be seen, iaWnly in a 
few features, afforded by a few outlmesbf a comparative 
few instances ? while time would fail to tell, and human 
nature, if hot hardened, vrould fail to behold f all this, 
and a thousand more cruelties that could: be mentioned, 
besides which' mtich never public^; brought to view. 



Whether/by slave ehfps alone, or jointly with traders' 
•and^anspLcators, in one way or in another; by. night of 
by dajfy carrying oh this trade, these,- with their trade, 
ought to be expunged from every page of every book, , 
and from every 'iudioni , .wid&r-':heaveii'.'.-^0'sun Ifrom 
such a horrible trade why dost not thou withhold thy 
shining ?r-and why, O moon and stars ! de not you 
mthhold your glimmerings ?—and why, O earth! didst 
not thou open, to swallow up these monsters Of wicked¬ 
ness in. thy bowels ?—or sea 1 why didst not thou drown 
them in thy deep?—O, thejQmne patience! presaging 
a judgment to corne l Yea, in tlto present; after so 
rouchpatience and remonstrance, if there be a persist¬ 
ing,-what is to be expected, but that; in the Divine su- 
periatendence and rhle, the Loid will put a stop fo this 
accursed trade; and,* to show; his displeasure against 
those enpged in it, with the besom of destruction the': 
oceato will sweep! . r 1 

While in the condition of slaves; may be included- 
the- usage they receive from their capturer in Africa; 
during their passage from which they atom a state of sub-' 
jeerion and suffering in r their way to the West Indies; 
the general cenditionof thoset newly brought, along 
with those who Were there before, may be briefly exhi-* 
bited in the following particulars 

I„-_With respect to labour or employment.- 

1st, In its kind, which arises from the different ways' 
in which slaves ate disposed of by owners according to 
their own need and to the Capacity of the slaves; some 
are. bought for plantation use, and of these are artificers' 
of various descriptions, as house carpenters, coopers, ’ 
masons, and some are field slaves, watchmen, 
drivers, &c» some are in-door slaves or domestics, both' 
in town and in country; some are out-of-door slaves, 
and not for plantation use, but are porters, fisher¬ 
men, boatmen, watchmen, drivers,- &c. and these arc 
not' always employed by their owners, but in case of 
want of ’employment are' allowed to work where they 
may .‘find it, and are required to bring 1 acertainpriceto 
their dirtier at’the end of the day, or at the encrof the ’ 
weeL—Mcidcncei pp. 55. 60, Qh^&nti-Simery Re* 
porter t No. 87, p. 388.—The way in which some of ; 
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the poor female domestics and also of the out-of-door 
females ate employed is in prostitution^ tho price of 
which they are required tobrmgra full to their owner, 
or master, or ; mistress/ at the end of the week;, the 
want of which is often the cause of severe punishment. 
—Evidence? p. 61.—Yea, West India mistresses have 
been known to send their female slaves on board of 
ships for the purpose of prostitution/ that these mis- 
tresses migbt enjoy the infamous reward, Historical. 
Register? p. 293; the which practice in its reality and 
COnhaon universal extent still continuing will be after¬ 
wards noticed in its proper place. 

, 2d, labour jn its time of beginning, duration, and end- 
iag.~-While labour in its tiipe or yet its quantity re¬ 
specting artificers, domestics, and out-of-door slaves, is 
according to the several kinds Of employment; the ex¬ 
pressly-limited time for field labour, as also of other 
things in the Condition of slaves, shall be extracted from 
a statement made and published, London, 29th April, 
1831, by forty-one colonists who, p. 2, say that it had 
been thought fit to show what are the present existing 
laws of the several colonies, which laws, with one ex¬ 
ception, p. 12, are either entirely new, or have been re¬ 
enacted with great improvement, within the last eight 
years. Upon this time Of labour, and upon other arti¬ 
cles, the state of these colonies, by these forty-one, is as 
followsr ‘ 

Jamaica begins, labour at five o’clock in the 
morning, allows one-half hour for breakfast, and two 
hours for dinner, and ends labour at seven o’clock at 
> night, except during crop season, but the time for that 
season is not specified. 

St. Vincent also begins labour at five in the morning, 
allows one-half hour for breakfast, and two hours for 
dinner; ends the labour at sun-set, except during crop, 
bat for labour then the time is not specified. 

: Grenada does nor begin labour before day-break, al¬ 
lows one-half hour for breakfast, and two hours for 
pinner, and does not labour after sum-set, except in 
crop, during which there is no specified time. 

'Dominica begins at five in the morning, allows one* 
hfclf hour for breakfast; two hours for dinner, ends la- 
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hour at-seven at niglit out of crop, but during crop 
allows one hour an da half for dinner, and then not 
later than nine at night. - 

Tobago requires not to leave home before the break 
of day, allows forty minutes for breakfast, and one 
hour and forty minutes for dinner, and not work after 
sun-set, except in particular cases requiring night work, 
but whether by particular cases here be meant crop' 
season or not, is not said—crop season is not particular, 
but general or common, and regular. 

Antigua does not compel to any kind of field labour 
before five in the morning, nor after seven at night, 
allows one-half hour for breakfast, and two hours for 
dinner. Of the time for any other kind of labour, or 
yet of crop season,-there is no word. 

Demerara limits the hours of field labour from six in 
the morning to sis at night, and allows two hours : for 
meals; and in the manufacturing of Sugar at least 
eight hours of rest without interruption, six of them 
to be between sun-set and sun-rise; the other two hours 
seem to be for breakfast and dinner. 

In this article nothing is said of Barbadoes, St 
Christopher,-'Nevis, Behamas, nor Bermuda, which are 
the rest of the places mentioned in the statement by 
the forty-one. 

Here by these several places the time of labour is va¬ 
riously expressed; Jamaica expressly limiting the time 
to be from five to seven, which is fourteen hours, -from 
which two- hours and a half for meals deducted leave 
eleven hours and a half. Dominica and Antigua the 
same. Deinerara from six to six, allowing two hours 
for meals, leaves ten. The rest of the places expressing i 
their time by the break of day, sun-rise, and sun-set, do 
not furnish us with the account of the exact time; but I 
the expressed time of them all is confined to labour in J 
the field, where the slave must be ready to begin at the I 
appointed time, upon the pain of the lash.— Anti-$la -1 
very Reporter, No. 82, p. 297.—Take Jamaica ns a fair § 
sample of all the rest of the colonies, computing their s? 
time of field labour to be eleven hours and a half, and J 
adding to fins 'the time necessary for going to the field :§ 
and returning twice u day, cooking victuals; ahd foi| 



this carrying water sometimes from adistauce, washing 
clothes,! taking care of the children, with all domestic 
occurrences, jfbr which Anti-Slavery Reporter , p. 298 
says it would be unreasonable to assign les3 than one 
hour and a half or two hours a day. Add to this the 
picking of grass, and carrying it home toihe horses or 
to the cattle, on some estates one bundle at noon, on 
other estates one bundle at night, and on some estates 
one bundle at noon and another at night. > 

■ This of the picking of grass is veryudmraon.— Anti- 
Slavery Reporter, No. 82, p. 298 says in most cases 
it is considered to be a regular part of the duty of the 
field slave, and (p. 289) that by the protector’s returns 
it .will be found to exist even in the crown colonies, and 
that the same is the case in the most of the other co¬ 
lonies, the laws of some of these giving the master a 
right j- that the practice prevails to a considerable extent, 
even in J amaica; that the act of Grenada expressly 
provides that the slaves are not to be compelled to 
work beyond the hours of field labour, except “ in ma¬ 
nufacturing, such as necessarily requires night or extra 
labour, or in the .carrying a bundle of grass or stock 
meat from the field to the stable, orother places where 
it may be consumedbut the bundle must necessarily 
also be gathered before it can be carried. 

Anti-Slavery Reporter, No. 87, p. 390, of Mauritius 
says, “ Ten slaves complained of having neither Sab¬ 
bath, nor their hours of repose during the day, nor 
even time to take their meals; that they were obliged 
to rise at three in the morning, and to work from that 
time till nine at night, the darker hours being employed 
in collecting grass; and upon this the defendant said 
that they had as much time for meals as: the other plan¬ 
tations, which evidenced the extent of the oppression, 
which did not indeed make it to be less on the ten; 
but for which complaint to the protector they were pu¬ 
nished;” p. 397, “Some worked from three in the morn- 
ing at extra, work, as grass gathering, after which they 
-worked till eight at night.” 

. ' AnU-Slavery Reporter , No. 87, say's, of Mauritius, 
that it is just a scene of multiplied abuse of slaves, and 
of complaint by them of the want of meat, and the want 


of lirnc Co receive it, of time to repose, and for labour¬ 
ing on Sabbath;- and shows the partiality and, injus¬ 
tice of the authorities ia. punishing complainera and 
passing over masters. ^ . 

“ The gathering of grass, is also sometimes very diffi¬ 
cult, especially in the time of drought; and the want of 
it is often die Cause of severe punishment,"— 

Evidence, p. 55. “ At the time of the grass, being 
brought to the respective places of the several estates; 
the roll is called over, and the bundle of each slave ex¬ 
amined; and upon failure of attendingthe roll-call, or of 
insufficiency of quantity of gras3, punishment is the re- 
suit.’'— -Anti-Slavery Reporter, Ho. 82, pp. 298,29£h-h 
which is often the case, because the grass is to be cob 
lected when the slaves return from the field, and not 
under the immediate eye of the master or driver; and 
-through encroaching on the time allotted to the slaved 
own use 13. apt to be neglected. 

Moreover, besides the encroachment on the time of 
slaves by grass-picking, when it is at night the exposure ; 
to the chilling effect on the heated bodies of the slaves : 
in the night air, and often the rain conking their bon- 
dlesv and from the head of the claves on which it is 
carried^ streams over their whole bodies, generating j 
colds, fevers, and consumptions. I 

•This of the grass-picking h neither new nor unknown j 
to colonists, for it has been genera! from time imme- | 
morial. The silence of the forty-one about it shows 
their unfairness in their statement; and, indeed; their 
whole system is founded in, and carried on by, intrigue 
and deceit While of the grass-picking them is silence 
by the forty-one in their statement, of the extra 
labour in crop time there is no express limitation; 
The Anti-Slavery Reporter specifies five hours, and 
mentions only two spells, while the Abstract Evidence'. 
says some more fully-fumished estates having three 
spells, and weakly hands only two, though the most 
numerous; but now there is not mention of any move 
than two spells, by which there appears to be no amend¬ 
ment, bilt the reverse. Of late, however, by British 
legislation friths Crown colonies, the time of labour has j 
been reduced to nine hours a-day throughout the t^hole ( j 
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year.-— Abotitionist-hj the Udmbiiixjh Anti-Sla¬ 
very Society,. No, 4, pp. 31, 32, who Extract from’.the 
London Anti-Slavery Reporter for January 1831. 

, ■■-Anti-SldverirRejiorifr-wmmitesthQ time to thirteen 
or fourteen hours a-day, besides tins -of the grass—by 
the adding of winch, at least, Africans believe the time 
may be computed to be before five to after seven, ha 
which slaves aTe occupied during the time that is. out 
of erop, which is from six to eight months »during crop, 
thatiaSits fotir ^or five months, therein an addition of 
five hours,, that is'from five In the. ,morning to soven at 
night , id the field, aud io twelve an fclm mill, by the one- 
half of ©kvfes, and by the other from twelve £o five in 
thememing.^Afo&lcmi -JBvidenee, pp.56, 57.. :•; 

. . AntuSlavcry Reporter, No. 82, p.298, says “ that 
the night-work of crop time may be estimated -at fee 
bnurs -mete % namely, from seven an theevehmg till mid¬ 
night by one-half of She gang, and from midnight till 
five in the morning byfche other half alternately, amount¬ 
ing to sixteen hours and a half, besides the one hour and 
a half or two hours 'already mentioned, which' make 
eighteen or eighteen and a half hours in the whole~Kmly 
five, or’six bomb for meals and'repose.’^ Msa,'Al>stract 
RmdenoSi pp. 66, 57. ,Anti-Slavery Reporter, -No. 75, 
p. 100, says ** that Mr.' Stephen has proved, from un¬ 
questionable testimony,: confirmed by the very laws of 
She colonies, that their labour extends to fourteen, fif¬ 
teen, and even for a great part of lbs year to eighteen; 
and on an average of the whole year to sixteen hoars 
a-day.” :■ - ■; -V ■■ .■■■ 

IL—With rsspcct to support. 1st, Food,? 2d, Eai- 
fseat; 3d, Lodging ? '4th, Host and Sleep i which is 
all the reward that a slave enjbys: and herein is also in¬ 
cluded the way of. this support being conveyed 'to 
. rlaves by'fed and raiment alone,':and by these and 
IsM jointly, and by land alone, and by money alone, 
^ecbHythoee.whc'are-hired by Qthen3. ; '■. 

fed, which is common to inab'With 
the rest of the animal creation at large, ab to dta iquan- 
-i according .to the statcmeirtpublishedby Che forty- 
one, the allowance bn'this article is as follows 



1. Jamaica furnishes adequate provision grounds, or 
during drought three shillings and fourpence weekly to 1 
eachslave.' ■ 

2. Barhadocs only says necessary food, but neither 
states the kind nor the quantity. 

3. St. Vincent assigns a portion of land, said to bo 

adequate., ' 

4. ' Grenada allows land, and in case of failure of the 

land, or of time to cultivate it, parties are to be exa¬ 
mined upon oath, and the slave to liave four shilling# 
and sixpence in money, salt, and two pounds of salt 
fish weekly, wherein there is a great pretence; but this 
of the oath of the slave requires such qualifications a# 
renders it inadmissible, as will afterwards be noticed, 
while any qualification for the oath of th*» -wner or 
master there h none. 1 ' 

; 5. Dominica allots provision ground an acre, or else 
food, but the quantity of food is not stated, 

6. St Christopher refers to the article under An¬ 
tigua. ^ ■ 

- 7. Nevis neither prescribes food/ nor land, nor money; 
in whole nor in part. 

8. Bahamas appoints one peck of ladiancorn, dr 
twenty-one pints of wheat Sour, or seven pints of rice, 
or fifty-six pounds of potatoes, escoas,' or yams, a- 
weok, over end above a sufficient quantity cf land, &c. I 

9. Tobago allows land said to be euftident, or else, ! 

in lieu thereof, ample provision, but what quantity, j 
either of land or of provision, is not prescribed, j 

10. Bermuda has no article for either food or land, i 

11. Antigua allows weekly nine pints of com, or else j 

eight of fiour, or meal, or nine of oatmeal, or seven of ; 
rice, or eight pounds of biscuit, or twenty pounds of 
potatoes,' or sixteen of eddoes, or thirty of plantains ; 
and also one and a quarter of fish, or other salted pro¬ 
visions, or two and a half of fresh fish, except during 
crop, when this provision may bo diminished a fifth: 
"where it is found necessary to give money, four shih j 
lings is the weekly sum; land and part of their provision ' ! 
may jointly be given, &c. ' > * • ■'! 

■ ; 12.. Demerara ; allots provision ground, one' acre for j 



fen riBgtDcs,; and iirhsifr 'la teamed aveasonahle 'weekly 
allowance, 'according to tlmbustoin of thevcolohy. 

The schedule of the widely allowance <fi the united 
cofenib'-orBeraefayy and Essequibo, oT salt fish, ox 
■other Balt ^tovislon, two pounds; it these be fresh, double 
die quantity, with 'half a pint Of salt. Of plmftams, or 
other farinaceous food, not less than forty-five pounds, 
ermine pints of -corn, or beans, or eight of peas, or 
wheat, or rye flour, or Indian pieal, Or nine pints oat¬ 
meal, or seven pints rieepor eight pints' Cassava dour, 
■or night pounds biscuit, or twenty pounds yams Or 
potatoes, &r sixteen pounds eddoes or tanios, to adult, 
slaves; and what is considered to be a correspondent 
;pr^ortion io ^rose under age. 

Cf these sevor^ colonies, the highest allowance for 
foo$ by far Is Bahamas; and yet, even there, to slaves 
;es%rcised in labour, Uudexposed to open-air, as has 
been already noticed, the allowance of jfood does not 
exceed the prison allowance mJaraaica-^which is also, 
weekly; 21 pints of wheat Sour, end seven herrings. 
Andj Occoming to Che statement given even by the 41 
colonists, the quantity of food in the rest of the colonies 
does not amount to much more than a third in general— 
bearing rite proportion of eight pints to 21; and in some 
of the islands^ a permission given to diminish eveh ibis 
scanty provision by : a fifth-part duriiig crop' 'season* 
Arid hereby, as well as in other things, they show their 
■complete fitness to provide for their bond-servants with¬ 
out the interference of British legislation. The supply'Of 
feed is not only in general by far too scanty, but it is 
also sometimes coarse as to its quality—the refuse of 
what is given to the Whites, and-even sometimes half 
rotten; yea, sometimes, for want, slaves have been 
feiownto eat the putrid entrails of animals, as the Ab¬ 
stract Evidence referred to does prove, p. 5B.—Bee No. 
Si, pp. 233,284 of Ardi-Slaverv Reporter, with refer¬ 
ence to Jamaica Itself, of hunger, &e. In the Abstract 
Mndmice, p. 59,'Giles, Coor, Captain Smith,' Davison, 
BuniSiiij Hiwi^bn, sad Dairy tuple, agree that many Of 
'thssTiVes-.ia the West Indies were'thieves ;• but these 
nli-afeelt-tbe'CauBe'to be' hunger.. -The'usual objects 
<sf itdteir ‘theft are said by Terry, Clappesoa, Duncan, 
& 2 
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Harrison, and .the Dean ©f KHrMlcham, to be jrayri* 
sions or food. • Where stares wore well fed,- they did 
■act steal; bat where they were ill fed, they stole at the 
.hazard of their very H?c3j the truth of which dream- 
stance was confirmed by the Dean cf Middleham and 
Harrison, stating that several, in consequence of at¬ 
tempting to steal provisions, have been brought home 
wounded, and almost cut to pieces, by tbs watchmen. 
Respecting the decrease of slaves on one estate in Nevis 
occasioning an inquiry into the cause, the medical 
gentlemen said that the deaths generally proceed¬ 
ed from dirt-eating or mol dc stomach; and this dis¬ 
ease seemed to arise from debility, caused by hard 
labour, exposure to cold, want of nourishment,- and 
indigestible, or ill-dressed food. One medical gentle¬ 
man testified that he knew the negroes to have been at 
one time for six weeks without provisions except what 
they themselves procured.-— Anti-Slavery- Reporter, 
No. 83, p. 321. 

Though not designedly to expose the usage of slaves, 
nor to be against the system of slavery, but for the in? 
tended profit of proprietors. Dr. Collins,,ha-eminent 
medical practitioner in St. Vincent's, wherahe became 
-possessed of many slaves, though one of.the most able 
idiots ,of the West Indian system, published a work 
. entitled ‘. 5 Practical Rules ■ for the* Management and 
lied seal Treatment of Negro Slaves in the Sugar Co¬ 
lonies, which was so highly valued by some of the West 
Indian proprietors, that Ms. G. Hebbert, the agent of 
Jamaica, caused an extensive edition to be printed end 
circulated. And in this work Dr. Collins says— 
“ With so scanty a pittance it is indeed possible for 
the soul and body to be held together for a considerable 
time, with no. other resource.. They (tho negroes) may 
crawl about with feeble emaciated frames, but their 
attempts to wield the. bee prove abortive. ,They shrink 
from their toil; and,'.‘being. aiged’to' perseverance by 
stripes, you are scKm--obliged/to-rece3s p e.tb.em-,ln 'the 
hospital;; whence, unless your .plan be speedily cor¬ 
rected, they depart but to - the gra ve”~ : 'AnU»$hvefg 
■Reporter, No.-82. Also, .between the inmates of our 
.gaols and penitentiaries, both when- Idle-* and .put to 1 



hard labour m England, Mr. Stephen draws a con¬ 
tract,. 

“ The English vagabond,'or felon, when imprisoned 
for hie crime, has a subsistence which, on the. lowest 
general estimate that, can bo formed, is at least two-fold 
superior in nutritious value to that of the poor West 
Indian negro, whoso freedom has been forfeited by no 
crime of hie own, but solely by the deep publicly-ac¬ 
knowledged legislatively-recorded crime of the en¬ 
lightened Christian land, perpetrated against himself or 
his African progenitors. The one is thus fed while in 
idleness; when forced to labour his subsistence is still 
greater. The other (the slave), though his forced and 
permanent labours are twice as great, has at best not 
half the food. Yet the former’s allowances are limited 
by the necessity of the case—the necessity of saving 
his body from debility, sickness, and death. What 
:fhen must be the consequences of giving less than half 
the subsistence to the ultradabonous slave? Slaves 
who have land, though it were sufficient in quantity, 
yet want time to cultivate. The land may be at a dis¬ 
tance; and, oven when cleared by cultivation by the 
slave, may be taken by the master for his own use, 
substituting another far less cultivated for the use of 
the slave.”—See pp. 243, 341. 

With regard to this miserable support,being all the. re¬ 
ward that slaves in general receive, I may adduce the 
testimony of Mr. Bwawis, a considerable proprietor of 
slaves in Jamaica, who tells us that, neither in Barba- 
does, Grenada,Tobago, St. Vincent, Dominica, Antigua, 
•St. Christopher, Nevis, nor Tortola, the nine islands he 
visited, can slaves acquire any property by lawy except 
for the benefit of their masters; nor can they claim any 
redress for injuries done them,, either by their masters 
or by his delegates,. or even by a third party, except 
through the master.— Anti-Slavery Reporter, No. 82, 
p.|310. Of late in the Crown colonies the food is 
nearly tripled,— Ahoii&mist, p. 21, while the remain- 
•ing^chartered colonies remain as described. 

; 2dly, With respect to clothing, as to its kind, very 
,silly and coarse. Part of the dres3 is Osnaburgh, and 
-except Bahamas, which allows annually two shits of 



clothes, the "rent.allow only one suit, Jamarmiaot’ea:* '• 
cepted, by the pretended institutes in behalf of slaves. 
One -blanket is aHor?sd only once in tsro’years, In re¬ 
ference to these pretended institutes, by forty-one colo¬ 
nists, the Anii^Sfavert/ Jiepdrtcr, Ko. 82, p. 29?i says 
‘S&s for the legal provision.df clothing, it is almosttoo 
ludicrous to be seriously mentioned, wcrert.cot for'the 
ineksdroly-corisequences-which it involves ; ioue suit of 
clothing in .the year'to rnen and women, and of. such 
clothing -made of fhe vilest .and.most flimsy materials. 
What shust be die state of ibis annua!,smt.at the close tdf 
they ear, ifitindeedbewomcirwashedidnriirgthattime^ 
Will it.be pretended th^t such an .-allowance can pro¬ 
vide for comfort, or even decency ? It would ire utterly 
madeq?iate even ’to ; cover the nakedness of these feu- 
man cattle, >if they have no other .resource, which many 
of rthsni have not. !be whole value of dt -does not ex¬ 
ceed that of the cloth of one of the pampered horses .of 
any one of the forty-one subscribers to this'address, -in 
the iik'i(ience, Wodlrich and Coor agree that, m so far 
as their‘knowledge reached, .the .masters did not expend 
for the clothing of the slaves mbre than two shillings 
and sixpence, or three shillings h-yeaV; and-Oook says; 

“ that one-half of them go almost naked m the .fields 
p, 59. What a naughty haughtiness in these forty-ohe, 
with'others, to have their .dignity and ^grandeur sup¬ 
ported at ouch an expenseand insuch a way. In the 
Crown colonies .clothing .is doubled .of late/’— AIM?' 
tkfnkl. ; 

3dly, As tofodglng, including houses and bedding.— 
The ; ■ Evidence,. p; .59,. Woolrich says, ^ that their 
■houses ?are small square, huts, built with poles and 
thatched at the. top and sides .with a kind of bamboo, 
and built by the slaves themselves, who lie m the mid¬ 
dle of these huts beforeja small fire, without having any 
bedding; some obtain a board Orsaafc to lie on before the 
fire. A few of- tire head slaves have cabins of boards 
raised ;frbtn the floor, but not .'.bedding,' except'Some 
who have a .coafeerblanket;”. Mr.;:Rees described their 
houses: Nearly iin the, ■ same manner, without ..bed' or. 
heddingy eome^sleeping ©a the,ground, sad' others on -at 
.■boat'd ‘raised above it; .andithepresent.preteijdeddsi'stb'’ 
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tutes only allow a blanket onco in two years. Also Em- 
dcnccjp. 113, on pregnant women.-—Fsem of 'Negro 
Slavery, $+ 51, the description differs not much., espe¬ 
cially as to bed and bed-clothing. . . / r , 

: 4t'hly, A3 to. rest or cessation from labour, and sleep, 
which comprehend all the reward that slaves receive; 
this sleep being after such lohg-continncd toil of bp.dy and 
much fatigue is surely very desirable, needful; sndisay 
ba very useful; for Solomon says, “ The sleep of the la¬ 
bourer is sweet, whether he eat little or much.” How¬ 
ever, of the time for rest it is so abridged, especially 
iu the: crop season, that in the Evidence, p. 57, . Dal- 
rpaple says ^ that they are obliged to work as long as 
they can keep awake, or stand on their legs ; and that 
sometimes they fall asleep through excess of fatigue, 
when their arms are caught in the mill and tom off, 
several of whom he had seenand Cook says, “ he 
knew one, rmd he had heard of several in stances of the 
same kind.” 

• y. Marriage.—-As a cause of barrenness, the Evidence 
says, p. 112, It appears that there is no attention to 
the; m&mage of the slaves, so that One man should be 
restricted to one wife; but that there is a promiscuous 
intercourse amongst one another as they please, (Oe- 
neral Tottenham, Captain Smith, Sir George;'Toting, 
Foster, Coor,) that this is not only the case of the ne¬ 
groes one with another, but With the negro women with 
the whites, the latter violating the chastity of the 
former at discretion/’ The Bean’of Middioham, Cap¬ 
tain Smith, Davidson, Cook, Harrison, Coor, and Dal- 
tymple say, that the women are sent for by the overseers, 
(says Cook) for the purposes they must be flogged; 
and to such a pitch has Dalrymple known this inter¬ 
course taproceed^ that female alaves are offered by their 
masters even to those who visit them, that he has 
known compulsion used to oblige such to submit to 
prostitution. And the females are obliged to bring the 
price of their prostitution, and punished when they re¬ 
turn .without full wages, p. 61. : 

And now, lately, 4 • View of Negro Slavery, pub¬ 
lished London,' 1823, says of Jamaica, p. 41.—** With 



scarcelyany exceptions*' all of'the 'whites Teridm'g on' 
plantationslive in,a state of-open-rand avowed.'co»Ctt«. 
biiii.age.With blade women,. • <-:Tho-generalpxwfi^gacy’-M' 
this respect is perfectly nctoriotts aod nMisgUised-^ 
undisguised, indeed, that when risstas stay all night 
on an estate, they are accustomed, on going to feed, to 
-desire the..domestic who. attends -them to-bring-S'-gtri*- 
and this they do with as little tsienkmy as they vw&Id 
ask for a candl^ ;—and one effect *of it is, that the 
young women on estates, instead of feecomingmotherg 
of children, are ■ at an early ' age made the mere instttr* 
mentspf hcen£Qusgsratification, ,, 1 p. 42. ; There is no 
^gplar marriage. insulted. among the ‘dates, p, 57 

min Js ;c? the ’.cllcgy,' ■ m%f my- ’White 

parsons. . Indeed, the latter themselves show the m* 
ample of a 'libidinous course of. life, and follow that 
J promiscuous intercourse which can scarcely 'fee justi¬ 
fied in savages. ; i r>i; 

Whatever pre$&4e there is fey colonists about the 
marnageoftheir : slas-e 3 ,it isonly ddeigned and calfeu- 
lated to.deceive* In Jamaica, thela£» relative to <£obiri 
xiage serves rather to.id)sfcru.ct and discourage it-(See* 
A nti-Slavery Reporter, No. 60* pp.M^^lSS); becatis6 
knowlejlgeis required is the slaves, smdtihis knowledge 
and die means it are denied them* and this is 
the case with the rest of tha colonies at large. 

Slavery Reporter, No. 86, p. 374, says, that in Trial- 
dad diere has been only -ono marriage In two years 1 , 
in St. Lucia, in two years* two marriage; at the Cap* 
pf^rood Hope, none,; in Blaatitius, only two ; .ia lifted, 
months.;' . / •/;- -W, 

.-Now. here -it may fee remarked* that though, fora 
wide, shaves were reckoned a species 1070140? tfethe 
human, and are yet so iii --seine ime^fare, ‘and ide^t 
with not only. in each a . merciless , way, but with 
wanton cruelty’, and open e-sposure of the yssytfeMd^, 
^%vfeat,inc<^8isteacy.with'lskme^s,^0ralityy'digiiit^' 
and-hiohei^fppwfejte-iftea tp 
raales^—yea, for the very haughty -of tlie coloniklstfeeia- 
selves—whisfe, if slavesfee pot hitman* is bea^iality;! ( ' 

, • ; : : Anti-Slavery, ■ Mepotie?,) -No. 76f s pi 4straefe 1 
from the Christian Recorder of Jamaica. “ Froju 



the gjMiraGiC (we speak not ofthe present) to the slave 
m organised system, of open and 1 shameless concubin¬ 
age Ii^pve?aHed for geaci'atioaa past, and still prayoilo 
through tbb wholo mass of society, exhibiting a congre- 
gjEKtsdl accnmclation of the grossest moral putrescence, 
that perhaps any place on the whole earth can present 
to view. With the exception of those who are married, 
(and not always those) and a few rave instances, mem¬ 
bers of eoufted, members of assembly; custodes of pa¬ 
rishes, magistrates, common-council men, vestry-mcn, 
merchants, raastera in chancery, doctors, judges, bar- 
nste9, attomey3 j proprietor, and attorneys on estates, 
overseers,’ book-keepers, clerks, tradesmen, whites, 
brOwns, blacks—all in short have every man his house¬ 
keeper, (Jamaica parlance) established in open whore¬ 
dom, living in bis house or attached to it according to 
circumstances. Those connected with the wealthy live 
msple&dour and notoriety, and all are kept without the 
slightest attempt at concealment. In the towns they 
are openly and avowedly installed in the houses of the 
great; the, residence of almost all, from the chief ma¬ 
gistrates to those of the lowest grade, presenting the same 
exhibition,—-a mistress with coloured children in abun¬ 
dance. The; overseem have their establishments, and 
each book-keeper and servant in more humble imita¬ 
tion' has his attendant. The attorney for estates has 
his own peculiar friend-on .the property favoured with 
hi$ residence, and a variety of similar subsidiary attach¬ 
ments- proportioned to the number of places under his 
charge. There is no exaggeration here.—From Morant 
Point, to • Negril this, is. the system that covers the 
land. • 

Seduction is not esteemed a crime in any part of 
Jamaica, <5?e, In a court of justice, we have seen a 
stator openly in evidence, and on oath speaking of his 
family, connexions^ and publishing' his' shame; and 
neither bench, bar, nor public at all surprised,: even 
abthe simple impudence of the disclosure, p. 189. Be 
ifjmsnembetcd; that out of upwards of three hundred 
thousand: slaves in Jamaica, two hundred and fifty 
thousand: at least are field slaves. 

; V *‘ Among a mixed population of four hundred thou- 
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sand, probably upwards of three-fourths of the'adults are 
united in giving honour to seduction, and impurity over 
marriage, and the bed undefiled.” Extracts by the An¬ 
ti-Slavery Reporter from the Ckristian Reader of Ja¬ 
maica, where this has been written, the authors of which 
challenge the community among whom they reside to 
controvert the truth, &c. i 

Sabbath-breaking, blaspheming, infidelity, aliena-' | 
tion from God, extortion, covetousness, strifes, conten¬ 
tions, cruelties, pervade the length and breadth of the 
land, &e. •' " . >•-. ■ •• | 

After, the death of his concubine, Bieur Sgnfcque of 
the Grand Port compelled a married slave to live with 
him in adultery, but she, sick of his brutality by seeing 
him guilty with another, refused to comply; upon which 
he abused her by striking her, and shutting her into 
confinement, from which, after five or six months, she 
escaped and complained to the protector, which occa¬ 
sioned an examination, upon which the villain said, that 
he only said to her that is she would live with him he 
would use her well; and here, even by his-own confes¬ 
sion, there was seduction of the woman from her hus¬ 
band.— Anti-Slavery Reporter, No. 871, pp. 412—414; 
of Mauritius. The complaint was 4th May, 1830. ~ 

See also Evidence, p. 113 V . Causes of barrenness,. 
over wrought, punishment during pregnancy, damp 
beds in which also the infants are exposed to cold, and. 
among which is unhallowed promiscuous intercourse. 

When it was proposed by government that the maf-\ 
wage of slaves shall be to all intents and purposes 
binding.and effectual in law, the planters of Demerara 
remarked, that the civil rights acquired by marriage 
were so numerous and: complicated that it Is found im¬ 
practicable to adopt or modify this expression; they 
therefore proposed the followingclause: “ provided that 
such marriage shall, in no manner, confer-on the slaves 
any of those civil rights which by marriage ate acquir¬ 
ed by persons of free condition nbv subject the slaves 
to any penal, infliction, the effects ef which might de¬ 
stroy the rights,* or rnjure the property of their m# 
ters.” The idea of marriage ^here slaves are th^ ab 1 
solute property, of their masters, liable to be seized hud 
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KoId foiN i’acir masters debts is absurd ;, if confers no 
right, it gives no security, itafforda no benefit,” <S:c.-~ 
EdbibuvgJy Jnsird'ctQr, vol. xxx. No. 20,p. G49. ■ - 

The report of Manchester says, “ that, generally 
spesking/slave marriages are not opposed, unless the 
parties belong tG different proprietors; that the state of 
the whole population, however, whether slave or free, is 
in this respect, degraded and degrading to an awful ex¬ 
tent.” .• AvM-Slamry Reporter, No. SO. p. 477. ; 
i Of the state^of things above sixty years ago, what a 
hearth-cutting account is given of thp debauchery and 
bratal, and worse than brutal, abuse of the females in 
tbs ships, and in the West Indies, with other cruelties, 
is to be seen, ghen by Guatavas Vassa; pp. 90, 91. 
v lhe. Abolitionist by the> Edinburgh Anti-Slavery 
Society, (p. 2;) Saysj «* It is a fact, that unmarried 
overseers and book-keepers are kept, as a matter of 
preferertce^onalmost all the estates;, that from such 
situations married - men are openly interdicted; and 
that the: increasing number of brown slaves in the 
ialasch beam-testimony to the-wicked policy of the 
measurer' It is a fact, that negro custom has sanctioned, 
and almost sanctiSed, a more enduring connesion be* 
twe&n two slaves—it has been often rent asunder by the 
brutal passion of the overseer—and that no alternative 
h£s remained to the. injured parties, but, under the ter¬ 
ror of the lashi to submit, in heart-bursting silence, to 
the wanton and capricious indignity. It is a fact, that 
the iron-hearted despot of a black harem drives his 
Qtotlbmwn offspring to the, labour of tlio field; if she 
be' rcbellious, and fondly hope that the yearnings of a 
fkthfir’s heart might plead for her, he lays hb own child 

S strafe and exposed upon the ground, to be scourged 
bre^a.whole plantation; andf even if he do not, in 
the mad fury of his hate, thus water the earth with 
‘ Wood and tears of her who sprang from his own body, 
h£ willingly leaves faery us his best prospect of mer- 
ee&aryMvaritagd, to 'die eohsuredsed embrace of the 
book-keeper, or the black gang-man.” In the enusifem- 
tbs of the procuring causes of the infliction of punish- 
• #^^>.thb'v^.s^idesh' >' (p. • -37i) ** Does the wife or 
daughter of, asslave refuse to submit to the. embrace of 
c 



a brutal master, or still more brutal overseer—shc-b 
flogged into compliance. Does the husband or tbs 
father interpose—he.is flogged into submission.”' 1 

'VIL'—Liability to unjust arbitrary cruelty in ptmisK. 
ment, which,. in-its kinds, is by the cart-vrhip, cat. 
stocks, collar, prison, treadmill, &c. 

In giving a. brief view, I cannot do more justice r& 
spsctiijg.this.point, wherein there iaao'ijustice, than of 
giving a statement of punishment as appointed and al. 
lowed by the respective plae^s included in the man:* 
festo, published by the forty-one colonists, in their pie* 
tended institutes in. behalf of slaves, bearing the name 
of ‘‘ Statement of the various slave-meliorating piwa* 
sions, enacted in the British West India colonies,”-~ 
which plans and their institutes respecting, punishment 
nre as follows:—< : ■ i • • ; 

Jamaica says, that no slave shall receive ’ mor$ 
than ten lashes, except in presence of his owner w 
overseer, &c. nor in the presence of such mors than 
thirty-nine in one day, nor until recovered from former 
punishment. Ten dap are allowed m the'work-diotsss' 
and also there twenty laah'es without a justice’s warrant 
by which also collar and chains are to be used, Anti- 
Slavery ■■ -Reporter, No. 82, p, 300, says* that the tea 
lashes; sre. neither new nor improved, but ■ stand forlS 
in the -consolidated slave act, 1788, and in every in¬ 
termediate renewal of it. 

Barbadoes substitutes the cat for the whip, and pre¬ 
tends decency in punishing of females, and disallows 
collar, chains, or iron. , 

St. Vincent limits the number of stripes to ten" at 
one time, and to thirty-nine in a week; and disallows 
collar and chains, unless: by permission of a magistral 
to.a runaway.:- • v- v.- 

Grenada limits to fifteen lashes, ;or- in presence of 
another free pesson to twenty-five:; any greater nuatt- 
fce? to be by a magistrate only; and dismlows the tepe-' 
tition on the same day. , , 

Dominica substitutes ^ the cat; restricts the : number 
of stripes to six by an inferior, to tea-by-an ■overseer, 
to twenty by .4 manager,--and to thirty-nine by an owner; 



on# prohibits 'these 'Several inflictions being repeated, 
until the person-be recoveredand; permits no punish¬ 
ment'to exceed ten stripes at the time o£> the offence, 
er during., the ; day; professes , decency in the punishing 
of females; prohibits collars, or chains,, except 5 to run¬ 
aways. • ' -■ 

r St Christopher limits punishment to twenty-three 
Sftripfii in . one day for iany offence whatever,: disallows 
gjw. further until the offender be recovered, and: ris- 
etnets to twelve stripes on the day in which iheoffeuce 
is committed, and to the like number, unless in the pre¬ 
sence of any 'other free person; 'professes decency .in 
punishingfemales.. v. : . 

; Mavis prescribes the chastisement of females to be 
by a bunco of reeds, not exceeding twenty stripes over 
the back and shoulders, and forbids indecent Exposure; 
but the punishment of the males is not defined, but 
said to be what shall -be moderate. “ The expressed 
punishment of females will direct to view what that of 
ought to be.” : . . ... • 

Bahamas professes to prohibit the whip or the cat to 
ctatopel to labour in the field, and, when punishment 
Wroiicted, not to: exceed thirty-nine dashes,-Jaor re¬ 
peated on the same day, or before recovered;, females 
tabs punished privately; and allows flowing to be 
commuted for solitary confinement, field, horse, or bed 
stocks, &c.; and prohibits collars, chains, irons, weights; 

Tobago professes the disallowance of the exposure 
of females under their punishment;; restricts the; pu- 
nis&mWt by the driver to the express order of the 
OWer or manager, limits the number of stripes by the 
overseer to six, by the owner to, twelve, , except in the 
presence of other free persons, and not to exceed 
twenty, in any case, and not to ^exceed twelve in a 
day, and nof to be repeated until recovered.. 

; Bermuda says, that jail punishments shall hs by la¬ 
bour in the tread-mill, but what other punishment is 
‘jMss'ih’ifcdf eubsrituted, ;infi{eto?,or;'qu£ctity, is not 
eipsised..' •• • ■■ 

» ; Antigua prohibits tlie iron collar and chain* unless 
t3:'xua*awayo; prescribes pregnant- women's.- punish* 
msl to.be .::hy confinement;' uses the cat; and prolii 




bits the number of-stripes from exceeding ois- at one 
time,: unless the owner, or manager,or jail-koepfirj &e. 
be present, and on noaceount to exceed thirty-nina 
stripes at once, for one: offence, nor on the same day; 
nor until fourteen days, nor until recovery, -<b •: 

Bemerara professes to disallow the carrying the whip; 
or any other instrument in the SeM as a badge of -au¬ 
thority, or. as a stimulus to labour; and forbids the 
whip, to be used, except for a fault previously commit 
ted, and.declared to be a misdemeanour; prohibits tha 
whip from feniales above ten years of age; by the pre* 
scriprion of the governor, substitutes solitary conunei 
ment, not exceeding three days, and not to; exceed' 
thirteen' hours without sufficiency .of. food and water; 
males, to receive:no more than twen^^ya-lashes, bithei 
for any One-offence, or in one day* nor so long as urii 
healed sears remain, &c.; and requires a recotd book at 
punishments: to berepotted on bath bythe> manage 
cve^iBir.-teonths. .-,• .• s . ■■ 

In the . six Crown colonies, the use ofthe whipfe 
d!galtowM;by;!aw.e; r 

lu.haneoftha chartored colonies has the flogging 
cf: female been abolished by law* and in practice it is 
still continued, , and £a none more shamelessly: tad 
cruc!!y;.thpn in boasted^cf Jamaica itself, cf which re¬ 
cent parliamentary, napers famish 1 abundant proof.-"-* 
See .Anti^Siav^ iseporter, No* 71, p,-481.-No* 76, 
■to,- ;v> •••:= 1: ■ 1 ^ -v 'i-\ - 

Barbadnea maintained that to forbid by legislative 
enactment the dogging of females would be products^ 
of the most injurious consequences ; and concerning 
tbs whip,' Mr. Barret, himself a large owner of slaves 
in Jamaica, in his place in the assembly, asserted that., 
the: cart^whip sms a base, cruel, debasing, detestable 
instrument of. torture, thirty-nine lashes of which might 
be mM&shote grievous than five hundred with the-ca^ 
though;»:the< -latter was infiicted: only rafter 
trial,-, andytheiormerut the pleasure;®? .ari- J hidividu^' 
at his sole command, as capnoe and pasaon dieted# 

Bot here* in the etatemeai erien by the forty-one co* 

■ Imkt&i ofeths- enactments 

there is*-m aUowatice.'to pumsfem'eat^of^y^rfo^P^i' 



and',it is\jusfc• by'-,!otfoere # --ov(nseer3; and'masters, that' 
tMa i$ cifcen inflicted, or* else by; men who are appoint¬ 
ed* for the purpose, iwluv if - they; do. not flog to;the 
employer’s pleasure^ are flogged themselves; and what 
comfort or mitigation is this,--the presence of the owner 
ormaster-™to the poor suffering slave? ■ *• Y*. - 
- Besides this,- what; may hinder' punishment though 
there, be no free person present, and the more free from 
inspection so as to render xesponsible the more oppor¬ 
tunity to abuse ? and, besides, it is not likely that one 
who is free will inform on another- ■. ;.'YY 

Yfhough the punishment in kind and measure at one 
feb is: specified; yet what is to hinder the punishment 
from being augmented or repeated ? and in truth this is 
juat.es cruelty wilbinflict ag&in and again> while from 
this- fdrithe poor, slave there is no shelter -but in the 
fp&e.~*A<nti-Slavety Reporter* No. 86/, p.? 375, uiid 
No.87jp.40Q, informs of lashes to the number of 
esa jrundred —yca, of one slate who bore two hundred, 
hifeies ihdditionhl ;punishment. f Yea, with- a severe 
instrument; was a boy punished five timei within the 
space of • twenty-four hours. P. 380 informs of slave 
punishments in Demerara. from 1st I4ay. 1829 to 30th 
April 1830. Twenty thousand five hundred published 
by the protector, while the three former years’punish- 
raent'was concealed; while-by the protector’s.report 
for the said time there were above one, hundred com** 
plaints well authenticated, and carefully transmitted by 
An&filavery Reporter^ No. 84, p.333-~346. Anti-Sla~ 
virivMcparter, No; 76, p. 137, Mr. -Lambie shw large 
spaces of; raw flesh aa large and white ;as his hand on 
both parts of the man’s body, &c. p, 140i-r-143> on 

; - itn Berbice in two years, from 1st January 1828 to 
flMt'Decembor 1829 j the. number of punishments was 
twenty-one thousand two; hundred and forty, together 
s^manyimmpiM9k^;;^:T%e , half»yCar%;r^n^.s^f-pn- 
msbmentsin Trinidad, sever thousand nine hundred 
^3&$tity4Qix i r~Atoti»Slaw>, *; Reporter^ No, 86, p. 
372 B*Jhucid' in * 1828, .was •one.iflj.odSand'nnd twelve, 
UnJ *n 1829 riftvraa one; thousand.one hundred and 
.$w8s$y*fiye»»Im-fifteem months^: complaints'* two; hum 



tired and Itreniy, y* 

No. 86, p. 374, -.No. 87, p. 386.- # AI1 te saSensg^ 
arc in- the Crown colonies; and If there the case df- 
thiri*s'be. so, what-imsst ir. be % other colonies,-where 
there arc.no responsible protectors, and where thoevih 1 
of the prison-house ere only’dspesed by'accident, frost' 
which concealment' there 'k the less restraint anshg 
from fear ? And, indeed, what k it from No. 83 to wo-.- 
87, inclusive, hut a representation of a scene of horrid 
ble abuse? " 1 • ! ' ’ "" *'• 

While, from the condition of poor.slaves, they su? 
not able to evade abuse in punishment, from thew con¬ 
dition they are not able to obtain redress; for, 1st, Thai 
which by colonists’ enactment is allowed is unjust. 2% 
It may bo exceeded in Mud, quantity, sad?frequency- 
also, aud who may hinder this? On the articles'of 
evidence, trial, and defence of several-colonies as they 
lie in order, the evidence of slaves runs m follows i ? 

for the adrafeida of tho evidence of a slave; Ja¬ 
maica requires from the stave a certificate of hts bap¬ 
tism, and th&l he understands the nature of an--oath, 
and refuses complaint beyond a twelvemopth 0 s dafs.^ 
Barbados requires' ccrtiScates -of baptism' and reu«- 
gious-instruction, 


5renaEsuys7‘ c No stave shall be prevented by !i§ 
owner from giving evidence where required.” But sy 
whom is it to be required? It is not to be expected 
that owners will require it against themsslres>-_oau 
herein" slaves? •'evidence-is dcEssd, because it ought to 
ba admitted where the slave has a desire "made Imesfca 
by application. • ■ . A ; ' v f , 

Dominica admits the evidence of .baptised s raves 
understanding the natare of air oath-. ; •" 
re St. Christopher rejects the • dav<fs -tevidshCB - agstnx 
life uracr or representtivc* and fccquirek thO"tlare>to 
; a cr'tiCcu.o from a clergyman; ts&ths unaeratas® 

the n&tmo of ua vSth. • . .• . .. .... 

'Novir ih- c,iuZzcQ. c. the- slave m c%«£> 

irr 3f Si ih ov.i-cr^rhh tcnresfin'S&.tivo. -■'•■•''• 
c,,. b c, v-^ ^ ^ m 

iieats r* free pc-reaiis' 1 ere'tried* 


;lu rges c 
Uaha* rej i 



plainer. 

. Tobago professes to admit thffcvidenee of staves *m 
all eases, civil cr criminah' feat hero an ay bo allusion 
to application to civil judges, from which the slave 
may he; precluded by distance, or allowance of- time 
orirccdcm.' • ’ •; . •••; <■ •••'/ 

Bermuda, in its course by rotation, on the subject 
produces nothing at all on evidence { but on the arti¬ 
cle of protection speaks as if the chief justice may bo 
a party interested, by which he may bo partial and 
justice may be denied. - ' 1 ■ . — f 

* .Antigua says that, from the early enactments, it 
would appear that slave evidence has been received 
for and against each other; and that slaves, when wit¬ 
nesses, have always been examined without bath, re¬ 
ferring to an act, 15th March 1821, establishing a 
Court of King’s Bench and Grand Sessions/ for tlie 
trial of criminal slaves. But here the slave is tho-sup¬ 
posed subject of crime against whom the suit is 
directed,; and perhaps the owner or his v representaiiye, 
the pursuer ; and herein the evidence of slaves without 
oath against the accused slave, would be nothing hi 
■ Un favour, whether the fault was real or avowedly al¬ 
leged; against the owner, or representative, - Or 'even 
against other slaves, ; - -' ; ; - 

. : Bemerara professes to admit the evidence Of slaves ; 
and says that, on any criminal prosecution against a 
slave,: one or more advocates in behalf of the slave shall 
be retained at the public expense.' Now, hcre. there 
k doubtless something of professed favour for the 
slave, especially whero in the case : advocates'; could 
not be retained at-his expense; but herein, ;&3 in the 
••-wholoythe burden of them is against ^le^'bas'bc- 
cased/ whether guilty. or notj and' while,; to any in- 
'.■wSSiCES wherein'. .he is 'guilty, ■her is "farced," by "the 
:dreiuimiaaees of his condition/;, sad' from ^utwhCrom 
‘ •• fee lanof guilty 'au-the accused, -ob.^er^hCyssrthe 
;SB*ferer/ ;any iprovfefos that, is made. for ^Msbvid#co is 
;,tQ him of little avail, •' ; : y-; " 

■■'t 'Tfee iacapaMlity-.-.of -redrebn to slaves' arises' from— 




let, The constituted attthoriUes.being'..fiosnettme8;at‘tl>Q'! 
distance e?on;of,30 nsiles from tlie injured, so that ap<- 
plication is almost impracticable—2dly, From the y 
character and ^disposition of these authorities-, being 
proprietors; or else having their.incomes from,the pro-, 
duee.of ; theiestate„ so that they often either waive, or: 
else, resent,.;.the. applicationby., the., injured,; 
Often the master is the sole prosecutor, witness,; judge, 
jury*and:esiectitioner.-r- £nti-$favery Reporter* . -No. 
84, : ;p. 350. The .constituting of owners andimaua- 
gers of ,slaves to. he their protectors,, is appointing 4hc 
wolf to ,be : the guardian of the lamb. The - guilt of the 
Rev. Mr. Bridges was, by the testimony of witnesses;, 
fully-.established j -^nd, ; 3ret,:-oUt. .c<if.-.8eyenteen:-.Qf-. :the; ; 
Council, QfPtetection* ; thirieen voted for his acquittal? 
and only four, for ; bis conviction.— E&n; Jn$trwt6fi 
yol. .30* No. 9i; p.;65L. Upon a slave complaining^ 
the protector of abuse from the master* the protector; , 
on-the: gmuad of a medical certificate, returned th® 
slave fa ;his master, to receive twenty-fiye stripes; in the! 
.presence of all,the other,slaves of the'.{d{mtatton'i<<»> : . 
4ntifjSfcvfijty-ReporterjJSo. 87, p.,,387,, on Mauritius; 
who resented the exposure, by .the. Anti^lavery i Re- • 
porter, some time before. The not publishing, the three 
years' punishment tn Uemerara, evidenced an ■ unwill¬ 
ingness in the .protector to expose tire tyrants, though 
this was required bylaw, and necessary in behalf.of 
Slaves.From repeated, attempts for redress to a slave, 
not thereby ,liable;;to, future punishment; because Ithe. 
.eomplaint Hasi by the. owner, of the slave, and against 
the prpteeto^ easebeing 

brought .forward; while ^ome. declined interference, the 1 
ease^mgmtgedzupon others, after a first, a second,& 
Council of Protection, the 

JastofiwJhcHWaelPib, April; 183Q,avh0pa^d the 
:Wjth.PpttOny;'t‘v.dfOSs ; .,to the .sufferer*.. upon- (wJudidhlv 
pursuer r ^d;^iatCopftcilaofFrotectipa area, moekem? 

screeriing of f WiUfapv,C$ivy, Chapman, Windsor Gw*%:? 
restate,; ;)alsp;.demp^%ted;.:partiality - and vuajustic^,M :: '. 
Antt-Slavcry Reporter, No. 6ft, p,.g9. i iv i . .. x 
.cAlgp;, 



compelled to labour on Sabbath, eight , slaves were 
punished; with Jthirfcy stripeseach, in the preface of 
the whole gang, by. order: of the Aosistsat-FroWCtoy, to 
whom thO; complaint .wap- made.^ri»^$fecery Re¬ 
porter, No. 87, p. 387.~3cUy, From the fronae of the. 
law, -Whatever pretence there is in. the pretended in- 
stituiesr ;byVthe .forty-one, in behalf: of-slaves^ and of 
their evidence being admitted ;.,^;^es&.JjtsUtolte8/cde 
so detached, elliptical,, inconvenient, and inconclusive, 
that, with, reference to the evidence of eiavCs, allis of 
little ayaih . The law admits, the evidence of a single 
slave, unbaptized and unsworn,' to convict a fellow 
slav^to die; . but against the owner : or master, the law 
excludes; the evidence of slaves, unbaptized,. or even 
baptized, oranyroinister, unless he be, a • minister of 
the Established jGburch. ’ The law excludes the evi¬ 
dence of slaves not; ifficiently known to some minister 
of'the; Eatehlishment, ; pi order, to; bbtedn from him a 
certificate of a good character and repute, and of being 
sufficiently instructed; in the principles: of >relsgioh v 'to 
tmdei^tand,^n nature of an oath. ; ;®roia :; a pnisenter 
pceriificatp wijl not answer..; Yea, n pertiSeate to the 
-game efjfecf from the proprietor, or from: the attorney, 
is reauiredy- which yul prevent the slave: from; being 
hear^ as yritaess in any case where, the proprietor or 
the dttpmey.fbs® amotiye for preventing it* See lord 
Bathurst, in his dispatch, 2d April, 1827.*~~\dttfi- 
Slavery 

-Now, though sometimes an oath be .necessary^ and 
though knowledge and integrity are dways necessary 
-■iifeyery one who wpnld^v^ by path %■ yet, , to require 
an $&ih. of a^lpvejiand; knowledge: which his condition 
not. r^fprd, and; of whick.fee himself is not p<®- 
sepsed, together ^ti^otht* quajificarionsiaotyecessary 
for-au da% &A- 

.denpe, uppn . his‘having, thc^e^uolffie^rions,v is down- 
rightvmpche^. : M{wm bfeu 
mpdpnttheptheryldeipf 8jriyer'iO?reriWhich'hO ckdhot 
..teach* ■ .‘the. 'Board -of 

; Mp^3bmtes,-‘;six ^«ef«atsreck dgainlt a 

: iwhj fef oflS^ ’.of thO; CmwU~*ms tm thurdhr, 

■ for. manslaughter, and three fi^-toaltreatmehti hut 
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they Were- either 'ignored’ by .the 'Grand *Wjfc ‘os? ^ele'ev' 
failed from the nqn*admi8?i)b!lity of slavd evideti^;^ 
83; v jpi .3^3»- 1 &*'"'• ;;;- 

Even-a heathen king^sMd, inpersa’cVition}. that dmM: 
should have liberty to-speals.’ Acts, xxv, • !W ; /4 ’ 1 ', 

. Because a slave would not consent to give over 
tending '&• chapel for worship, and pemaide liis fellHw* 
slave to do the same; he was put into a wotk-hbuaei jatfd 
in ehairt&y and flogged; . After some means tisedjhe%£j£, 
liberated, but so cut up with dogging that he appeared 
to be dying. Fbr severah weeks ; he, was confined fio 
bed, and obliged to lie on' his stomach day and night, 
his back being w ma&af Of corruption. 1 The only ariM&f 
given to the communication of Goyerhmeht about th^ 
by Mr; t Betty, Was,* that he was entitled to punish ills' 
slave; -and mat in so doing he heted according to latffy 
and that- noney not even Govehnnent itseliV had a right 
to interfere, ^Edinburgh InsthtcidrJ Vol. 3&; : Nih 
p. 653. 1 , 

Theimnduct 't>f Mr.fand Mrsl Moss; m^ 
foFinmrdering ilieir female,was 
f-In tho<Aitu^'1^'thef<^i^)Uep On the article’# 
trial arid evidence, Jamaica requires baptism as a r|uarf 
lincatiOn for ih&slave,; and the understanding the nii: 
ture-efi&tt oath j; atidi rejObta complaint against a iVUe 
parsoif beyond f twelve ; maonthsi •' f'Batbadoea ■ arid SB 
Vincent allow slave evidence. 

.Thus poor slaves are subjectio punishment without 
deserter proof. & -V -*' --'yy y'\- K '‘ - ■ ■■."*' 1 -',f 

I mky here alsomention the two prOtbctOm, witli ^ 
ference; to^abbath,' which I wiB yet hive' bccasioU . 
to notice, Which idl demohst^^ 

■these qmbft for : that-;office; While "the whole ’ffenoC^f 
the application by slaves unavailing for redress fbr 
■the ^<ftt ’ ^pe»£ec^^t^ ^jr,. thw fUture^yeb,. 

-rendera^orls^u^d^laVeS^mediablO'tq'mbU^e'by:^'; 
■jsentm®ni jriil which hinders 
- wMc^ means'-die' : abate---is mUder^ :, mOm J .and ; 'mb^i 
^hatdened add secure in bis course of abuse. :! 

In Abstract Svyknce, frmttpjh 62 to 81, inclusive;, 

’-'Wliatsvc^ropeftf may be -acqUirUd'by soiiae ; i§kite, 



m. 

through thei? own industry,, and; the humanity of some 
individual jpipprietots, yet,; from what hbsvkeh said 
about food and raiment. being the -condition i of the 
great, genera! mass of slaves, howpreposterous to speak 
about IaWu for the protection of their property, while 
their condition does not ’> afford ant opportunity e&nable 
of acquiring, property; and since the iaw is not effec¬ 
tual in protecting themselves, and even in an individual 
case, where a small property, has been • acquired, when- 
it bas been robbed by the master,. and complamt has 
brought punishment on the complainer. ^ v - : '■ 

, In the Crown colonies, j of late, ,■ the evidence of the 
slave in a court of justice is equal with that.of the 
whi<«9i,- and the driymg-whip ia also abolished ; but 
arbitrary punishment is stili allowed, under certain re- 
14-.. r J ; J >/; 

^Subject to separation from one another, as acquain¬ 
tances; and friends,^ f; .?V .--U . 

h-i-lffiatijgh. the institutes: already referred unto pretend 
that* when mother and children areSeizedfcraafe, they 
4iall.be sold: together,-and notiseparated when the 
child is under twelve, or Fourteen, or sixteen years, as 
exposed by the . acts of thedifferent places, yet the 
mother maybe.brought to saie.nndtne child left at 
home; [and' %re : is. no law to prohibit the separation 
of iamilies by private sale, and'levies rare, permitted 
With out regard to family ties.-r-See^l a H-Slavery 'Repart- 
% #o. 82, p. 304, Burgess, Agent of Jamaica, on 15th 
April, 1831, indeed said, but, was not able to point 
out, any clause in the; Statute? Book Of iiainai<mrin 
Which*the practice in question was denounced and-pro- 
#ibsd.*; The character of those whp/would 
Afriea to steaI s or yet be the receivers of stolen, men rand 
Wpmen, will notallow us to believe, that thebowels of 
sympathy move?so far; as to listen: to the yearning 
?.^^^.x>^^Seejtioii^mohg'slttvea toward due another. 
• i: : ;When it was>proposed,, iu December* l&26*ririfche 
f^mublyof Jamhica*;“.thab/it shall not^be lawful, in 
of sale, to separate married people from each 
'From, their, issued if -' under ■•tomyehrsofTagey 
. Prided the parties belong to the same owner,” the 
proposal was rejected; -One member shidi'that ^t 




"'v-'-* )_ J 1 J L vC.I < L*- lime 

% , ha ’ c toe iu ci ny oJiv d)vU . Ti'v 
c\a 'j, C ''j.c.fcf 0 , o c-j’^u. «-J ) cr u a icn c jL-r> 
feny.-^Soyai Gazette of Jamaica, Dec. IS23. 

On manumission,, see Evidence, p. ! 74; giving free, 
p. 75; by hanging, ai'.d also framing pretence for exe¬ 
cution, for which Jamaica allowed the owner £40, jap.- 
-78,78. • . 

In the Crown colonies, members of famines are not 
to be separated. _ 

Soma pleaded for compensation, at the ratio cf£iOO 
per . slave. . Now, from this, two or three-questions 
arise:—1st, If the slaves are worth' £100 to proprie¬ 
tors; how much are they worth in themselves, or what 
is their intrinsic value? 2d, If it be Teason or law in 
the Indies-for the slave to produce his certificate of 
freedom, in order to be free from - seizure, surely, on the 
same footing, proprietors had need 1 prove their right to 
slaves ; 'and though proprietors did not go to Africa, 
yet the receipt is reckoned ns ill as the theft. 3d, Since 
the master has no legal right to* slaves, their value 
should be given to themselves. As to manumission by 
purchase, to steal-a man,• in his own person, or in 
his progenitors, and to speak abort a privilege being 
granted, him of obtaining liberty for himself, or yet for 
his child, for money, how preposterous and absurd! 
Yea,;a man, though free and belonging to none, unless 
ha can produce certificate to that effect, is liable to be 
apprehended, and sold at public market; and yet co¬ 
lonists cannot substantiate a just claim. 

The slave is destitute of the means of salvation, in¬ 
cluding the want of the Bible, the want of capacity to 1 
read, and of means to learn to read, the want of mini¬ 
sters and of divine ordinances, and the want of time W 
attend ordinances> even the want of the seventh day- ; 
yea,' punished for attending \vovship.^-Edinlv.nn‘ | 
Christian, instructor , vol. 30, No. 9, p. 650. ' 


’.I'vio C!ru£i''i3&siic&! oftlis slave necessitate nun eiiner 
t$-cul3»?X« l:h ground oa Sabbath, or to attend markst 
in 'tl~3 morning, ib same-places; till bevim, k Jamaica 
tui eleven; and somotmiei the slave is toe distance 
^£?Cn, or’even fifteen or twenty smies a and his' going to 
’u, -i.a! o: rolrg hoi.<~, occupies c groac part of 
.Sabbath,• and fatigues the slaved being. under the 
.. - ichwg Cun. Yea, by ; going to market On any other 
d-r; bus, Sabbath ./the slave is liable to be apprehended, 
end sold fox* his master’s debts; and though Jamaica 
he 3 exempted the slave from, arrest on Saturday, yet it 
denies him that day. The Governor of the Cape of 
Good Hope classed as works of necessity on Sabbath, 
plowing: and sowing the land, completing other agricul¬ 
tural operations, reaping and seeming the crops, prun¬ 
ing vines, gathering and housing grapes, making and 
manufacturing'wine, going journeys, carrying letters, 
&$. The'Cover niff of St. feieia considered, as justi¬ 
fying compulsory labou r on Sabbath, grinding and boil¬ 
ing off the canes and juice remaining from the 
preceding evening—the; plucking, drying, and preserv¬ 
ing of coffee, &c.— Anti-Slavery . Reporter, p. 329. See 
also Mauritius, p. 330. Now,-if such maybe allowed, 
what may be disallowed? and hereby the pitiable 
condition'of poor slaves is more and more : developed, 
appearing to be not only under proprietors and masters 
who are avaricious and cruel, but under the superin¬ 
tendence and inspection of those who, as well as the 
former, are as impious, cruel, and unjust, in disregard 
to divine authority respecting the Sabbath, and de¬ 
priving slaves of it for spiritual benefit, and for tem¬ 
poral rest. • 

The recommendation of the British government was 
that Sabbath markets should be abolished, and another 
<Jay in lieu appointed for markets, but the legislature 
of Jamaica has not complied herewith, sior do colonists 
even pretend this. Yea, the keeping of markets in 
Jamaica till eleven o’clock on Sabbath formerly had 
no existence in the Statute Book of Jamaica,—surely 
here is no new improvement. Even in the Crown co¬ 
lonies, and in Grenada and. Tobago, in lieu of Sabbath 
no day has been given. Of Mauritius, With some' small 



crreptionr 'ormetly mentioned, the Pcv, Mj\. Benny i 
f ', , yc t f hr'-- j h -vc ore hove about •seventy thousand slaved 
t n a -? *to of entire heathen ignorance of every thing- 
that, relates to God and goodness .-Anti-Slapery Httr 
porter* Mo. 87 . p, 386; and the same page informs.«» 
of some compelled to work .on Sabbath.. One to.seek; 
•work, and bring four francs.'a-day. Another in the 
fourth mo:.:- h of her pregnancy severely flogged and 
oldiged to earn as much as the former. Another' rev 
eeived fifty eitipes, and compelled to work on. Fable, 
from fo\ir in the morning till seven in the evening", a$ 
on other days, and has not sufficiency of. food, nor 
time for it. . 

Anti-Slancru Reporter, No*. 90, complains of thy 
deficiency of instruction of slaves, and. of the Income, 
petency/yea, the unsuitableness of the, manner by 
book-keepers; and says of them, p. 478, “ Few, if any -, 
of these pretended instructors of our enslaved brethi 
ren in the Word and ways of God are to be found, 
who ore not living in open and avowed violation 
of the laws of chastity, and of, the sanctity of the 
Lord's clay," &c. &c. * And in p. 478 says of Bar¬ 
ba does, that the state of things seems to> have, rapidly 
deteriorated; that the rector of St. Lucia said, subor¬ 
dinate. white servants as well as slaves are employed, 
especially during crop, in the business of the planta¬ 
tion to sc late an hour of the Sabbath morning as to 
prevent their attendance on public worship- The Sab¬ 
bath market, which appeared to be discountenanced ia 
1828 , has been revived during 1829 to such a degree: 
that slaves arc seen, during the greater part of the. 
day, passing by the church with articles of traffic*; 
r-nbbrith dancing is promoted as a matter of gainful 
speculation, by the individual who makes the necessary 
preparation for it, and is carried, to an injtsrious extend 
The dancing commences at an early hour in the after- 
noon, with dap dying, drums beating, and such a sa*-- 
vr=ge uproar, that a stranger would think himself mj- 
where rather than in a Christian land, &c, Nothing c^ft. 
be more .injurious to the young slaves, especially to th$ 
females, nothing can present more temptations to fraud?; 
stealing, and every other vice, &e. P. 480 com planar 



tjlso-of markets' on Sabbath, and of the market r.djoia- 
'■ing the church; arid p. 472 of - St. Thomas* ia the 
; that ' the profanation of the Sabbath go iuali 
sitU confiivuo.3 to bo. the reproach' of' mu* community, 
uMl*the greatest obstacle to theincrease of religion. 

jA$6Rtibni$t, by the Edinburgh-' Anti-Slavery 
Society,, p. 4, after asserting and describing cbhcubin- 
■age'&sihe characteristic in the West India Islandn, 
ahd of the participation of the married ladies thcrc- 
ia/ says, n that, 'these concubines,. and their -mora 
criminal supporters, are regularly admitted by the es¬ 
tablished Clergy, as sponsors for children at the bap¬ 
tismal'foAt.;- and that, to crown the whole farce of 
Creole.religious profession, the licentious book-keeperr. 
the despot leaders of the Elensinian orgies of a planta¬ 
tion, have recently been appointed, under high sanc¬ 
tion, the religious catechists of the youthful slave, to 
expound to the pitiable offspring of their own premia- 
cabas intercourse the vows taken in solemn mockery 
by their unholy godfathers and godmothers.” 

I Maiiy of the colonists have often said, that it is by 
religious' instruction that the slave can be fitted for 
freedom; arid yet instruction, and time, and the means 
frir instruction are withheld; and this also renders 
l&fftism of little avail.—See Anti-Stave ?? Reporter. 
jS’O.'37, especially No. 60.—Though by order in coun¬ 
cil lately,'Sabbath labour for the master/and also c sb - 
baih markets are disallowed, yet by this order «.uc»« k- 
fih provision for the slave to attend markets ou any 
Other day. 

•' r Thft>u^gli ; the Whole process of slavery, from Bsc cap¬ 
ture of slaves in Africa unto their graves, how muck 
ofOen..xfii.2l; we heard not the anguish of his soul £ 
How cruel and wicked go to use the creatures, the rea¬ 
sonable creatures of God, though they neither made 
"distance nor complaint i 

/Bominica says, 41 Every owner or manager shall pro- 
ride ffjr bis slaves a sufficient Quantity of good and 
Uholesorae food, dry and comfortable lodging, suitable 
cMhm| f and medical aid and advice, and comfortably 
Sfointairkal! old; and infirm, and diseased eUves on his 
, estate, the whdie under the penalty of £100 for each 



csmimion/' Now hero.ft sq 4 to be under penalty the 
whole, Wbichj whether, it be memft .jointly-or separate* 
ly,.yet comprehends all these. specified things, among 
which 19 exen~ ad.vicG.which ifi-jacce&saey.-for-.sill, and 
especially to $aya? in tftc. .provision .of*, securing, : to 
whom by penalty there is a; great display of humanity 
q^JcindoeBjp But ha» ; there ne^er bean a failure of 
gmng a^vjqe ^-r-or has -ever the mufftty of £100 beca 
known tq ^ve bgesgt Wsactod ? Oh, here ar$ humane 
aa i d,geuerpu 9 , l laWsl .hut. in.reality it if only in pretence 
by mec in j^heop?? clothing designedly to deceive. :..• 
wMt®»'#ad me* 

dicalj^enin ;abuudanob"in pretence, but in reality they 
haye etpei ^ime»tpr&, sof masters and drivers, causing 
the blood stream ftpm their bodies instead ,of wine and 

mft dtf ireo b nir»«* . - - - --r.'-.- •;■ - T --V.r •-. iV?-- 

ft, ipjery ojwesvabie, in the proixswled in 

beMf of ^layes, .wfcat a number of ^argo sums by fine 
or penalty is annexed to the ilhpsing of the slave. 
But when ft is recollected that these penalties are 
made fay vyrngfa ,and masters, to be executed often by 
the owner or ra^ster, it is no wonder that they are 
great in#m«ber and magoftqde, to make a pretence of 
such fortftication against enerooxhraent op the slave?. 
However, this pretence is nearly the sambas was made 
by a ca,ptaip ia a regftpent, ivh<? was a smuggler of 
Highland whisky, anil who (sad a large quantity lodged 
about a farm town m the Mearus, of which he was in¬ 
formed and sent to apprehend; upon which, to con¬ 
ceal his guilt, and, in pretence of zeal against the affair, 
he- ordered bis men to shoot any one about the farm 
who wopid seek to 'kinder them from searching or selz? 
!zg the unlawfully smuggled whisky. Pretty fellow, 
ft was lift ourn, asd.b© had apprised tb© people of the 
farm of -this mandate giyen to his men, and removed 
the Whisky before his men reached the 1 

How mcohernnit and evep incongruous in these iasti- ' 
tuteV for Jamaica, $om?nica, 

and Bahama^,' to-p^fc^^. ; puijftfe .tfte injurem of 
slaves by rape or n^n|^^t^=4©&*b,wfthpwtb©W6^ 0 f - 
clergy * Now, thbsjgh p^ifbjpent ooglft always to be 
smted to the nature, and proportioned to the degree of 




'the crimes and 'regulated by the Jaw of God, which 
to rapine and murder justly annexes death without any 
exemption, to show the divine displeasure a gains £ these 
giiss —te maintain order in his government—to effeetu- 
shy : prevent any liability frora the 1 crihimal-^and to lie a 
Wattling to others; yet from what part of GodVlaw, dr 
ibrj what reason, would what would, by dime appoitvt- 
Eidnt.' lve a benefit in the other world for eternity, be 
withheld? • 

•^^ic remedy from siti-i3 just for the guilty; and while 
all are guilty, needing this remedy, the more guilty the 
more needy, and-the offer of the remedy cap he made 
without the palliation - of the guilt--ryea, to the greater 
exhibition of its malignity; and to withhold the remedy, 
is th shut the miserable creature into hell, to be a mi- 


that renders so liable to these crime ?, and also to punish 
them, is very incoherent and doubly guilty. 

The Crown colonies, in their name and number of 
population, are as follows;— 


Demerara, - -—__ 70,000 

IBerbicej —--i---—21,003 

Si. Lucia, ---si- 13,500 

Trinidad, __ 23,000 • 

Capa of Good Hope,«—— -35,500 

Mauritius, —» 7G,QttQ 


239,000 

331,000 
81,000 

24.500 

23.500 
30,000 

19.500 

14.500 

12,700 

9,000 
0,000 
5,400 

9.500 
4,650 

: ; ; • •.■■■• 571,250 

Honduras. a small settlement on the continent 
of America, neither Crown nor chartered,, 
hat a dependency on Jamaica, containing', ' 2,450 
D 2 






, Ffiom .the of poor. captivated -Cf 08 &$es- in 
Africa, through *$ trie fffpOWK %‘.^adeasi»- : m«rohaptc, 
coloaitit#» owuew* f maafcera, pmseer$, driveis,/&c,/4bc 
TnoutofulefioQtoa alh,hea<joK^ejn?ja30 hardening that 
they o^coms.is cuHousand Tpid .pf fpsling.^^pjoeri 
steel topif^eetha breast of am&n, pjras the powder 
that, fey aa-iBxplosiop m an k??tat 4 » blow thousands ia 
the air. See the progress jn £b® process of depravity 
arid judieird liardness, in the slave trade, anim^iresipd 
on in .■Edinburgh Instructor, . 70 b 30,~ No.-d, ppr-646, 
647. No doiipt the conscience of Joseph's brethren 
accused them .—Qev AboUiionish p.2, • ^ 

The pretended new improved »0 behalf of 

slaves, , published by forty-onp; oobjto^r .dated " 2 !^ 
April, 1831, to which wm 

designed to pountpract the efifeyt pi’ the- lath ppritiant 
to Parliament, afywella$ tpoppose tbo J^WOP. A& 
ti-Slavery Society } pod by the &pfH»pe aye directed 
to the people of Great Britain aod Itelaadi under 
the professed relation of feUon^pouptfyinen t where* 
in these forty-one say—“ We, the undersigned per¬ 
sons, possessing property in the West India colonies, 
have seen, with regret and astonishment; an ad¬ 
dress to the people of Great Britain, by the London 
Anti-Slavery Society, calling on all die people in this 
kingdom. Who prefer humanity to oppression, truth to 
falsehood, freedom to slavery, to support those candi¬ 
dates only to represent them in Parliament who ha^e 
Jetemmed upon adopting measures for the speedy an¬ 
nihilation of slavery&c. After which, these forty-one 
resume the address, and repeat the relation, and say 
that they also prefer humanity to oppression, truth to 
falsehood, freedom to slavery; and, together with pos¬ 
sessing property in the West India colonies, possess 
also the means of correctly ascertaining the actual state 
of the negro population; are ready to prove that the 
general condition of slaves has been grossly misrepre- 
sentsd } arid assert, in the face of our country, that the 
speedy annihilation of slavery would be hurtful} deny 
what has been said of their un&tness to frame laws for 
the benefit of their bondmen; ori the contrary, out cf 
the various measures suggested by the British Parlia- 
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men t for an^eliosatitig the condition of slavey the far 
greater proportion of them are under forcej Onacted hy 
the eokmial legislator And, sifter dhi&^these forty* 
«W say^-that theydmva desired, and still desire,-aad 
^§*oul& must actively propose, any investigation, on 
oath, which* Parliotnent should be pleased to institute, 
for the purple of ascertaining what ia the real conds- 
ition ofi the slavo population—'What daws haye been 
passed for- their bnnefifcr-wfeat progress they have made, 
and are now making, towards cmUmtipn-r-aad what 
, further well«d»gested measures are best calculated to 
prepare them for a participation ip those civil right? 
and privileges which are enjoyed by other classes of his 
Majesty*? subjects; at the earliest period compatibly 
with the well-being of the slave* themselves, with the 
safety , of the colonies, and with a fair and equitable 
■■ Consideration of the interests of private f roperty.—- 
- ^Vith the names of the forty-ope,—-p. 1. ', ‘ 

-Now hem, by the forty-one* is, a professed, alliance 
apd allegiance to his Majesty apd to his Govemmeat— 
a professed desire for the welfare o* their slaves—a de¬ 
nial. of unfitness and unwillingness to frame laws for 
their good-r-a .readiness for oath in the investigation of 
their condition—-hud ,yet an acknowledgment that 
hitherto they had not been civdfeed, ppr participated 
in civil rights and privileges with .o^ar^ela^es of his 
Majesty's subjects, But, since thus Was known to co- 
lonjfts,: why.did they not bris^ rdayes into a state, of 
cmlisaripu, and to R participation with oiuer o.lasses of 
h { Y Majesty's subjects, at a mom early period, than 
this ? since the condition of slaves required this* and 
since co-lonisits had the opportunity for this, aa well as 
the means of information of its need. = Measures sug¬ 
gested by the, British Government for the ameSkiratba 
m 4te; condition of slave? implied the British Govern¬ 
ments view of the; need of this suggestion,, and rim va¬ 
riety of suggestmuitop^ extent©? need of %ir 
suggestions; and if the condition required these, sug¬ 
gestions, this surely proved the unfitness,, oh else the 
nh?rilKngr»ess, of colonists to frame, laws. And the 
nqt enacting the whole of these suggestions showed the 
dieloyalty of colonists to Government—only adopting 
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wh'-fc they thought and all showed their ^uifdness 
and 1 unwillingness to frame laws for their bondmen ; 
and this unfitness, in a - great measure, to arise from 
unwillingness. And when colonists say that they pre¬ 
fer humanity to oppression, truth to fialsehocxL '-avri 
freedom to slavery,—their preferring humanity and 
freedom must be fo.‘ themselves, and not for the slaves; 
eke how would the condition of slaves have been so 
long allowed by the colonists to he ill ? and how would 
they have seen, withregretand astonishment, an address 
by the London Anti-Slavery Society in behalf of slaves ? 

per necessary means in behalf of slaves, detaining tLm 
in this acknowledged ill condition, and daily adding to 
theirnumber ? All showed that, though the representa¬ 
tion given by the London Anti-Slavery Society of the 
condition of slaves and the need and practicability of •: 
abolition, was reckoned by the colonists to jbe injurious, 
yet it was true and necessary; andlhatcolonistshavebeen 
more anxious to deny than to keep free from just blame. 
The doing of which shows, that the consideration of co¬ 
lonists’ private property has had greater weight with 
them, than the consideration of the personal interest 
and the well-being of the slaves. While this publica¬ 
tion, by the forty-one, not being the whole of their 
Statists Books, but only extracts—moreover, being ako 
to deceive the nation—these extracts are 80 detached, 
elliptical, inconclusive, and some of them incoherent, to 
give the most favourable aspect, that, though in prac¬ 
tice these colonists have preferred falsehood to truth, 
yet their design ia this publication leads its-to believe 
that they have not practised falsehood, in giving a 
worse account of slaves’ condition than is really the 
case. And if these enactments, published by thefdrty- 
one, be new and improved, sorely the old had been 
very bad; and this they Were, and this the present are, 
and in some of them there is no newness aor improve¬ 
ment. J ' ‘ ' ; 

Since this is the publicly-professed allowance of the 
state of things by permission, what must it actually 
be ? for what signify pretences ? for colonists will al¬ 
ter, evade, afcd do as they please. All which, together 
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pth .this publication, bearing the forty-one colonists' 
ramfiSt nnaegiably pw j, in the face of our country, 
Utat these colonists prefer falsehood to truth* and 
hereby show their unfitness to give cath; and all shows 
the truth of the charge brought against them, and die 
urgent need of the interference of the British Parlia¬ 
ment, and of the petitions and the address of the 
London Anti-Slavery Society for this end, being- carried 
iato eiTcct. ; ■■■■'•. 

By the way, I may here quote from a pamphlet of 
the |ate Professor Brace of Whitburn, originally writ- 
tpa hy thitt body to which he did then belong: That 
such a horrid traffic as the eVve t^de should ever have 
been kriown especially that it should have been car¬ 
ried on insuch a systematic manner, and to such an 
enormous extent, and oO resolutely persisted in, with 
ajlits atrocious circumstances, as it has been in Bri¬ 
tan, to the destruction of ec, many tno usands yearly, 
and the misery of so large a portion of the human 
mo~ .mush bring a heayy gci.lt uad leave an indelible 
stain upens, any Christian land. That, after the public 
attention was . awakened to demand a legislative con¬ 
sideration and abolition of it, after so many petitions 
and forcible arguments produced in the cause of hu¬ 
manity and justice,.against which rot a shadow of ar¬ 
gument could be offered, but what arises from corrupt 
interest, and inveterate evil habits, and such as might 
be employed to excuse, any vdlany, and vindicate any 
lucrative robbery or muyder-^-it should have been suf¬ 
fered so long to Unger, or rather, in fact, fo have 
gone on with accelerated violence, under a kind of 
taction from the British Government; and that, of 
late, when the limited "rime approached for a total abo¬ 
lition, in performance pf a kind of engagement to the 
$mo\is public, that engagement should appear to be 
dSded, the wishes and hopes of the better past of the 
sgtjon disappointed , and the loudest cry of justice, hu- 
ft$uity, mubrejigjou set at nought, is a pitch,” &®. &e» 
If islromthe slave trade being a$owed,yea, established 
fjjkfelk Gtffffpd-on: iB-..an allows systematic public 
tfett&eibhave besn^ouudaejeus in its defence; 
$4 \ Bark ami' Hate's t?#de' been in the ■ smallest 
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degree authoritatively countenanced by law, they would 
have been equally bold and impudent, and it would also 
have had advocates. The worst of causes will find 
advocates.' ' ; 

These slight hints are far from affording a com‘- 
plete view of the evils connected with slavery, respect¬ 
ing the enslaving and the enslaved, and theircondition; 
being unlawfully obtained, and unlawfully used, with¬ 
out proper remuneration for labour, so much so as to 
be faint and unable—liable, to abuse by coercion, and 
almost without the benefit of law, human or divine, so 
r as to be of benefit in their behalf, either for protection 
or for redress, sold and bought like cattle, separating 
the mother and her children, whereby, in the colonies 
as well as in bringing from Africa, the very tenderest 
ties of nature are torn asunder; kept in a state of prosti¬ 
tution through the almost entire want of marriage, and 
of its bonds being preserved inviolate, and being the 
ery universal and very common custom of masters 
and mistresses hiring out females for prostitutes, by 
means of which heart-cutting debauchery offspring is 
greatly Obstructed, almost without the enjoyment of 
the means of salvation of the well-grounded heart- 
cheering hope which it inspires; directing to look for 
rest at last in blessedness complete. Yea, the seventh 
day being no rest to them in their bodies, but a busy 
market day, and subjected not properly to justly-de¬ 
served punishment* but to different kinds of cruel wan¬ 
ton, and brutal usage in all the variety of ways that arbi¬ 
trary despotic hardened tyranny can devise; the which, 
were it not for its prevention, is not to be named, which 
the poor slaves are neither able to elude nor yet to en¬ 
dure ; sometimes ending in their death, and sometimes; 
when unable to labour, left to shift for themselves; or 
hanged like a dog. Evidence, p. 75 ; by allof which means 
poor slaves* lives are rendetm both bitter and short, oc¬ 
casioning such a supply from Africa, estimated to be 
annually two hundred thousand to the. West Indies; 
whereby in a variety of ways creatures arc captured; 
and, through violence, are carried away from friends 
and from native lands, subjected to suffocation on the 
passage to the West Indies, where they are brought to 
share in this cruel debauched condition; and all these 
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creatures of the same original in their frame, having 
the same feeling as the present, and souls.to be saved 
or lost as well as we, and yet thus deprived of the 
means of salvation; which condition is very pitiable 
indeed* and has a heart-piercing cry for the abolition 
of a system by which such abuse is produced, and with 
which such evils are connected, which in their nature, 
cause, and effect, are contrary to the nature, the law, 
and the glory of God, and must be to the hurt of all 
concerned, even of those by whom these evils are oc¬ 
casioned, by the injury done to others and the violence 
and injury thereby done to themselves, which would 
all be prevented by the rectifying of these in the aboli¬ 
tion of slavery—in the enlargement of the church to 
the glory of God~and thus the proposed abolition has 
as one of its ends the same as the Bible Society, and 
is what the Bible in whole requires, for the remedying 
the; evils belonging to the system of slavery, which, 
though its parts are many, yet in its kinds maybe classed 
in three:—1st, The temporal'cruelty in bringing from 
Africa, on the passage, and in the colonies. 2d, The 
debauchery with reference to the seventh command. 3d, 
The destitution of the divinely-appointed means for re¬ 
covery to the glorifyingandto.the enjoying of God; and 
this of the abolition is an object which has a call on all, 
in every condition, to contribute their aid according to 
their respective opportunities, and is an object worthy of 
every man in whatsoever station; and has had a very 
universally-increased concurrence of late, by persons 
individually and jointly, by speeches and by petitions, 
that have been like unto a river rapidly swelling in its 
course by the accession of numerous tributary streams. 
And herein the finger of God may be seen in the means 
portending to the end; and to this end the very institutes 
lately published by the colonists, and writings by their 
advocates, do contribute, though indirectly, and not 
according to the colonists* design. /i 

. What came to my hand on the side- of those who 
advocate; the continuance of slavery, was some years 
ago, and is written in the form of two letters, by one 
vdio.designatea himself Mercator ; besides since/the 
pretended declaration by the forty-one, and some occa- 



sional hints, chiefly by Mr. M'Queen; and my ensuing 
publication is in direct reply to these two letters, which, 
though written upon the eve of the prbhibition of the 
importation of slaves, twenty-five yearn ago, yet sum¬ 
marily contain all the arguments that, for the support 
of slavery, ever have been adduced. Which reply 
leads to show the indefensibleness of modem slavery, 
and the invalidity of the pretended claim of the West 
India colonists to slaves; which claim, in the predeces¬ 
sors of these colonists, originated in injustice and fraud, 
and has been continued by fraud, and disobedience to 
British authority and law. And the reply leads also to 
trace the different ways in which bond-servants under 
the ancient economy were obtainable, according to 
divine institution, and the usage they received; and 
herein to treat very minutely on all the ordinances and 
privileges the church then enjoyed, and of the Divine cate 
that bond-servants should participate therein^ Which 
shows that, from what was appointed by God, either 
as to the manner of obtaining bond-servants, or as 
to the usage they should receive, no warrant for modern 
slavery can be drawn. Yea, the word of God classes 
men-stealers with sinners the most atrocious and vile, 
and the which to prevent justly annexes the penalty of 
death; by which the present slavery, in its very exist¬ 
ence, is disallowed. Which all show the colonists’ 
claim on slaves to be illegal, invalid, and destitute of 
any real claim, not only from the British power, but 
also from the word of God. All which leads to view 
the need, and to show the practicability and manner of 
abolition. 

In my Reply, I shall answer the first of these Letters 
in portions, to the beginning of each of which I shall 
prefix M. for Metpator ; and when I do not take a 
whole section, I shall introduce what follows with 
to signify that it belonged to the former part of the 
section; and the last of these Letters I shall answer in 
whole. To the beginning of my Reply I shall prefix 
Arts.; and in the course I shall notice what has lately 
occurred, chiefly by Mr. McQueen, which has come to 
my hand since my Reply to Mercator was complete, 



while I was endeavouring to obtain as true and well 
authenticated account, of what I have here given of the 
way in which slaves are obtained in Africa, their usage 
on their passage to the We3t Indies, and their condi¬ 
tion there, as I could; which has been the cause of 
the delay of the publication of what I had in reply to 
the Letters. 


LETTERS, &c. 


M. Page 3. 


ABOLITION Otf THE SLAVE TRADE. 


SsK, 

It is understood, that, on opening of Parliament, a 
Bill is to be brought in, under the auspices of his Ma¬ 
jesty's Ministers, for the immediate and total abolition 
of the slave trade. 

Ans .—Either this Bill has not been brought in, or 
else it }?r ~ not been caixied into execution, for the slave 
trade is not yet abolished. 

M. p. 3.—I am not about to discuss the expediency 
of this measure on hackneyed grounds. To vindicate 
the slave trade is not a duty incumbent on the West 
India planter or merchant, but on the British Legisla¬ 
ture, in whom it originated; by whom it was sanctioned 
and encouraged, and who even imposed on the court of 
Spain the famous Assiento contract, the object of 
which was, to secure to this country the exclusive sup¬ 
ply o? all the Spanish colonies with negroes. 

Ans.—M&mr a contract is wrong iu itself, and in its 
object and design; and whatever name is given, does 
not alter the nature of the object, nor make that which 
is wrong to be right; yet false names r.re often used to 



misrepresent; but still every filing should have its 
proper name, and infamous Is tbe name that belongs 
to a contract that has.such an object in end and de¬ 
sign x and to vindicate what is wrong is not the duty of 
any man; and to assert what is not true, surely is not 
duty either; and the using of falsehood for the de¬ 
fence of a cause is often for want of truth, and thereby 
nearly allied to doing it upon hackneyed grounds. The 
origin of slavery in the British colonics was in the reign 
of Elizabeth, by the traders bringing captured blacks 
from Africa to the British colonies, and saying, that 
these blacks came on board to these colonies of their 
own consent, and that it was necessary to have them 
as a property, in order to subduo them to Christianity 
for their own good; and thus, Government being de¬ 
ceived, gave the colonists a claim to these blacks by 
charters; and herein, no doubt, through the falsehood 
and fraud of colonists, a sanction from British power 
was obtained, upon account of which, together with 
whatever after encouragement it gave this trade, the 
British power is under obligation not to vindicate the 
trade, because that would be to add sin to crime, but 
’ t® abolish it—which would have been the duty of the 
British power, though its sanction or encouragement 
tad sever been given; and, besides, it being the duty 
of the British legislature, it was also the duty of West 
Mia planters and merchants, and these last, to have 
test! first in the abolition.—To this T. Clarkson says, 
pp. 10,11. “ With respect to original grants or pernis- 
sioaa of Governments, the case is very clear. History 
informs us, that neither the African slave trade, nor the 
West Indian slavery, would have been allowed, had it 
sot been for the misrepresentations and falsehoods of 
those who were first concerned in them. The Govern¬ 
ments of those times were made to believe, , first, that 
poor Africans embarked voluntarily on board the ships 
which took them from their native land; and, secondly, 
fiat they were conveyed to these colonies principally 
fef their own benefit, or out of Christian feeling for 
than, that they might afterwards be converted to Chris- 
fisaity. Take, as an instance of the first assertion, the 
way in which Queen Elizabeth was deceived, in whose 
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reigm: the execrable siftve trade began in. England, This - 
great princess seems, on the very commencement of the 
trade, to have questioned its lawfulness. She seems 
to have entertained a religious scruple concerning it, 
and to have revolted at the very thoughts of it. She 
seems io have been aware of the evils to which its con¬ 
tinuance might lead, or that, if it were sanctioned, the 
most unjustifiable means might be made use of to pro¬ 
cure the persons of the natives of Africa. Andj in 
what light she would, have viewed any acts of this 
kind, had they taken place to her knowledge, we may 
conjecture from-this fact—that when Captain (after¬ 
wards Sir John) Hawkins returned from his first voyage 
to Africa and Hispaniola, whither he had carried slaves, 
she sent for him, and, as we learn from Hill's Naval 
History, expressed her concern lest any of the Africans 
should ’ be carried off without their free consent—de¬ 
claring fbftt it would be detestable, and call down the 
vengeance of heaven upon the undertakers. Captain. 
Hawkins promised to comply with the injunctions of 
Elizabeth in this respect. But he did not keep his 
word.; for, when he « mt to Africa again, he seized 
many of the inhabitar s, and carried them off as slaves.' 
“ Here, (says Hill) began the horrid practice of forcing 
the Africans into slavery—an injustice and barbarity 
which, so sure as there is vengeance in heaven for the 
worst uf crimes, will sometime be the destruction of all 
who encourage it.’’ Take, as au instance of the se¬ 
cond, what Labat, a Roman missionary, records in his 
account of the Isles of America. He says, that Louis 
XIII. was very uneasy when he was about to issue the 
edict by which «]l Africans brought into his colonies 
were to be'made slaves, and that this uneasiness conti¬ 
nued until he was assured, that the introduction of them 
in this capacity into his foreign dominions was the read¬ 
iest way of converting them to the prirciples of the 
Christian religion. It was with the understanding, 
then, that the Africans left their own country volun¬ 
tarily, and that they were to enjoy the blessings Of 
Christianity, that the first transportations were allowed, 
and that the first English grants and acts of Parliament,* 
and the first foreign edicts, sanctioned them. We 
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have, therefore, the fact well authenticated, as it relates 
to original Government, grants and permissions, that the 
title of the owners of many of tho Creole slaves in our 
colonies had its origin in fraud and falsehood/' 

M. p. 4.—The West India planters and merchants 
have only been the humble instruments of accomplish¬ 
ing the declared purpose of the British Parliament; 
and, encouraged by the high sanction of the legisla¬ 
ture, which in every country impresses its principles 
on the minds Of the people, they cannot be blamed for 
having participated in the execution of this once-favoured 
project for extending the commerce, and thereby add¬ 
ing to the wealth and strength of the British empire. 

Jus .—I do not know wherein the West India plant¬ 
ers and merchants have been humble, though they had 
good reason to be so, for their not plainly declaring 
their own purpose to the British Parliament, but using 
falsehood and fraud to obtain its sanction for accom¬ 
plishing their own purpose, and for disseminating 
wrong view? wherein Mercator participates, to obtain 
favour H the .rinds of people in the prosecution of th ; „ 
trade, which hos thereby, through misrepresentar ,n, 
been too much favoured. Indeed, therefore, the plant¬ 
ers and merchants surely are to be blamed, and that 
doubly, for using wrong means for an evil ei. -through 
which, whatever wealth has been added to tne British 
empire, no strength has been thereby added; and 
whatever ill-gotten gain is obtained, is not to be esti¬ 
mated real wealth, especially when it is gotten at such 
expense. It is righteousness that exalteth a nation; 
but sin, however much desired, indulged, and palliated, 
has ever been, and ever will be, the reproach of any 
people. 

M. p. 4.—If the principles of Parliament are now so 
much more pure, that the proscription of this traffic is 
necessary, as a sacrifice at the altar of humanity, let 
them not heap obloquy on the West India planters, but 
& ffie odium wherc .it is justly due, and acknowledge, 
while they expiate, the crimes of their predecessors. 
e 2 
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Ans .— 1 Though Parliament was blameable at first for 
acting improperly, through misinformation, and thereby 
giving charters, and for afterwards continuing the sys¬ 
tem*, after it was seen that falsehood had been used to 
obtain a claim on slaves, and that planters did not act 
according to these charters! which-bound to conform to 
British law; and while the odium might to be fixed; 
where it. is due, and a part belongs to Parliament, espe¬ 
cially for continuing the system after it was discovered; 
yet a part—the first and chief part—of odium ought to 
be fixed on planters and merchants, for first "using 
falsehood and fraud to obtain a claim by charters.. 
And though it was the duty, and would have been the 
honour, of the British Parliament, that its principles 
had always been so pure as not to have given a sanc¬ 
tion,—-yet, upon conviction, has need, at the bar of 
justice, in the.exercise of executive power, to retract 
the claim, and abolish the system and traffic which was 
at first begun, and has been continued, at the expense 
of sacrificing truth, justice! and humanity. And though 
the sin that is . always against God, iff the crimes 
against men, cannot by Parliament be expiated, yet a' 
confession of, and a turning from, the sins of predeces¬ 
sors, is by God required, Levit. xxvi. 40, 41. and re¬ 
commended by practice, Psalfncvi. 6. ' 

■ ‘ ' ' ‘ -$' ■ "• 

M. p. 4.—Let them also remember, that one moral' 
virtue is riot to be trampled upon, that another may he 
exalted; and that those who pretend to be the votaries 
of humanity must not be the violators of justice. ; 

Avs .—Let planters and merchants remember, that the' 
commencement and the continuance of the trade ^■as 
at the expense of trampling upon every moral virtue of 
justice and truth, as well as of humanity, in the tramp¬ 
ling upon poor slaves, and all trampling upon con¬ 
science ; and the : abolition is : not it) pretence, but in 
reality, the exalting of justice, as well as of humanity, 
in the exalting of slaves ; and for Parliament to dtf 
otherwise than what ! have said, would be td violate- 
justice, humanity, and the command of Him under' 
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whom all do reign, and to whom thay will be found to 
be amenable at last. 

j M. p S .—The West India planters, while they call 
apon Parliament to indemnify them against the pecu¬ 
niary consequences of the abolition, warn them of other 
consequences against which no idemnity can be given, 
and strongly protest against this violent innovation, by 
which their property, depending on a trade established, 
and hitherto protected, by the laws of their country, is 
now to be sacrificed. 

• -. Ans .—To indemnification from the consequences of 
the abolition, the West India planters from Parliament 
have no legal claim; 1st, Because their claims by char- 
tern-they obtained by falsehood and fraud. 2diy, For 
not acting according to these charters, that expressly re¬ 
quire the whole of their administration to be' conforma¬ 
ble to English law. Thomas Clarkson, pp. 11, 12, and 
in p. 13, says, a proprietor informs of what passed at 
a meeting among themselves, August, 1785, when the 1 
following question was in the order of the dayIs 
there any law, written or printed, by which a proprie¬ 
tor can prove his title to his slaves, under or conforma¬ 
ble to the laws of England ?" And, “ Why (immedi¬ 
ately said one of tho members) conformable to the' 
laws of England? Will not the courts in England 
admit such proof as is authorised by our slave laws ?” 
‘Vi apprehend not, (answered a second), unless we can 
show that our slave laws (according to the limitations 
of the charter) are not repugnant to the laws of Eng¬ 
land.*’ The same gentleman resumed“ Does the 
original purchaser of an African slave in the island ob¬ 
tain any legal title from the merchant or importer of 
slaves, and of what nature ? Does it set forth any title 
of propriety, agreeable to the laws of England, (or even 
to-the laws of nations) to be in the importer, more 
than what depends upon his simple averment? and, 
have not free negroes been at sundrf times trepanned' 
by such dealers, and. been brought contrary to the 
laws of nations, and sold here as slaves ? ’* “ There is 
no doubt, (observed a third) but such villanoua actions 
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have been done by worthless people. However, oh 
honest and unsuspicious man may be deceived in buy¬ 
ing a stolen horse; yet, it does not follow, that he may 
have a fair and just title to a horse, or any thing else, 
bought in an open and legal market; but, according, 
to the obligation of being not repugnant to the laws of 
England, I do not see how we can have any title to our 
slaves likely to be supported by charters.”—3dly, 
Because colonists have continued the importation of 
"slaves, contrary to that authority from whom co¬ 
lonists originally derived their claim ; and herein, 
while from Britain planters receive, to support their 
trade, the commands of Britain, disallowing the com¬ 
missioning of slaves, colonists have for twenty-five 
years disobeyed. If it be. said that colonists paid a 
price for slaves, yet it was not to the slaves, who; 
through stealth afcd violence were forced away, and 
received nothing; therefore, from them it cannot be ex¬ 
pected, nor restitution demanded. If any restitution 
is to be made, it is to those slaves yet in possession, 
while many thousands once injured are now in the 
other world, whose condition does not admit of resti¬ 
tution. 

M. p. 5 .—They ask, too, whether it is consistent 
with that purity of principle by which the abolitionists 
profess to be actuated, to retain the profits of this exe¬ 
crable traffic, whose continuance they are, about to 
abolish ? While they reprobate the crime, will they 
pocket the fruits oF it ? If so, the point to which their 
morality extends can be precisely ascertained—-that it 
goes on so far as it affects only the interests of others, 
but stops short vhe moment that it touches their own. 

Ans .—An execrable traffic it may very properly be 
called, and a very great pity it is that it ever existed ; 
for, whatever Mercator calls profit, the traffic has had 
it—has had fruits of sin and of suffering, which, by Mer¬ 
cator. are wholly overlooked; and the fruit of it in 
money must consequently be of the same nature as 
what Judas received for Christ, which was the price of 
blood—which pries the high priest refused to retain; 
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and those who of this traffic, have most money have the 
Biost loss'; and whatever have been the incomes of 
planters, of these incomes abolitionists seek none, and 
their! morality extends to the abolishing the accursed 
traffic, without pocketing any of the fruits of it in time 
past or yet to come; and this is consistent with purity 
as well as with morality; and in both these, abolition- 
isls are precisely alike; and the fruit of the traffic'will' 
appear in, another day, when it will be reprobated as a 
crime, and punished as a sin. By abolitionists, Merca¬ 
tor here apparently means those in Parliament who were 
engaged in favour of the slaves; yet, to these in Par¬ 
liament the profit was not sought, nor upon them was 
it bestowed; and that ever the nation had any share in 
the fruits is a great pity indeed; but to return the 
profits of this traffic to planters, is what justice does not 
require, arid what the condition of things in the nation 
does not admit. 

M. p. 5 .—For near a century and a half the British 
nation has reaped fruits almost incalculable from this 
very slave trade. It produces annually near three 
millions to the revenue, in the duties paid on West 
India produce, and takes off almost double that 
amount in British manufactures. As the source of the 
West India trade, it furnishes employment for two hun¬ 
dred thousand tons of British shipping, and sixteen 
thousand British seamen; and thus, is one of the great 
supports of that naval power to which she Owes her 
independence, and even existence as a nation. If Par¬ 
liament choose to abolish this trade,.to be consistent, 
they must in future renounce these ill-gotten gains de¬ 
rived from so impure a source; and, to be just, they 
must refund so much of those which they have already 
. received, as wilt indemnify the planters and merchants, 
who, on the faith of Parliamentary sanction, have in¬ 
vested their property in the British colonies. 

Ana .—Whatever gains have been gotten by thir 
- trade, may well be called ill-gotten gains ; though the 
trade furnishes employment- for much shipping, and for 
many seamen, in a trade that carries away two hundred 
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thousand poor captured blacks frota Africa every year? 
which trade also famishes constant employment to ships 
and seamen for its protection, besides an army to sup* 
press and keep in awe the injured slaves, all at the 
expense of Britain, which also pays to support the sugar 
trade to planters at the Expense of blood, from the 
oam* original source and of equal value with their own. 
ff West Indian colonies be so excellent for the wealth 
of Britain, let them be improved by freemen, who will 
do far more work than slaves; but, if the sugar trade 
cannot be profitable for wealth, but by injustice and 
inhumanity, and at the expense of the'welfare of men, 
then it ought not to exist. The state of things in these 
colonies being contrary to nature, justice, and the 
institution of God, is thereby even to the temporal loss 
of possessors, as well as contrary to their duty and real 
interest, and to the welfare of slaves. Through the 
want of wages, slaves have no encouragment to work; 
from a view of personal interest, and through the con¬ 
sequent barbarous usage, especially in the want of 
meat, they are not so able, and thereby less work is per¬ 
formed. T. Clarkson, pp. 48, 49.—By concurrent 
testimony, it is acknowledged, that one free man will 
for wages work as much as three slaves ill-used, whose 
bodies are braised and mangled, and their spirits 
broken and languid, having no hope of deliverance 
from interminable bondage. Therefore, Parliament 
ought undoubtedly to abolish this trade, in doing 
which, it will in future be renouncing the ill-gotten 
gains, and only acting consistently with the obliga¬ 
tion that lies upon it. arising from its establishing, 
protecting, fend supporting this trade. Although 
planters and merchants invested their property in 
these colonies on the faith of Parliamentary sanction, 
yet this sanction was given upon the faith of the de¬ 
claration of planters and merchants, which declaration 
was in falsehood and deceit; therefore, there is not truth 
on the part of the planters and merchants to demand 
that they should be refunded or indemnified, and since 
the trade is in injustice to the slaves, justice dees not 
demand more than truth; but justice and mercy on the 
part of slaves, demand abolition, and truth does not in 
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the least forbid. Contracts and promises are bioding 
to . what 'is right, though the thing be in itself indiffer¬ 
ent, and otherwise not binding, if the thing be not sin¬ 
ful* but if to a thing sinful, as to commit murder, as 
the Jews agreed respecting Paul, or to commit adultery 
or whoredom, or any thing contrary to the unalterable 
holy law of Jehovah—in these cases, a contract or pro** 
raise can never be binding, nor lawful to be performed. 
It is a sin to promise to do. such, and to perform 
would not take away the sin arising from promising, 
test would add another to it. What is wrong in its 
nature can never be altered by the promise of man; 
end die law of Jehovah, which forbids sin, remains the 
same. The prodigal son considered not only that he 
had been ensnared, but that his service to the citizen 
was at the breach of the obligation that lay on him to 
obedience; therefore, without saying what way he would 
get free of his engagement to the citizen, he just says, 

“ I will arise, and go to my father ;” who, upon his re¬ 
turn, welcomed him with honour and joy.—Luke xv. 
15—24. Therefore, from the faith of Parliamentary 
sanction, there is no obligation to continue the accursed 
slave trade. 

SML pp. 6, 7.—Some advocates for the abolition ?>»?e 
asserted, that this measure will not be injurious to th& 
planters; for that, by proper care and humanity in the 
treatment of the slaves, their numbers may be kept up, 
aad even increased without importation from Africa, 
lb arguing with men on subjects of which they have no 
localjenowledge (and I cannot think those persons are 
conversant with the West Indies who have hazarded 
this assertion), the best mode of reasoning is by ana¬ 
logy. It is admitted, that in the manufacturing towns 
of England the population decreases. Every estate in 
the West Indies is a manufactory; the process of boiling 
sugar and distilling rum, is unfavourable to health, and 
necessarily carried on by night as well as by day, 
without intermission, during the whole of the crop sea¬ 
son. If the population decreases in the manufacturing, 
towns of England, where a temperate climate unites 
with the laws of the land in promoting general regula- 
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vity of conduct and domestic attachments; how much 
more must it decrease in the West Indies, where the 
negroes yield to the ardent and uncontrolled influence 
of the passions; where a promiscuous intercourse of 
the sexes takes place; where, consequently, the fewer 
children are bom; and where the climate is unpropb 
tious both to health and longevity ? These considers* 
tions will probably establish in unprejudiced minds 
here, what experience has long ago established in the 
West Indies, that a constant supply of negroes from 
Africa is requisite to continue the cultivation of the 
islands, and, as a necessary consequence, the just claim 
of the planters to an indemnification if that supply be 
prohibited. To refuse it, would be to contaminate a 
measure founded on the pretence of humanity, by a 
manifest act of injustice. 

A ns.—Abolition is absolutely necessary, be the con¬ 
sequence to planters what it will. Though the work and 
climate are unfavourable to health, and a supply neces¬ 
sary, yet upon what account is Africa bound to afford 
this supply, or the planters entitled to indemnification? 
Besides what arises from the work that is injurious to 
health and longevity , much inhuman severity and abuse 
unite, so that all conspire to make the lives Of poor 
slaves both bitter and short. In the continuance of a 
system whereby is occasioned a promiscuous inter¬ 
course of both sexes, which is the direct violation of the 
Express precept of Jehovah's law, which conduct i9 sin, 
and not only practised among the poor blacks, but cn 
couraged by the whites, who unite to debauch the female 
slaves, who are given by their masters to those who 
shamelessly require them, for hire; and thus the whole 
uniting to produce sin here, which will produce suffer¬ 
ing hereafter. To continue this slave trade founded on 
injustice and fraud, whatever was the pretence, would, 
in reality, be doing it at the expense of justice, hu¬ 
manity, chastity, and every obligation. The planters 
•have no legal claim to slaves, and since the trade oegan 
by traders in their predecessors, and by themselves hai 
been continued, whatever would be their loss by aboli¬ 
tion, in the eye of iaw or of reason traders have no legal 
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claim to indemnification. Lai. slavery be abolished, and 
good usage given; Christian privileges afforded, and 
ajarriage established; and if, after all, a supply be ne¬ 
cessary, let people come of choice from Africa, or any 
where else, to lit© West Indies, and then there is no mat- 
tarhow many come. But to uphold a trade at the expense 
t^Bjen by violence forced awayand cruelly used, and led 
into sin, ought never to be named ; and, by Mercator’s 
account, by a promiscuous intercourse of both sexes, we 
may see what a grievous baseness is occasioned, and 
what sort of men would plead for the continuance of the 
system ? By colonists’ having servants without a price at 
.first,they would be mote able to pay wages; and labour¬ 
ers having good usage, would be more fit, and, from a 
view of reward,.would be stimulated to labour far snore 
iian in a state of slavery; and, if the trade is not able 
to pay wages, it is hot worth the having, and ought not 
to exist. <. 

M. p. 8-—Considering the slave trade as an'ab¬ 
stract question, it must be admitted, that it is irrecon- 
eilcable to the principles of humanity and natural 
justice, against which considerations of interest or po¬ 
licy ought not to be set in competition. Bid not this 
trade actually exist, I am persuaded that not a man 
in the kingdom would argue in favour of its beiug esta¬ 
blished ; but having been so long established and acted 
upon, we are. not now to consider the abolition of it 
-abstractedly, but relatively in all its bearings and conse¬ 
quences, or, in the excess of a blind though laudable 
zeal, we may occasion more mischief than we remedy, 
and injure the cause we mean to promote. To those 
who contend that, disregarding all possible conse¬ 
quences, we ought, in the first instance, to set right 
what we feel to be wrong, I answer, that I know of no 
obligation which compels us to act upon such a prin¬ 
ciple. 

Here, I need say nothing against the slave 
trade itself, because Mercator acknowledges it to be 
hreconcileable to the prinicples of humanity and na¬ 
tural justice, and says, that considerations of inter- 

F 
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est or policy ought not to be set in competition with 
those principles; and that the slave trade is so bad, 
that, he is persuaded that not a man in the kingdom 
would argue in favour of its being established; and he 
says it must be admitted, and he thereby admits it 
himself. Since it is so bad, how blameable are they 
who established it, and how much need has it to be 
abolished ?—which is not less necessary that it has 
been long continued, and it, in its bearings and conse¬ 
quences in abolition, is not to be considered as they 
respect colonists, not only because they obtained their 
claim by injustice and fraud—but, because Mercator, 
by his own words, says, that the trade is against the 
principles of humanity and natural justice, and that 
interest or policy ought not to be set in competition 
with these interests; according to which, then, the con¬ 
siderations of interest or policy ought not to hinder it* 
abolition. Bad as the trade is, there are means where¬ 
by it may be abolished, and, without the occasion of 
any mischief, we may remedy the cause we mean to 
promote. To set right what is wrong, is the indispen¬ 
sable duty of every man as far as possible in use of 
proper means, in which there is no reason to fear eriS 
consequence; and it is the duty of planters and mer¬ 
chants, above ait others, to set right the state of slaves, 
by abolishing slavery—because, in planters and mer¬ 
chants it had its origin, and both the condition of slaves 
and the will of Him whose authority can be questioned 
hv none, require this, and policy clearly points out the 
way, and secures from the fear of any danger at all. 

M. p. 9.—Thai the slave trade is sanctioned by the 
laws of the land has already been shown. That it Is 
forbidden by any religious precept, either under the old 
or new dispensation, I have not been able to discover, 
For reasons inscrutable to our finite understandings, 
the carrying away the women and children of the con¬ 
quered countries into captivity, after putting the males 
to the sword, and destroying their cities by fire, was the 
' Divine command, given through the Jewish legislator 
Deut. chap. xx. ver. 13 to 15. Num. chap. xxsi. 
Slavery, therefore, was expressly ordained by the la^of 
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Moses, Norse of the inspired prophets lifted up their 
voices against it. The abolition of it formed no part of 
if# Dime mission either of our Saviour or his apostles. 


—That this sanction has been obtained through 
fraud has also been shown. To know what is not re¬ 
vealed we are not required, and for ignorance thereof 
we are net chargeable with biame; but much of our 
ignorance arises not so much from things not being re¬ 
vealed, nor even from the limitedness of our under- 
tendings, as from the depravity of our understanding 
twain, and from the want of investigation, through ne¬ 
glecting divinely-appointed means of information, and 
even by willingly shutting our eyes against the light of 
wkt is revealed, which is an aggravation, and adds to 
G»ir sin. We do not wish to come to the light, lest our 
deeds should thereby be reproved. . What was the thing 
to which the Divine command was given through the 
Jewish legislator for which the reasons were inscrutable ? 
Was it the severity and judgment in putting all the 
Kales to the sword, and destroying the cities by fire, 
cfwas.it the carrying away the women and children 
$to captivity? 

In Num. xxsi. 1—4, there was a command to slay; yet 
tHc carrying awaV captive the women and children was 
not commanded nor allowed, v. 14, 15. Moses was 
vfpth for saving the women alive, and commanded to 
kill every male among the little ones, and every woman 
tfcatliad been guilty with man, v. 17.; and to save the 
females who were free, who seem to-have been such as 
were tinder age, described by the name of women chil¬ 
dren, v. 18.; the number of whom was thirty-two 
thousand, v. 35.; and the command, v. 2. was the re- 
afwal of the command, ch. xxv. 17. 

■^ln i>eut ; , xx. 11. upon voluntary submission, in com¬ 
pliance with the divinely-prescribed terms in the offer 
of peace, all were to be spared; and, in case of refusal, 
V'13, ail the males were to be destroyed, v. 13. and 
tfeJWomen, and little ones, and spoil, preserved, v. 14. 
j*y. 16,17. all were to be destroyed; according to ch. 
ra. !, 2. ch. xx. 16, 17. the offer of peace was not to 
semade. 
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In Num .scxxi, 7, 8* favour is: implied m giving Vic- 
lory, ; also in giving- the spoil, v. il; and the term m 
there, signifies mankind, aiidinclndcdonly women 
male children; for the advanced males were formerly 
killed in war, v. 7, 8, aswellno were the young after¬ 
wards, who were not allowed to be kept, v. 17; atiit 1 
tlie term men, y, 11, is in opposition, and in distinction 
from the beasts, which by the command of the Lon!, 
v. 26, 27, &p. were appoihfced to be kept, with other 
things, for their appropriate purpose. 1 

La Pent. xx. 11, favour is implied in giving agr&nl 
of the people of the city to become tributary, and 
also in victory, v, 12, 13, as v. 1—4; also in die spared 
residue and spoil, v. 14, and victory, v, 16, as was af¬ 
terwards realized in giving the promised land, under 
the conduct of Joshua, as recorded in the sacred book 
of divipe inspiration that bears his venerable name. 

In, Num. chap. xsxi. there was severity commanded, 
v- 1—4, and executed v. 7,8, oa the advanced males*; 
and, Va 17,; on the male children. 

In Dent; da six. Id, H, there was something of 
judgment, in a lesser degree of, severity; in v. 12,13, 
partial severity, mixed with mercy; in v. 17, severity i& 
destruction complete. 

In all these instances of diversified administration, 
the favour and the severity, in their varied kinds and 
degrees, are not only expressly specified, bat also the 
respective subjects, of each. 

The subjects of the favour are called, Num'. xxxi. 2, 
the children of Israel, and are the same to whom he 
owns himself standing in a special relation, in Deut 
chap, xx- 14,17, the Lord your God. 

The subjects of the severity are, in Num. chapi xxxf, 
2, the Midianites, and are the same who were formerly 
mentioned, ch- xxv. 17. In Deut. xx. 14, they aj? 
among the general class called enemies f v. 1—4, and 
v. 12, the sajnc 5: and v. 15, afar off, and not of-the 
- cities of these pa&kme referred to, v.' 16, abd expressly 
mentioned, *».%%, *h@:Hittite, Araorite, Gauaanite, T*& 
mfsite, Hivite* Jebusite, and were formerly mentioned,’ 
ch. vii. 1, with, the: addition of the Glrgashite. ' 

The subjects of the favour were the members of his 
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church, and her cause was the cause of holiness; and 
the subjects of the severity Were, enemies to the Lord 
and to his church, and to her cause; and the cause of 
these enemies was the cause •‘of sin ; .and according to 
the relation of thesO subjects arethey, With their re¬ 
spective' causes, reckoned by him,' Hum. xxxi. T. 
Avenge’the children of Israel of the Midiafcites, v.’2. 
aveoge the Lord of Midian, v. 4. 

The reaxon of the command to destroy the Midiamtes, 
Num. ch. XxXi. 1, 2, is implied in the very word, 
4> avetige," Which the Lord never will do except for 
sin;" and it is expressed, v. 16, which has a re erence 
to’ ch. xxv„ Where the same command was formerly 
17, With the two-fold reason, v. 18, in the 
matter of Peer and, of Cozbi, and for the complicated 
sia of whoredom and idolatry into which Israel by 
Moab was led, v. 1,2, together with that o p Baal-peor, 
the filthy idol of lewdness, v. 3,-—which is wholly 
dscribedf othe Midianites, y. 18. The Divine displea¬ 
sure began to be exercised against Israel, v/3; for the 
staying of Which, in its cause and effect, Divine order 
Wte given to Moses, v. 4, for the execution of judgment, 
& a Way expressive of public acknowledgment of, and 
indignation against sin, in the manner of its punish¬ 
ment on all the guilty, v. 4; during which time and 
process of command gWen, to be executed by man, and 
jadgsient executed by God in the plague, v. 3—8; 
wime Israel wera weeping, the daring act by the Israelit- 
ish man and Midianitish Woman was committing, v. 
6—8, which was resented by the personal exercise of 
assgistratickl authority inPhinehas, according to v. 4,5, 
—towhose conduct therein the Lord gave his appro- 
^dn, fey turning away the exercise of Divine anger 
from Israel, and by confirming the sacred office of 
priesthood to the posterity of Fhinehas, during that dis¬ 
pensation, v. 8—13; Joshua xxii. 17 Psalm cvi. 28, 
where that sin is lamentably acknowledged incurring 
the Divine displeasure, v. 20, and Phinehas’s conduct 
recorded to perpetuity with honour, v. 30, 31. And in 
the visitation of the Midianites for the Seduction of 
Israel into those two matters^ five of the Midianitish 
kings, expressed by name, were slain, Num; xxxi. 8, 
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rion<^ audacious women, eh. xa», 15; besides Balaam*; 
the reasoe af whose being slain was, that he was the 
cause of the former sinarsd suffering of Israel, Nmni.- 
xxy.. apd of the former > sin of Midian, then Bedsvis^ 
which was thecauseof the present sufferingof Midian, 
dh>. xxxi, %: 8»~—for which it was just, and more than as. 
hundred times just, that Balaamshouid suffer* whether 
he had exposed himself byjoining Midianin the Ota* 
sent war, ch, xxxi. 8, against Israel or not; and th 
the diabolical counsel of Balaam*, the fore-mentioned 
sin,'ch. xxy. is, ascribed, eh. xxxi. 16 ; Rev. iii.14^ 
where he, in the pernicious effect-of but doctrine,, is tft 
peipetuity stigmatized with disgrace*! after he had led 
many into vilenesa and. rained foemi s and was bimsdfv 
in, Divine anger* hurried, away to the. pit,; to:bate fait 
portion with the Vilest of the vile. , , <■ o’l 

The reason, of subjecting them, Dent. xx. 
becauso they hnd utterly disavowed edlegfemce to Gad 
in bis new-covenant character, for which he subjected 
them to become tributary, to them of the church who 
stfll owned him;; and ityrae only ia-'ndmjdiancowilh 
the prescribed pW in the Dirine government, proposal 
unto these heathens, by their becoming submissive, 
that, they were nil to be spared. . Yea, beca’cse, is 
process oftime, they became so formidably hostile.by 
joint concurrence to- hia new-covenant reigo.Peafeft 
Ixxiiii, 1—8,ibe church prayed, that hewouldint© 5 * 
pose to inflict judgment, in order to show his supreme 
universal monarchy and nde. '■/■! 

The reason of the command for complete destnjction* 
Dent. x*„ l.fi.17.; was to beep them of the- church from 
being ensnared? info:sin, v. 18. Exod.x&xm K, by 
nativo inhabrtahts of theso nations, of Cajiaan wlwbi 
werejQ.be possessed by thereof the qhusob. dh 
accomplishment of the prornise fo Abraham, Gem m 
7.'ch. xiii. 17. ch. xv. 7, 18—21; and showed thia care 
to prevent sin to proceed from him who. in holy; and 
who is a j^dous God, ExocL xxxiv.,14, and the same 
command was formerly given, BeutviL 1, 6, 7, 8. 

Tbo reason, for sparing the fruit trees* Beiit. xx. l9, 



^wa^beeaijsfe.they were meat, and for-the support 
(rfmmbsaidtobe hi« life* w. -1-9-»...■ : >•. 

The reason for sparing florae of the women, Nuxnv 
xxxi, 17, was. because they were free of that for which 
the rest suffered—whose sin the scripture, in modesty, 
calls “ knowing man by lying with him,” V. 17; 

•The- reason of there being a condition for sparing all, 
Reut.xx.JQ,H, and event women and children, v. 14, 
;was because they of the church were not. so liable to be 
led,astray by these* which is implied in the description 
of tjbeir situation, “ vety far off from thee, which are 
nQt.oftheciriesof these nations” of Canaan; so that 
evemhere there are traits, of the lenient character of 
• God^showing, that he afflicts not without a cause, and 
that judgment, is his strange work, 

; ; Before drawing a conclusion on any subject, it ifl 
necessary to. view it in whole; and, bn thifl sul^ct 
ni}de? present discussion* we have on record other in- 
sttmcesof- destruction besides those already considered. 
Jfj^ixxy. ch. sxisi. ©cut. xx.; in the two first of 
which places, judgment in destruction had been actually 
executed, and in rite last* only in command and direc¬ 
tion, modulated by Divine holiness, w»dom,faithfoi- 
nes8, and care, suited to the respective circumstances 
of enemiesthe end of which being to keep the church 
from being corrupted by them; and, in.connexidn with 
Se same: object in view in the last, and for the same 
uniform end of them all, does all that remains to be 
surveyed belong, some of which were prior in order of 
time, and as recorded in the inspired page. : 

According to the Divine purpose, which w^s made 
known by Divine promise, Gen, xii. 7, c! „ 17, ch. 
j 18—21, of giving the land of Canaan to the poste¬ 

rity of Abraham, and for the attainment of which Divine 
command, was given* Exod, xXxiii. 1, with the promise, 
7 * 2, and ch. xxxiv. 10, 11, of driving out the utthabi- 
,tests; and to which land Israel was journeying, Ntuh. 
29 ; and for the accomplishment of which, ordca? was 
search, Num. xiii. 1,, 2, with which there Was 
compliance, v. 3—25, with, favourable account of the 
Irnid-itBelf, v. 26, 27; but, from the discouraging ac¬ 
count,, v. 28, 29, which brought evil on Israel, for 
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which those advanced ia age were deprived altogether, 
and the accomplishment of the promise to bo delayed 
towards the children, who found' that it was, neverthe¬ 
less, steady in his view, while the endeavouring the 
frustration thereof by the ten spies brought upon them 
death—while to the other two, with Moses and Aaron, 
concerned for the Divine glory in the accomplishment 
of the promise, peculiar favour was shown, v. 30—33. 
ch. xiv. 1—38. In v. 45, Israel was defeated; yet; 
ch. xs. 14—21, Moses sent to Edom, under the name 
of brother, for a passage through his country, but was 
denied by him, from whom Tsrael tumed away, without 
engaging in war. In Num. xxi. 2, Israel requested 
Divine success against Afad, and obtained it, v. 3, and 
utterly destroyed the people and cities. In ch. xxi. 
21,22, lar&vl requested of Sihon a passage through his 
larfd, but was refused by him, w. 23, who was smitten 
by the Sword, v. 24, and his land possessed, with the 
Amorites of Jazer expelled, and its villages taken. In 
v, 33, upon Israel’s journey, Og, king of Bashan, and 
bis people, went out to oppose and to destroy; v. 34, 
Divine order and direction given to smite, and en¬ 
couragement in the promise of success—which order 
was obeyed, and which success was afforded in the 
slaying of Og, with his sons and his people, that none 
was left, alive, v. 35. 

Here is an object in design and pursuit, and that is 
the possessing the premised land of Canaan, to the ob¬ 
taining of which there was command and direction to 
the use of means, in which there was success, except 
ch. xiv. 45, and in which there was a varied; line of 
conduct—in Israel passing Edom, and slaying Arad, 
Sihon, and Og. 

The reason of driving out to which there was pro* 
miso given, Exod. xxxiii. 1,2, and command, ch. xxxiv. 
10, 11, was to keep Israel from being corrupted, for 
which warning is given, v. I2 ; , 15, 16; and that Israel 
might be exclusively for him whose name is holy and *a 
jealous God, as it well became him to be; and, to this 
end, command is given, v. 13, 14, 17. Num. xxxiii. 
50—-53, order was given to Moses, and through him'to 
Israel, to drive oat the inhabitants from Canaan, and 
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Uydertroy their pictures and molten images, and to le¬ 
vel the high places, whereon these images stood, and to 
divide the land, v. 54; and the not driving out is 
threatened-, v. 55, 56. Deut. vii. 1-—5;. and the reason 
of this arises from the relation, v, 6. and motives to 
Comply with obedience, v. 7—26. ch. ix. 1, 2. Upon 
Israel going to possess, they were informed upon what 
account, they were to obtain the land—that it was not 
for their own goodness in heart nor in conduct, but 
Srom a regard which the Lord had to his promise to 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, Deut. ix. 5. ch. iv. 37,.38; 
With an injunction most becoming, v. 39, 40. ch. xii. 
29, 30.; and the wickedness of the natives of these 
nations, was given as the reason of their being cast out, 
Deut, ix. 4, 5. ch. xx. 16—18; and to this special re¬ 
lation, with corresponding duty, Israel are called, Deut. 
xsix, 13—29. Levit. xviii. 24—30. ch. xx. 22, 23. 
{foot, xiiu 6—18. ch. xii. 29'—32. 

The reason of the defeat of Israel at. Horrnah, Num. 
xiv, 4&, was their murmuring and unbelief, v. 2—10, 
43, to which is reference, Deut. i. 26—44. 

The; reason of not engaging Edom, Num.xx. 21, was 
not only because of the withdrawment of the Divine 
presence as to success, but because the Lord had given 
mount Sgir to Edom, a3 related by Moses, Deut. ii. i 
—ft, Joshua xxiv. 4, and commanded Israel to buy of 
bim bread and water; and Edom being Esau, Gen. 
xxv. 25, 30; ch. xxxvr. 8, who had been in the same 
womb with Jacob, whose name was changed into Israel, 
Gen. xxxii, 28, whose descendants.the then present Is¬ 
rael were ; upon this account did Moses send to the de¬ 
scendants of Esau in their present king—not only 
reminding of ancient brotherhood relation, but of the 
trouble of Israel, and the Divine interposition, in order 
togain a passage, and for the denial is, Num. xxiv. 18; 
and, besides, Seir being given to Esau, the son of a 
man, Issjac, apd in respect to his prediction, un¬ 
der inspiration, Gen. xxvii. 39; to Moab, Deut. ii. 9, 
saad to Ammon, v. 19, the posterity of lot, possessions 
w, also given-—aiid to Israel not to distress; a charge 
w&a givenrby the Lord, who was therein obeyed, v. 3^. 

t in. the first instance of destruction, in Arad, Ntiih. : 
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xx j. 2, 3, there was complete destruction of people and 
cities. . . ' .' r 

In the second, in Sihon, v. 94, the people were emit- 
ten, and their lands possessed; also, v. 31, while Jaazer- 
was taken, its inhabitants were driven out. ■ 

In the third, in Og, v. 35, while his land by Israel 
was possessed, none was left alive. , 

Those mentioned, v. 29, who went into captivity, 
were the sons and daughters of Moab, overcome by 
Sihon, who took his land, v. 26—30, and to this there 
was no Divine command, nor in it had Israel any part. 

The reason of the destruction of Arad, Sihon, and 
Og, was because they stood in the way of the fulfilment 
of the promise of Israel possessing the land of Canaan, 
and to this there is reference, Ntun. xxi. 33. Deut. s. 
4. ch, ii. 24, 37. eh. iii. 1—29. cb. xxxi. 4.-—which 
things in the issue, became a subject of-the'Song of the 
church, Psalm cv. 5, 8—11. Psalm cxxxv, 10—13. 
Paalm cxxxvi.l9~-*22. Joshua xxiv. 12. Psalm cv. 42 
—44, for an end worthy himself, v. 45, for which the 
church in succession should praise . 

While the.subjects of the favour and severity in these, 
were the same as before; and in the last instances the 
land posseted, yet spoil in any was notkept, nor people 
for bondrservantsand though to Esau', Ammon, ud : 
Moab, possessions Of land were given, yet to thi of 
their fellow-creatures a grant never was given. 

In tracing the Divine record, we will find in the Di¬ 
vine administration, command from the same authority, 
for the execution of judgments of the kind, and for the 
same end, under the superintendence of him by whom 
the Jewish legislator was suceeded, Joshua vi. 2. A 
Divine command to destroy Jericho, with the encourag¬ 
ing, promise of success to Joshua, and by him delivered 
to the priests, v. 6, and to the people, v. 7—16, with 
the,sovereignly prescribed previous exercise; v. 17, an 
expression of the devotedness to destruction of Jericho, 
and allinit, except R&hab and her relations, with direc- ’ 
rioutacorresponding exercise; v.T8, the preserving of 
spoil for themselves disallowed; v. 19, what was to he 
preserved for sacred service; v. 20, the former order 
obeyed j and the promise made good in success; v. 21, 
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the'people-and their docks utterly destroyed by the 
sword; V. 24, the city set on fire, and all in it burned, 
except what was preserved for its divinely-appropriate 
-purpose. Though, for retaining the forbidden accursed 
spoil of Jericho, Israel was defeated, and some killed by 
them of Ai, ch. vii. 3—6; yet, by the removal of that, 
which was the cause of the withdrawment of the Divine 
presence for success, v, 25, in ch. viii. 1,2,.are given a 
promise 1 of success, along with a command by the Lord, to 
do to Ai as had been done to Jericho, m the complete de¬ 
struction of the people of Ai; and orders to reserve the 
spoil and cattle for them of the church: v. 3, the com¬ 
mand obeyed, in the attempt, with success, v. 19, 20; 
v.21— 29, thecity set onfire, and all of it whowentto the 
field of battle, and all who remained in the city, utterly 
destroyed by the sword, and its king hanged. In ch. x. 

4, the five united kings, with their military hosts, who 
.were Amorites, md commanded to be destroyed. 
Deaf. vii. 2, are smitten by Israel, Joshua, x. 10, and 
•Elled by hailstones from heaven, v. 11. In which in¬ 
stance, in the destruction of the enemies of the church, 
in her!behalf, and to the honour of Joshua, in the 
magnifying of him in his office, and hearing his request, 
the 8;in and the moon are made to concur, v. 12—14: 
the remaining of the enemies pursued, v. 19, 20, ex¬ 
cept some who took refuge iu the fenced cities; after 
which, the five kings were hanged, v. 22,. 26; Makkedah 
and its king, and inhabitants, destroyed, v. 28; Libnah 
shared the same, v. 29, 30; the king of Gezer, and his 
people, v. 33; the remaining of Eglon, v. 34, 35; the 
-remaining of Hebron who had not gone to the field, v. 

5, are, with its, new king and cities, all destroyed, v. 
37 * Debir, with king and cities, shared the sam& v. 38, 
39. The sum total account of these is—none left 
breathing, v. 40, by Joshua, according to Divine com¬ 
mand, v. 41, 42, from ICadesh-barnea unto Gaza, and 

.;aiithe country of Goshen unto Gibeoo, smitten; ch. 
.■ik-1J-, the united kings of the adjacent surrounding na- 
tibiis assembled, with their multitude of military hosts 
bfpeople, horses, and chariots, in formidable battle ar- 
Hfi' In v. 6, a command to smite, with the encourag¬ 
ing promise of success ; v. 7, 8, the execution of the 



command. with lavon? in the accomplishment of 
promise in victory; leaving none of the people remain¬ 
ing i 'houghing their' horses, and burning their chariots 
with lire. After the destruction of all that came to 
the field of battle, the king of Hasor, who, to the confe¬ 
deracy, was instigator to the vest of the kingdoms, who 
were under him, who himself seems to have been in his 
own city, Bazor, during the war, or rather to have 
escaped thither, is, with all its inhabitants, utterly de¬ 
stroyed. by Joshua,, according to Divine command 
by Moses, who in this work is owned by the honour¬ 
able title, u . servant of the Lord,” v. 10—12. Of 
the rest of these kings, their cities were preserved, cd 
the,spoil given for a prey; but of the people who were 
in them, and had not gone to the field of battle, none 
was left to breathe, v. 13, 14. In the prosecution of the 
Divine command delivered to Moses, Exed. zxxiv. 11, 
and through him transmitted to Joshua, Deut. xzsi. 1 
—8, by whom it was obeyed, in the doing of which he 
took much land, slew kings, and made long war, in ob¬ 
taining the promised land, Joshua si. 15—-IS ; during 
which, none were saved, except those mentioned, ch. 
is. '3—27;. and in the process of which, by Joshua, in 
several expressed places, the Anakims, with their cities, 
were utterly destroyed, ch. xi. 21. la some other ex¬ 
pressed places, the Anakims were left to remain, v. 22. 
After possession in Canaan was obtained, some were 
spared*for a time, -ch. xiih 2—6, 13. ch. zv. 63. ch. 
xvi. 10. ch. xvii. 12,13. 

While by means of this long war and great destruc¬ 
tion,' the promised land of Canaan was obtained and 
given for an inheritance to Israel according to their 
tribes, and this according to what the Lord said, by pre¬ 
mise and for direction to Moses, by whom the process 
was begun, and to Joshua, by wiiom it in its progress 
was carried on and completed, ch. xi. 23; so, in the 
the pursuance of the same end, each of these, in their 
■office and administration, had Divine authorif.y.^direc- 
tfon, .and s.uccess afforded in the progress of the one 
cause,.’wherein there was Divine favour towards thera 
and the rest of. the same one people, and severity to¬ 
wards their enemies; affording victory to Israel with- 



cut the mention of them'feeing overcome, or oo much 
as one of them being killed, except at Ilomiaa under 
Moses, Mum. xiv. 45; and at Ai under Joshua, ch. vlL 
5. After which, the-relation is by Joshua expressed, 
•v. 9. «* our name,” “thy. name.” While, from the same 
fountain of authority as Moses, Joshua had his com¬ 
mission, Mum. xsvii. 18—23, Deal. xxxi. 7,8, Joshua, 
i. I—9; owned by Israel, v, 16—18, magnified fey 
the lord, ch. iii. 7, ch, iv. 14, ch. x. 12—14; so, 
after the destruction, each of these, vicegerents, in their 
respective achievements, is by Divine testimony owned, 
eh.'xii. 1—6, and v. 7—24. 

In the course of these instances of destruction, 
thirty-nine kings and their people were destroyed. 
Eight of these kings were under Moses, the first being 
Arad, Mum. xxi. 3, and then Sihon, v. 24, then Og, 
v. 33, whose lands were possessed, Joshua, xii. 2—0. 
The other five of the Midianites, Num. xxxi. 7, 8, for 
past seduction, whose land was also given, Joshua, 
ch, siii. 20, 21, and thirty-one of those king; were 
under Joshua, ch. xii. 7, 8, all enumerated > v. 9 24, 
some of whom were not expressed formerly fey name; 
and,in the whole course of these instances of destruction, 
there were only three instances of the preservation of 
people, and four of the preservation of spoil. These 
instances'of destruction, singly or combined, were neither 
a mean nor a proof of slavery being ordained. 

The first instance of the preservation of people was 
under Moses, Num. xxxi. 18, and these were partly 
for the Lord, v. 28, 29. 37—40. 

The second instance of the preservation of people 
was under Joshua, ch. vi. 17, of Rahab and her rela¬ 
tions, all Canaanites, some male, some female, without 
any distinction of sex, or of age, v. 23, but these were 
not for bond service. 

The third instance of the preservation of people, 
which was the second under Joshua, was, ch. ix. 3— 
27, of the Gibeonites, who also were Canaanites: 
but the obtaining of these was not by war or destruc¬ 
tions, though they were appropriated to bond service in 
the issue for their falsehood, yet not so at first by 
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Joshua designed, and yet it was only according to 
their own words, v. 11 , We are your servant.?. 

The first instance of the preservation of spoil was 
under Moses, Num. xxxi, 27—54, partly for the Lord. 

The second of spoil, which was the first under Joshua, 
ch. vi. 19, was wholly for th© Lord, 

The third, which was the second under Joshua, cb, 
viii. 9.97, was of Ai, and wholly for Israel. 

The fourth was also under Joshua, ch. xi. 14, of 
those, v. 1—3, wholly for Israel. 

Those mentioned, Joshua, xi. 19, “ there was not 
a* city,” refer to the first class, Deut. xx. 11—15. 

The preserving of the spoil was not taking captive for 
slaves, and the complete destruction was not taking 
captive, nor was the sparing, Joshua, xi. 22; for those 
wete let alone altogether, but not in the land by Israel 
possessed. Those, ch. xiis. 2—6, were not allowed fey 
Joshua to reside among Israel, but were only at that 
time unsubdued, and were to be driven out, v. 6; and 
command was previously given to Joshua, to allot the 
land by distribution in view of its being possessed, ?. 7. 
Those, ch. xiii. 13, were neither destroyed nor made 
tributary. Those, ch. xv. 63, were at that time not 
destroyed, nor yet made tributary, and were afterwards 
expelled, Judges, cb. i. 8, by Judah from what belonged 
to him, but not by Benjamin, and Jerusalem was former* 
ly taken. Josh. x. 5 —27, and the king hanged; and, 
perhaps, it was through Israel at that time being un¬ 
able to possess that the Jebueites had gotten it. Those, 
Joshua, xvi. 10, the Canaanites were slain, 1 Kings, 
oh. ix. 16, 17. Those, Joshua, ch. xvii. 12,13, were 
not driven out, through Manasseh being unable at that 
time, not obtaining Divine success, having provoked 
the Lord; but after becoming able, and yet allowing to 
reside, was a sin, Deut. xx. 16, 17, 18. Acts, xiiii 19, 
die snared are inconsiderable. Though, in Deut. XS\. 
11—15, there was an allowance for the preservation of 
people, yet, except in these formerly mentioned three 
instances, it. was neve? realised. In all the rest of 
those instances of destruction, neither male nor female, 
old nor young, were left to breathe. Surely, hereby 
slavery was not ordained, nor was the carrying away 
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captive the women and r>" * n the Divine command, 
nor the result- 

From the second class, Dent. xx. 16, 17, bond ser¬ 
vants could not have been obtained, because, in order 
to keep the church from seduction by the inhabitants 
of Canaan, that they were not to have the offer of 
peace and residence by their becoming tributary and 
submissive as those, ?. iO —15, is evident. 

1st, From the declarations previously given by pro¬ 
mise and command for direction, Exou. xxiii. 23, cut 
off*, Vi 28—-31, ch. xxxiv. 11—17. Num. xxxiii. 52— 
55, Deut. iv. 38, drive out} ch. vi. 19, ch* vii. I, cast 
out;} ah* ix. 3-~5, drive out and destroy; ch. xii. 29, 
cutoff; ch* xviii. 12, drive out; ch. six. 1, cutoff. 
There is also a marked opposition in the direction given, 
respecting the two classes, Deut. xx. 11—15, and v. 
16,17, together with the conduct of Israel required to 
be corresponding,, 

2d, Because for these nations to have been spared, 
upon their becoming merely tributary, would not have 
been a- sufficient security to the vchureh from being 
ensnared into sin, to prevent which, Deut. XX. 18, .as¬ 
signs to be the cause of their destruction. 

3d, If, upon submission, to have become merely tri¬ 
butary could have been sufficient for the end in view, 
or even consistent with it, then, though the grown up of 
the G&naanites had rejected the offer, yet the sparing 
of their young could have been admitted, as well as 
the Sparing the young of the former class, v. 14; be¬ 
cause the young of the Ganaanites would have bear 
free of blame in the rejection of the offer of peace; iror 
ms the church so liable to be corrupted by the young 
as sh® would have been by the old; yea, the young 
might have become submissive to the reign of grace, 
i 4th, In distress and difficulty Israel requested Di- 
rise countenance, and rowed, that, upon its being 
g?a$ted, they Would, without the offer of peace, destroy 
all without exception, Num. xxi. 2; which implied 
that Israel viewed it to be tho Lord’s will, and their 
duty corresponding to former declarations, yea, in this 
transaction, Joshua was mouth for Israel. 



5th , Upon Israel’s rowing, Num. xxi. 2, to dMrov 
all without exception, without the offer of peace, the 
Lord heard, 3, which shows it was corresponding to 
his design, and after command, Dent, xw. 16,17; and, 
though that in Num. xxi. 3, was in order of the 
before the.command, Deut. xx. 16,17, yet even then 
he had one end and plan in view, and for the accomplish- 
ment of which, declarations were made, Exod. xxiii. 23, 
ch. xxxiy. 15, &c. and, Num. xxi. 3, wag the first in¬ 
stance of. destruction of the Canaanites. 

6th, By immediate Divine direction, Israel was com¬ 
manded to destroy Jericho without the offer of peace, 
Joshua,ch. vif 1—21, and Israel’s conduct corresponding 
to the command herein, is required to be the same to- 
wards At, ch. viii. 1, 2. 

7th, While, in.the declarations by promise and com¬ 
mand previously given, there is not once mention of 
offering peace, so in the whole process, to do this Israel 
had not once command. 

8th, In the whole process of the fore-mentioned 
destruction, the offering of peace to the CacaaniteswaS 
never once practised. . 

9th, From the conduct of Israel towards Arad, Silica, 
and Ggv Num. xxi. 3, 24, 35, Balak was intimidated, 
_ch. xxii. and the Canaanites, Joshua ii. 9—11; and 
from the conduct of Israel towards Jericho, Joshua vh 
and towards Ai,.ch. viii. the Gibeonites were through 
fear led to Use indirect means to preserve their lives, 
ch. k. 3-T—I3 ; and the reason they gave for so doing 
was, from their view of the account which they had 
heard of the Divine command as affording no terms of 
peace, v. 24, else to these terms the Gibeonites would 
not have been obstinate, for they came to Joshua of 
their own accord, and to him they became entirely sub¬ 
missive, v- 25; and of this command, v. 24, as given 
by the lord to Moses, mid of any room for sparing, 
Joshua gave not the least information of hia view of the 
command. : . 

10th, For destroying without the offer of peace h* 
rael was never once blamed, but for the whole, without 
the offer of peace, they had Divine approbation, Joshua 
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xvl’O, of h&viftg acted according to the LbuTa com- 
n'rahd,'-- - - f " ' v ' i>: / ; 

IH'hy Forsoattng any of the aetowi elaW, : D6ht; xx. 
16,17, and afterwards allowingtheth to reside, Israel 
W&sied into that Which it WiiS the deigned Cud Of the 
deduction to prevent, v. 18, and thereby Idst the fn« 
vcarof Ood, peace, land, children, end their own lives. 
Though, while tinder the Conduct of Joshua, the com- 
i&ahd to the execution of destruction was Obeyed, 
Joshua xi. 15; and though, in order to keep them Of 
the chtinch from being seduced into sin, he was careful 
to gtJOP^them against confederacy with those nations, 
ck xxiii. 4—16; and though there was room for spar- 
hag the first class, Deut. xx. 14; and though it is said, 
tbst they of the church obeyed during the life of Joshua, 
sad during the life of the elders, who Were cOtornpora- 
iles With Joshua, and survived him, ch. xxiv. 31; yet 
the sparing of those of the Second class, Beat. xx. 16, 
17, Judges i. 21, 27 -33, ch. ii. 1—-23, ch. iii. 1—8, 
14, and thereby being led into grievous sifi; is mourn¬ 
fully blamed on them Of the church, Psalm cvi. 34— 
40. u They did hot destroy the nations concerning 
whom the Lord commanded them, but were mingled 
anfong the heathens, and learned their works, and 
served their idols, which were a snare unto them; yea, 
they sacrificed their sons and their daughters unto devils, 
aad shed innocent blood, even the blood of their sons 
and of their daughters, whom they sacrificed unto the 
idols-of Canaan, and the land was polluted With blood. 
Thus they were defiled with their own works, and 
went a-whoring with their own inventions. Therefore 
tras the wrath of the Lord kindled against his people, 
insomuch that he abhorred his own inheritance,” v. 41 
—47 ; 2 Kings xvii. 15—20. 

Israel was not only required to dispossess the native 
inhabitants of Canaan that they themselves might pos- 
sess, Kum. xxxiii. 53, in succession, Beut.rtn. 29; but, 
lest they should be seduced, they were disallowed to 
faake any agreement with the native inhabitants, Exod. 
xtai. 32, ch. xxxiv. 12,15, 16, Dent. vii. 2 \ yea, for 
these to dwell among Israel was expressly disallowed, 
Exod. xxiii. 33. The preservation of RahabWnd her 
g 2 



relations '.was wholly incidental, Joshua 'vi. 25. The 
sparing of the Gibeomtes, ch. ix. 15, was inadvertently 
on the part of Israel under Joshua, who agreed, under 
the consideration of the truth of the Gibeonites’ decla¬ 
ration, v. 6—13, that they were from afar of the first 
class, Deut xx. 15; and not of those, v. 16, 17. The 
promise of driving out by little and little, Exod. rsiii, 
29,30 r Deuu vii. 2, was only to ma^ -radual way for 
Israel, with the reason assigned, lest, otherwise, they 
by the beasts should h&ve been overcome; and, while 
the dispossessing of itliese inhabitants is expressed by 
several terms that express great severity, the reasons 
were given, and th? . gradual giving of the land by 
little and little to Israel gave way for its inhabitants to 
go to another land, by the doing of which, they by Israel 
would have been spared, for this purpose hornets were 
employed, Exod. xxiii. 28; and the term drive-out 
implied their being expelled the land, and not their be¬ 
ing destroyed. 

Though sparing these nations, and thereby being 
led into grievous sin, incurred the Divine displeasure, 
Psalm cvi. 34—47, against them of the church, and 
subjected them to oppression from these nations, as a 
punishment from Goa; and both the seduction of the 
church into sin, and her persecution by these heathens, 
form a large and a mournful part of the history of the 
church, and also the grounds for the infliction of the Di¬ 
vine displeasure op these nations in their destruction; 
still, great and sore as the destruction was, never in 
one instance was to obtain slaves the design, or the com¬ 
mand of God; nor was the destruction of those crea¬ 
tures the ultimate end of the war, but the punishment 
and the prevention of sin were the ends, and the de¬ 
struction the means^ 

The reason for sparing Rahab and her relations, 
Joshua vh 17, 22, was, because sae hid the spies that 
came to view Jericho, v. 25, ch. ii. 1—22. He, whose 
kingdom roleth over all, Psalm cm. 19, who tumeth 
the hearts of men as the rivers of waters, Prov. xxi. 1, 
who chose Jacob, Psalm cxxxv. 4—6, and directed 
Abraham’s servant, Gen. xxiv. 27, directed the two 
spies, Joshua ii. 1, to the house of Rahab, who, con- 
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tmry to the inclination of the rest & Jericho* • acted 
that mrt of conduct in compliance with the Divine 
wQ, that was the means of saving the spies, and that 
entitled her to preservation , and gave Joshua a warrant 
to make an exemption of her. and he*, relatione from, 
general destruction, according to her request^ and the 
sokmn promise of the spies, and from *toe fewness of 
Rahab wvih her relations, together with their preser¬ 
vation arising from such an occurrence, the church was 
net so liable to be seduced; and though, through 
peaknecs and fear she lied, Joshua ii. 4, 5, yet in toe 
account of her conduct, that infirmity is overlooked, 
and it is celebrated as proceeding from faith, Heb. xi. 
31 r while the rest for want thereof perished, though 
they were possessed of fear, Joshua ii. 9—11; and faith 
is said to be the gift of God, Eph. ii. 8. And this dis¬ 
tinguishing favour towards her was a prelude of mercy 
towards the rest of the Gentiles in due time* 

The reason for sparing the Gibeonites* Joshua ix. 
.T---27, was because, though the mutual agreement 
between them and Israel was through deceit on the 
part of the Gibeonites, yet the oath on the part of 
the Church or Israel bound her, since they aid not 
come on her for war, nor stand in the way for her oh- 
tabling the promised land; there was no cause to de¬ 
stroy them in order that she might possess, and though 
the: entering into league was not by Divine counsel 
sought or given, yet the Gibeonites appear not to 
have been so hardened and obstinate, ch, ix. 12—-24, 
as the rest, ch. x, 4, 5, ch. xi. 5; and thereby the 
church was not so much in danger from the Gibeonites. 
Yea, they not only professed subjection, but they be¬ 
came submissive, ch. ix, 25, and were very serviceable 
' afterwards, as we read of them under the name of Ne- 
thinims, 1 Chron. ix. 2. which name was just given 
them, because they were delivered over, Joshua is. 27; 
aad the killing a number of them by Saul brought 
three years’ famine, 2 Bam. xxi. 1, and death, on the 
bloody house of Saul, v. 2~9. 

The reason of Israel being defeated upon their first 
attempt on Ai, Joshua vii. 5, was, because of the re¬ 
taining of the accursed spoil, v. Ii—13, contrary to 
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the expressed will of Him who had a right to allow of 
to disallow, and for Saul retaining, 1 Sam. xv. 8, 9, 
he was reproved, v. 22, 25, wherein the regard to the 
observation of his sovereign righteous will the Lord did 
rightfully assert, and to the exact regard to which' 
Israel was strictly enjoined, Dent, xii. 32. 

The reason why the Lord disallowed spoil to be pre¬ 
served at Jericho, Joshua vi. 17,18, while he appointed 
it to be kept at Ai, ch. vim 27, and. allowed it, oh. xi. ‘ 
14. Num. xxxi 27, was partly Wm a regard to the 
observation of his expressed will, Dent. vii. 25, 26, 
ch. xx. 14,19, 20, partly from sovereignty, and parti 
ly from a fitness in the circumstances of things. Jeri¬ 
cho -was of Canaan, and the first city of the onset and 
conquest for obtaining possession; and, in being dis¬ 
allowed its spoil. Josh. vi. 17, 18, in terms expressive 
of Divine displeasure against it, Israel was heroin prof 
sented with a view of its sin, and were instructed not 
to covet t and by compassing the city, and blowing the 
trumpets, which had no natural efficacy for the designed 
end, Israel was taught to submit to Divine sovereignty 
in prescription, and to depend upon Divine faithfulness 
and power, which were illustriously manifested then, as 
thoy formerly had been, ch. iii. 8-—17. ch. iv. 1—24, 
for a memorial to pei petuate his worthy name, in sove^ 
reignty, fiskhfuthicss, and power, ch. iii; 7. 

While the Lord gave orders, and specified the res¬ 
pective subjects of severity, and gave direction as to 
the varied fine of conduct to be pursued, so he had a 
strict regard to see that his will in all things, respect- 
in spoil, was precisely obeyed;. 

Tm roasoh of the destruction of any of the former 
clar», Dent. xx. II—15, as to the instrumental cause 
or mean, was their assailing the church. Except, 
at Jericho, Joshua ch. vi> and at Ai, chiviii. we hare 
not ose iaatance orr record of the Israelites first inter- 
fncddJmg with any of those two classes, 1 Deut. xx. 

1L—15. v. 26j l7 9 of heathen, and neither Jericho not 
Ai belonged to the first class;, 

, of the detraction of so many of the lat¬ 

ter ciass, Deut. xx, 16, in its instrumental cause, was, 
because they did not, by fleeing, improve the gradual 
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driving out, Exod. xxiii. 29, 30, by escaping to ano¬ 
ther land. 

The reason why the first class did not comply with 
the terms that would have saved them, Deut. xx. 1 1— 

15. by making peace, and why the second class, ver. 

16, did not improve, Exod. xxiii. 29, 30, by fleeing, 
was, because the lord left them to hardness of heart, 
which was increased by their practising and persisting 
fa sin and opposing his providence, Joshua ch. Xi. 20. 
It was of the Lord to harden. 

, ; The reason why the Lord left them to hardness Was, 
that he might destroy them, Joshua xi. 20. 

The reason why he would destroy them w*js sin, 
which, in every instance of judicial judgment, is the 
meritorious cause. Both the classes were not only na¬ 
turally enemies to God, but they had set themselves in 
stated opposition to his plan of grace, which he had 
devised, .and which he had revealed in his church, for 
jibe reconciling of men, and bringing them into his fa¬ 
vour and to the obedience of his holy wiH; Though 
there was room for sparing the former class, Deut. xk. 
11—15,and for the'other, v. 16, fleeing* Exod. xxiii, 
29, 30, and escaping; yet, notwithstanding all the 
forbearance and favour, Joshua ii. 4. 5 . 9, 13* those 
'did not only pass by and did not come in, but the 
church had to complain, Psalm cxxix. 8, that they did 
not wish her prosperity, saying, “ The blessing of the 
Lord be upon you: we bless you in the name of the 
Lord.’' Yea, Psalm lxxiv. l, because of persecution, 
she had to pray to let all be confounded and turned 
back that hate Zion, Ps. cxxix. 1. Though they heard 
of the miracles, Joshua ii. 10. ch. v. 1. ch. ix. 9, they 
Opposed, ch. ix* 2, eh. x. 3—5.33. ch. xi, 1—4; and 
the incorrigibleness and obstinacy-of these seven na¬ 
tions was previously known to God, and the liability of 
the church, not only to persecution, bat'to seduction 
ihtO ism, which is incomparably far worse, undwhich 
formerly made him . command to destroy. Dent. xx. 
16—13; and,-upon account of the boldness of^both 
.classes ia sin, he left them to hardness,in not comply- 
withche respective Ways whereby they would have 
hfeen spared. Though the church had, not been liable 
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to injury from these, yet they in sin had arrived at 
such a horrid height, Levit. xvii?. 3—28. ch. xx. 2—23. 
Deut. xx. 16—18, that they were not only liable to 
suffer, but their condition as oreatures, subjects of 
God’s moral government, required die infliction of 
punishment, to show his displeasure against sin, and 
to check its progress; and judgment might have been 
inflicted by earthquake, famine, pestilence, intestine or 
foreign war, fire, hail, and brimstone, as on Sodom and 
Gomorrah ; and the employing of the church to destroy 
gave a more impressive view of the evil of their sin, 
which she was to view as the cause, in order to keep 
her from it, Deut. viib 19, 23; and the destruction of 
those- heathens by the hand of man, under the com* 
roand of God, gave a more signal display of bis hatred 
of sin lo ihe surrounding nations. Of those hostile 
enemies, the Lord made one nation to destroy another 
Num. xxiv. 22, yea, one to destroy two, v. 24. While 
thus the immediate reason of the destruction of both' 
classes was to keep the church from sin, the grand 
reason respecting these classes, independent of th«s 
church, was their sin, and for this the land is said to 
spew them out, Levit. xviib 25, as a warning to the 
church, v. 28. ch. xx. 22. 

The favour of victory, the spoil, end the land of 
Canaan* were to the church, of whom the Lord maketh 
so peat an account, for whom he has done so much, 
and of whom he says, Isaiah xliii. 3, 4, “ I gave Egypt 
for thy ransom, Ethiopia and Seba for thee. Since 
thou wast precious in my sight thou hast been honour¬ 
able, and X have loved thee; therefore wiP give men 
for thee, and people for thy life.” 

The reason of this conduct toward the church arises 
from the sovereign, unchangeable love which he heart 
unto her* Psalm xlir. 3, and made known by promises; 
and illustriously exemplified in providence, in the aC- 
c^pUshmesScf these promises, Gen. in. 15—17; ds» 
XV, X8—21; Exod. xi. 7 ; ch. xiii. 5, 11; ch. xiv; ch. 
xvj c^w xsiih 25—33; ch. xxxiv. 13, 11; Num. xxtv. 
5—8|,49*-M; oh, msr» 50—56; Dent. iv. 37, 38; 
oht.viMfr' 3* IQ* xl. 24, 25; ch. xxvi. 18, 29; ch. 
xxxiii, 26* 39; Joshua i. 3—6; ch. iii. 10,17; ch.iv. 
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18* #3,24; ch. v. 1; ch, vi. 20; ch. viii; eli. x; eh. xi; 
eh, xii; ch. xiii; ch. xxiv. 5—13; Esther viii. 8—17; 
Pefcfrn xlvi. 1—11; Psalm xlviii; Psalm cii. 13—18; 
Psalm cv; Psalm cvi; Psalm cxxxii, 13—18; Psalm 
cxxxvi; Isaiah Jxiii. 7 ; Micah vi. 4, 5, to prevent sin 
in her, for which he threatens as well as promises, 
Levit. xxvi. Deut. xxviii. 

Amidst the diversity of character, condition,and varied 
administration, in favour and in anger, and the respec¬ 
tive ends to which the sometimes spared residue of peo¬ 
ple and spoil were appropriated, yet still sin was the rea¬ 
son or procuring cause of destruction in all the fore-men¬ 
tioned instances of the church, Nnm. xxv, of them who 
seduced her, ch. xxxi.; also,' for which the command 
was given, 3Exod. xxxtv. 10—16; Deut. vsi. 1—5; ch. 
xx, 17,18, which was executed, Num. xxxi, and Joshua 
ri, to ch. xii. While the church was the subject of 
sufiering in the one case, her enemies were the subjects 
ip.all the other instances; in one of which it was to 
punish for sin in time past, in ail the other instances 
to prevent it in her in time to come. The command 
for destruction is not more plainly given than the rea¬ 
son is assigned, so that, with respect to the reasons 
for destruction, Mercator had no need to say for Tea- 
sons inscrutable, as if he thereby designed to keep from 
inquiring into that which wo?tld not bear the light dis¬ 
coverable by investigation, which also seems to be his 
design, by his slight reference to scripture, thereby 
giving a very mutilated and false view of the subject. 

While the whole was by the command of bint who 
has a right to kill and to save alive, whose authority 
can be questioned by none, his equity, amidst his sove¬ 
reignty, in his whole diversified conduct, in the directly 
opposite ways of favour towards some arid anger to¬ 
wards others, is, apparent, in his design for one trattfonn 
end, in the destruction and in the prevention of sin, 
specially in his church; and this arises from the holi- 
of hts nature, which shines in every page of his 
word, in promises, commands, and threatemngs, latch hi 
every dispensation of providence, whether in favour or 
in auger, and is eminently shown in his church; and 
this arises from the relation in which ke 'stands to her, 



ar»d because, he desires to dwell in her, for the same 
holy end, in the prevention of fin, and the destruction 
of it in the souls of men—for which, becoming, holy, 
blessed end, all her ordinances are designed, and caU 
culated to effect. And the severity was on heathens, 
who, in their predecessors, had left the church, which, 
in his sovereignty, and in the riches of his grace, for 
the glory of his worthy name, he had erected for the 
salvation of men, and in which those predecessors- 
might have continued, and into which successors might 
have returned, and upon the doing of which they, along 
with her, would have enjoyed a dispensation of grace * 
but, instead of this, notwithstanding, Num. xx, 14—21. 
Deut. it. 1—6, 9, 19. Gen. xxi. 17, 18, mutually con¬ 
spiring for her destruction, Psalm Ixxxiii. 2—43, all 
formed a moral ground for this Divine judicial adminis¬ 
tration towards them, and showed judgment to be from 
him whose name is holy; and his conduct both toward? 
them and towards the church showed that he is the 
holy one ia the midst of Israel, and that his name, bis 
nature, and his ways, do cordially agree. And, while 
the destruction on many was in righteousness, the tak¬ 
ing captive the residue was mercy towards them, be¬ 
cause they thereby obtained good temporal usage, and 
were also brought to enjoy spiritual privileges worth 
mors than all which they formerly enjoyed. And thus 
it was, also, equity in the Divine administration, when 
circumstances did admit, in which there was not only 
lenity, but even something of the beaming of the gra¬ 
cious character of God. 

Although, for punishing sin in the past, and for pre ¬ 
venting if in the future, the Lord commanded these de¬ 
structions on many, and in a very few instances, when 
expedient, allowed some to be preserved alive, and gave 
the thus-spared residue for the service of the church,— 
yetihene the destruction was not for the end of obtain¬ 
ing slaves and, though the judgment was severe, yet 
all upon account of sin, as the procuring cause, which 
he wishes us to know, which made judgment necessary 
—and not from a view of temporal enjoyment of cities 
or-of flocks, nor for the service of these - heathens, who 
were the creatures of God—nor for spoil, which some- 
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times' was not allowed 1 id be kept, yea, for the keeping 
^tfhich Achta brought the Divine displeasure on the 
whole community of Israel, making them to beover- 
Offltse by the enemy, and some killed, and Divine orders 
given to sMrch, which, by Divine direction, was ef- 
fe^hl to the discovery of Abhan, Joshua vii. 13, who, 
frith his family arid their flocks, were stoned, and, 
^fhthe rest of their substanceand accursed spoil, were 
fe&nedi, v. 25, which made the Lord's controversy to 
tMi Upontfhich account the place, which was the 
viHey of GSIgal; Was called the valley of Achor, which 
jf&id td signify trouble, and which nodoubt it was in 
placebut, ujxm the execution of punishment 
for life retained spoil, |ast signifies the turning away of 
the fierceanger Of the Lord, v. 26, and the rolling away 
ef^apfoadh, JOsliua v. 9, which instance is referred unto, 
Uom.il 15 ; upon which turning Sway of Divine anger 
Jto the chtitCh, #he whs r t6 sing as in the days of her 
^00 :--^fsither by means tf, dor upon account of, these 
^riictidnc, victory, and spoil of the land of Canaan, 
#S slavcryordained. Though, upon these accounts, 
aid for the forementioned' ends, with ceYiam restric¬ 
ts, Ixind^fervice Was appointed tihder that economy, 
vef, without the same circumstances, the conduct of 
Divine sovereignty herein can never be intended to be 
amie or model to us; since i was upon these accounts, 
aM commanded by God, there was no need for tfte 
p$phets to have lifted up their voices against it; but it 
w&abolished by Christ in his death abrogating that 
dispensation, in which, by Divine authority, it was al- 

.tm- 

While the Divine conduct was sovereignty, in a way 
of favour towards some, and of severity towards others, 
Jftte &vout was towards the Church, and the severity 
fewRids her enemies, who are specified, Deut. vii. 1. 
fihfXx. 16. But, from this, What watTaht can West In- 
dfe®a draw to go to Africa to capture blacks, and make 
te&n slavcs ? There are not the same circumstances 
the West Indians aud Africans, asthefe were 
tih'e church of old and the nations around her; 
!^,have West Indians-any ^minand to destroy Africa, 
0S& they go for die purpose of punishing sin, nor 

H 
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•yet of'preventing it; yea, the trade occasions much sin 
and much suffering- And while, in some cases 'under 
the ancient dispensation, oven women and children were 
dissallowed to be kept, the West Indians ip the trade 
bring men, women, and children, without a Divine 
command through any legislator whatever. In modern 
times, there is as little warrant, to go to Africa, and to 
bring men, women, and children, as there is to kill 
their males, and set their cities on fire, —since the grand 
end of the Divine conduct in the former destructions 
was not to obtain slaves (for the traffic in which, Merca¬ 
tor uses the two passages of Scripture for his warrant 
and defence), but to punish and to prevent sin, which, 
by the present slavery, is much according to his own 
words, p. 7, which he calls a promiscuous intercourse 
of the sexes; and, since for this sin Divine displeasure 
was eminently shown, Num. xxv. ch. xxsi. so, to apply 
this to them of the West Indies, they would be visited 
with destruction, especially the colonists, wKo occasion 
the sin, by their trade, and also the slave traders who 
convey them, and chiefly Mercator, for endeavouring 
to de fend that system and trade, which has its rise in 
stealing people from Africa, and bringing them to the 
West Indies, whereby is occasioned so much sin; and in 
quoting Scripture for his warrant and defence, there.aie 
wickedness and perversion of Scripture similar to those 
of the devil in his temptation of Christ, Luke iv, 5 —11. 
While the Scripture requires worship, it is to the Divine 
majesty, and forbids it to be given to any creature; 
and Christ is a Divine person, and the devil is a crea¬ 
ture the mo3t depraved; and, while there is the promise 
of protection, it is only in the way of duty, Psalm xci. 
1.1. “ in all thy ways/’ 

I may mention, and it can. be no more than a men¬ 
tioning, what every man that has the Bible has therein 
discovered unto him—that every present under both 
dispensations forbids both the sin and suffering pro¬ 
duced by the West Indian slave trade; and that.our 
lord requires that we do to others as we would that, 
they should do to us, is known by him who has scarcely 
discerned any more. Love, which wedld lead to this 
everchc, is, unde? the new dispensation, said to be.the. 
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fulfilling of the law, and is of a special and of a common 
kia&i and, while we ought to have a special love to¬ 
wards them who are possessed of what affords ground 
for it, we ought to have a love of a common kind to all 
wen, inclining us to do them all the good that lies in 
our power, by preventing sin in them, and suffering* 
from being inflicted upon them; and to the exercise of 
love, in these different respects, towards each in their 
respective characters and conditions, we are not only, 
by high authority, enjoined, but to it we are also en¬ 
couraged by unexampled love, which was exercised to 
prevent both sin and suffering. The voluntary mission 
of Christ was to destroy the works of the devil, of which 
modem slavery is a part, 1 John iii. 8. 

! Slavery, as now carried on, was never ordained, and 
even what was formerly allowed is now altogether dis¬ 
allowed. This I will show, by observing a few things 
from the undeniable record of him who has an indisput¬ 
able right to dispose, as he sees meet, of the persons 
afed properties of men, and to whose will the whole 
creation must nod. 

Though bond service had its origin in time immemo¬ 
rial, especially among heathen nations not under a dis¬ 
pensation of special grace, yet, as it was obtained and 
carried on among these, it is not the subject of present 
inquiry, because they acted as they pleased; and, they 
not being regulated by Divine orders, we have nothing 
to do with the commencement and continuance of 
slavery amohg them. Our rule for direction is the Di¬ 
vine appointment to them of the church respecting it, 
and from this Mercator pretends to draw a warrant. 
He who predicted Gen. ix. 25, 26, also predicted 
Psalm Ixxii. 17, Col. iii. 11, and requires v, 12—15, 
&*c. Divine prediction is no rule for us, but the law 
is, Gen. xv. 13, 14. 

The manner in which servants, male and female, fee 
and bond, were obtained from among Hebrews, and 
from among heathens, as allowed and appointed by 
God, wa will find to be in the following ways 

1st, By voluntary agreement between the master and 
the servant, and servants obtains I in this mariner are 
called hired servants^ Bxod. xii. 45. Levit, xxv. 6, 40, 
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50,53. Debt, xxiv. 14, and might sometime? have .been. 
Hebrews, amisometimea heathen, Rent xxtV. 14; aad 
the custom; fa this manner ia allftded uuto, Lev; ; six. 
13, Job vii. I, eh. xiv. 6, Matt. xx.- L~7; and,ilia 
time ; of & hired: servant of old seems to hfcvebeen three 
years, Reufc xv. 18, Isaiah xvi- 14;-year, Levit, 
xsv. 53;.and one day, Matt. sx. 1 —7. "At hie day,’' 
Dent. xxiv. 15, may mean—tlie exact espimtion of 
the appointed time of payment, whethcV three .yetik»£ 
one ve&r, or one day. 

2dly, Bythe personvohm&nly selling himself, Levi, 
xxy, 4^o The Cue sold is a brother, a member of ibet 
chmsh to whom the direction was given; and the bayer 
is a sojourner, ornstrangCr; and, whOe asojourn^f fe 
one that .-fa not a native Hebrew, »or has aoymHerf- 
tance, yefche is here supposed to be rich; and^vrhethst 
he and thesfermjgerbe one persbn or not, yet the bnyte 
to whom- to# epithets are here gfe; remaioed putbC 
the ehiardh, in the v«?s!i5ty oi- Canaan. Hebrews. 
were disavowed -iahc sold, byjcbemselves ctfef anoth^! 
to any not ehnrch niembers, unless 
them, thechurch, Levifc.xxv. 43. Hebrews had feb&s 
sold to a heathen, and redeemed; Neh. v. 8, according 
to J^yit xz.% 4? —49, b,st he get the price himself. 

3aly, By the person, without any crime, through 
poverty, being sold by another to. pay debt. Lent. 
xx.v. 39. The person who is sold is a churehmem^ 
bsr, whether a prdsdyted Gentile or a native Hebrew, 
2 Kings iv. 1, 2. NehCmiah v. 1—5. These were 
Hebrews sold Unto;Hebrews; bdt the continuance m 
bond service of theae sold in that condition, is in the 
soqnel disallowed. This practice of selHhg for debts* 
alluded unto, Matt. acwsii- 25. Sometimes buying 
and selling are mentioned without poverty; being as* 
signed as die cause, though it probably generally was. 
so; Dent. xv. 12; Includes both sere*. and alsonseema 
to exptPesathCmas beingKdd by another; and, in coa- 
nakiom with y. 7—-11; It ' seems to be througkporerty. 
Also, Lent. xxv. 44,45, heathens andtfeeebildran of 
sojourners sold.; ‘••jBw>d..3eth: 
to have been a Gentile, selling a daughter. Ahr^am 
also had servants who were bought, Gen. xvii; 12,13, 
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$3 '#?» and in ?. 12, 27, bought with money of any 
stra-Ager, and Exod. sjii 44, bought by Israel. In 
Exod. xxi. 2, the direction being to the church, the 
buyer must have been % Hebrew, or else at least a 
church member, and ,the one to be bought a native 
Hebrew; butwhether sold by himself or by another, is not 
said; but, according to other places, it might have been 
either way. In the former particular, the person sold 
himself; in this, he is sold by another. That in Exod; 
sxi; 7, respects not whether the seller be a native He¬ 
brew, or a, native Gentile continuing so still; but, only 
the treatment that is to b^ given by the buyer, who was 
a church member, to the daughter who was sold. That, 
Exod. xxi. 2, respects chiefly the time of service' and 
the thanner of release. ** Of any stranger,” Gen. xvii. 
12, ipay hiean. one who sells the person who is bought 
by Abraham, or it may mean the person selling himself, 
and the community to which he natively belonged, and 
ihpmby. said not to he the seed of Abraham. If the 
it is the person selling himself; if the former, it is a 
selling another to Abraham. ‘fOf any stranger,” 
respected, those who were then in the possession of 
Abraham before the institution of circumcision was 
given, and the command respecting Gentiles in Abra¬ 
ham’s house being circumcised i and it respected those 
who afterwards should be bought by him or .by his 
seed ; and, though we are not informed how he obtained 
those whom he fiad before the giving of the command, 
yet, when he was so noble as would not, by way of fa- 
your or gift, take a latchet of a shoe, Gen. xiv. 23, nor 
a place to bury his dead, ch. stxiii. 3, we are not to 
suppose that he got his servants by. violence or by 
stealth, or that he connived at stealing—all which 
would not have been only sinful, but also grovelling 
and mean; and to his conduct, in freedom from at¬ 
tachment tothe world, he had Divine approbation 
C^r.'xuu jA~17, in the premise of Canaan, after he 
J^hhbwn liis freedom from covetousness by giving 
'V,' ft. ^.If, Exod. xxi. 2, they, sold 
twjoii^iv;e8i ; thfough choice, without need through pp- 
vmyj'it implied that'the condition of bond-seryice Wat 
API undesirable by them, ' ' ‘ 

h 2 
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4th|y, Uwft, when. unable to raak<* 

reatituti^Oj ■JSxottT. jpjffc' If*. 3 i dhif* tbongh 

otifixfosjaa&m- 
pop^V.' pH, -of: $n$g££ lpang ' e£ero£teA ' w$-, ba^ :bi 

r . /' •'•' .?■ 

owy> *ad appoiptm^it to t£$p 

of ijig tohureb, of <®S» 

oayiiye.mIfam. *£». 1& 35, i)iwt. *x.Il r ;d^ 
»*• 10,11, 1 Kings, j*. ^ 1 . jLot was tnkeji ce^^ffe 
Gen. sir. 14, and.w 6 ii)d subject Joaepli 

was sold fey rapture, t^fpj;^b.bis. falsebrethren* Gea, 
xxs^ii. 28,.3&. Bj^;tbl^kn<),rule"to us, itberas'bh|j 5 
the 'Conduct of tb^wijajiii^eii, withqjit jeegjarA to % 
Divine-wiljU- tbepekte^ 

in Noah’s time, fpa he say, Gen. ik ,‘f 
servant. ^iali,hg,be.* r ."Th? celling,o^|o^Ew < '^.awq 
contt^T^hamanitf, brotherhoopbj apd, ey$fy Sjig^. 

excellency, and age 
seph,and' affection of h^,Father, and exfM)$pd 
cruelty, m?d se^uptiop tp,; $n». 
and depriyed himof pS^ntal counsd 
fot winch %e <^ppieh(^ 8 f of his‘ brcihhsfl' aft^ttsp^ 
accn^ theni r howpTCr,' f^ s^nptipd the Iq«^ 3 $$' 
senrfed hiinVawl'Qbt^hied.t^' release. 

6 tlily, ; By. \tmyihg, and.' retaining, ■& .possess^ 
heathens, of bpth spxes, round a^opt toe chu^hj l>evit, 
'v& 44; of tfe& cjpidrep of stranger^. ihpt ''spipruped 

or dwplt among iUepa of ’ the,chpwl», v. 4£; ’ al^>. 
families of them t^t were with them of th^ choFch^ y. 
45. The former reference in section 3d, Levit. 'iopr. 44 
—45, respected simply the class , not being Heb^epi; 
% 1 , '-b^gj^n^^fi^.r^^'the contimiapce inppfr? 
se^ipn Of theparing in sncees^oa; Vf ‘4 we^’bgt: 
to be by'opmpulsioh, but by yoluntary cholee that t&£y, 
were to be eold. Ypry obae^blei also, it ia,-.lij%pvW, ; . 
that,th^P^r, having a, parent in ieryice, wa?,nbt cp-, 
title! to the child of that parent* but Wbuying it, 
tbowgb i(,^$$g 0 i^.mthp lai$ j and thbSse pbreniff 
and children thus, wug|it remained the promOrtyof 
children of the master after Hi^ deathr f ^b«^^ ; Had- 
servants bora in feta. ownhpuae* : 0 eau 
12,13,23, respected hot so ranch tbeircohdihonas 
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.sjgvoahb. bond or free,: a$: Jtheir condition as subjects 
of drcuinciston. 'Xshmaei was'bom"in the fcj)Use, ch T 
.of ; xxi. 9,10,• 12,1& 

■ ifo* bore bomipth^ hou^a, and ofse&tmts, there is 
allusion, Psalm Ijpqryi. 16, where, foe a. spiritual ebd* 
a^ jicift for ibpnd^laVe service,there is a respect to re¬ 
flation,; as beixig a sewant- r ii|i,the chajracter'of which 
he seeks strength,; Andthen, ‘‘the eon of tbme hand-- 
itf^? which ^Messes relatioii, or one bn wlipm God 

f a claimjandaiso expresses humility on the part of 
Psalraiat, considering, and actoqwf^gpcg his low 
<*• pedigree,. ,' the. same is expressed, J*salm 
t&yli 16; and, as in both places 4 w%. in "a, spiritual 
ii^y%wlu^^w^PSid^t^«BlS dealing with Gpd, so, 
the last, the loosing, of bands were those of a spiri- 
ibel kind. aa fco guilt, and especially , more immediately 
by the outlettings pf God’s Iawin 
^exercise.;,..InJer. i;. 14,,we readof"ajhbmedtorii 
\w!ipi :r X,'':: , 

. ^^thlyv By jnetainiag* the wife and her chd^hm, when 
die had. I^en given by her masteri Exod. xxu 4. 
'-^t^r,:,j5y...ihe Hebrew ma|e, or female, refusing-* 
jb iehve tteir master, Deut. iv* 1$, 17, from love to 
hm and his hoube ; and, Exod; jp&* 5;thepale, from' 
love to his master, and his wife and children 
- By divine authority, maprstealing wis punishable 
';% jhMfe ^b4- mu 16, De$t, sxiv,. 7. “ If a man,” 
a^d this man is a church member, being a brother to 
the childrenpf IsraeU l.Tim. i; lQ, men^ttcalers sure 
akssed with sinners the mostatfodottsand vile, against 
Whomthelawetill continues. 

/p.yi'rdd^.bond-i^iHala hed pdvd^es* spiritual and 
•• ^ dds w^Wbmmg hhnbywbose autho- 

^thepondirionof things was’ ordered; and to have 
ia this conditiOjO. was a privilege foz a bond-ser¬ 
vant, whether he urns so by captivity be by'choice. 
And# in treating on these privilege* i 4«dlconrid®r, 
ia genetal, wherein these privUeg^ eonsiffted, as en» 
jbyetl by the church; and the Divine care that bond- 
S^vb®^/^hcdld, along with the church, participate 
therein. : 






Gen. scvih. m'^KicHJs'c^td-;. 
prehehded-4* //■.. ' ' 

1st, Its Author—the Lord, hi the supernatural re-* 
vfelRtio)ii 1 Qf‘ himself, Va^r ihejfai^^ 

Gen. 'xyii.;;t ;~-the glonouhfountaih/of .iaU^n6ri^mni^d'. 
bliss in himself f ; and who^hfomhis pi^pHely as'Creito^' 
is, the , '’'fpuhtmh;'of all unden^'f^Rtliyi! 4?^!^®*'**?'. 
Ms. ^wj^ovemini!: character tb } w»4'Ati^^';heV ! .bbjec^ • 
Of worshijij j | into compliance ytitK wi^ f . ift' 
dha^ahte^;-'; fpr‘ihe;|lpi^ of ■ lug /name; 0 oh^iehesi^h;;. 
ite motives and end, must bo resolved, 

was,;he<y^;c^e;®f the.€hai|ees$*wholaV,.•. 
name'. 
changed into Abraham, y. 1—5; therein UieVc was so-’ 
vereignty, aa Psalm cxxkv. 4, choosing Jacob in Abra*> ( 
ham, and erecting the church in his seed. ^ l' , * , ^ 

•'’3<!,€irdumd£ion in’the manner of ltd biatitutioh; by 
first, talcing into covenant, v. 2,1 will mahe my cove-' 
fiant with ifrae;‘v,.,4, my covenant t$ with thee j y . 7, 
establish my covenant;. v. 9, feeep my covenant j se* , 
cbhdi^’by aj§pf^ 

't^he ;Jjpkrt. ^ Abra^ieraa' 

thi^js-m^c^ every, ;. 

shall .be circumcised, v. 11—13. V.., ; , 

ed ?** 

V. 8, ! will Se’their God; wherein there was, Godin J 
his-bl^sed-’beiu^, rj^rsonv. p^fec^ons, purposes, ; 
vra^V in rich pyerSoyr^. . 

ing grace of his covenant, to be Convened hi; the r admi“" 
hfetratioh ; .' tliireqfr of; which’ circttmc^|ph; was:. ,a' : ;j&lt^ 
its';fe|fen's®^W^n^f of ^equal^httent with itself^ain''l]: 
eve? afterwards,the, door for admission into the cKurcfi j 
secondly, m that’.which was tetnpoml^aH the land of ' 
Cah|^,,y^ $’f"' ; ; ,y.y ^^ 

• 5th, 1 The subjects with whom the covenant .was esta-. 

to;#iko^-^le^sin^' ^yvVx' 

7; Abraham andhis seed by Sarah', v. 16 i, in the line 
ofls^ci'V. Ishmael mi rejeet^dj; tljongh to' 

him there was'the promise of posterity and' reh6wh,\ 




,r. ^ ‘inlaw- 

jsjtmMSl. . ■ ,. f ,,.' ■ '■ . .,: » ./' ^, ■ \; 

" jsHty of ; :tihV coy£»fe'i^eiaig/tot-lb 

InmntoliSlifff W? kiwi .kti* •'*. .t \.w 


was design./ tho, - 'uaa^enuHo .stfatnk: .6tthkfo. 

v, - 2 ,-1:^111;;.'.^ . 4 ,■ 'my 'edvm&nl'Mmth; 
will OsjabJMi-, ; ,v. 8 ,' I .will give; 'md-J^wjiihbo 
■tl^‘^Gpd{ ; /wmcir\vas; part, and 


during .that 

agr)$ M* 

>ftgh ; an& 

C^nfonjoro. tyl$e, ken. to the see&ln line of 
k r aad • f^an, never • being enjoyed by fshmaei, 

wre 

' ^^oych;W4' <wrfc. 
~ spdLsSi^^Ap^tu^ alljfcysseratfsts from; 

■'-*•—•'•• - , - ' ■*•*’ *.*„'■«U»wU~, Mil*'- ••'a*rtiw 


& mmotieyi a tfj(&' 'i^hen 

iff $9$ »i> eemmt^-^:, 
ia'^^of servants fthfeta’^iy^lx., 

i, 8—-14. After 0n4 >iri:. 

'''^wiMerne^,: &t$.l are, : no| r f^fltjned : of 

; ,^ho/oame.- 

; %$b land, 

MftfcWI* f:' 

eajpyeti. -M .at 
aii.otte-ber. 





Hi 

there waa sovereignty, b-o.liness,; 
et ic&i- .&$also-i&lftim^ .fea&iti|^Isaac‘i(>'- 

d^sceodfrom ■ Abr&ham- whfefci • 

■from 'Saffih'MVeti^he-w^' ati'A'Skiifoiifi •'<> 

ttoa'dttCt; .0 Bivfii'#^Viifew<ie; T ,.'tli'ere‘' ‘Mta- stability ia*; „■ 
pmposC.'and vet Itf -m . promise, ; anS' s chri$iii|‘ , 

into effect. • * • ' 1 /, \ ; i • 

•7th, The covenant •in’-!ts;'dvn’atl6n ; . fc'4 ;*;. eyert^tin|i;[ 
both as to' God being h’ <3bd%> " J AbtaHhfe^'.'aad ; ‘tB’;ntl; • 
seed a%f hicfr, :-diiit! 'Wi4 the v tA'aless-'6oiRi ... 

and: bbiight vrith’/moH&y^'V; ' to-^ 

seedof Abrabam %. the r line.' of-Mah Kay?^’ 'the 1 ' 
of Canaan for an everlasting possession, V. x ^, What¬ 
ever change' itt’ tbs' : a«3.aiitiistriition* lie ‘'s&tV '. 

did- ttpi'pflbcit the covenant itself.'' ' : The;<»foiag s .'pr 2j|e^ 
siah,^ifo ! whatever 'change he 

that God shbidd cease frbm bein£ tii£ir G^^borthif;:'/. 
they- ■ should; be ’ ’ deprived • of Canada £-".''■ 
it,-"in' grant byfHvdur, 'was'iri'-pforiiisO $jrJ- 
the institution 'of titenmcisfoh,; 1 ybv w !«$& 

session,'-’ it ^as only ’-bybre&eti Wd <mvei%$' . 

part^'- whereby -'the-'^s^ipnr^iiSid^filvil'Ij^a^l^iv- 
levity rfvi.- ; -'3M45, j l3iu£. ; 'i^npi’' 6$p6p 
xxxii. 37~~44, only after the coming of Chtist th^ 
mighthiave sold jit, and it ‘riot 
as: Levit. %%?;■ 2'3;-;S8i : Thus, 

Ganaan'Ohjtf e'd it-for na-Uiral’supportfbf their 

sa^for tfcb, Of • 

and secants, God wgrh pcitioh here and. hereafters 4 
so'they might-sing, Psalnr'Jodi*.'6.‘ 1 " ' : 

; Stlij'-Theplaco' . 

which was in thb ; laridpf Canhhai,where Abrahhm thea 1 
was. The occasion of his posterity afterwards coming 
tb'Gahaah,i^&'i«i tibhie4hence : .df ^br0i&A r m JabobV . 
fafoily - 

36, then «£$test.*&. xlvs; 3-*7^Psalm cv. S3 r \ ; “■ •' 
Srh/ itw ^imd when the bbvfcnaht Wfes’mhd^ atfo' 
citctirttCisida instituted with ISfenham'was^wKha--nr 
was ninety-mile yearn old, Gen. aw& I ; ma on the 
samed&y wascktafoeisicnobsemdy v *%,?***$}. 
•^Otbr'Ciltb'irKbiiri^ 

cumcising the flesh of your foreskin % and a more fad 



; ■ H5 

; dopa. apt; rf)quire> ■■■ nor. : .modesty 

• A^; •^* 1 ^| e . | p4 a i.^ a r*‘ • to-t^eir glasses; v : v.-. 9■ Abra.", 
iatn &nd.h?s $eed,ij 3 succession; -and, r. 12, 13, those 

• •J^.wefls^pr%. in £is' hopsp*; or • bought with his. money 
; .^fhay itrang^^ff was aqi;pf,his. seed,,;Exod. sii.- 48. ; 

^pxmy^ib, every man-child j :v,;12, 
Tf. and he”—every man-child f v. 13, “ heJoshua 

>; iStlij, In their age; v* ,l‘2„on the eighth,day. But 
: who: were,;bqjm;,befqre its institution, 

yeaf?;.o!4*.V. '23 f ~-#7 v .Tim. eighth day. was 
^.||^^J9q t q|>pqija^hthqV.bejyojid which,there waauo al- 
dQ^ence.to. pass, ch. xxh.4, Phil, iii.5; even, though 
John yii.,23^'s^The, no- 

•: :;i^^^ic&^yyLfp^y^iqugh..i^g ! hfK^(me4 under 
•vi®v^t^traint : f6^.,8ia>-which, j$as the procuring, cause 
;<$: being jnthe vrflderqes? apd undet:\restjatntj ,and for 
■.•':^^8^qew;iy^dt of Canaan, and I being thus involved 
marksof CJqd’s favour; which conditionyvas 
Reproach,- but which he rolled away, Joshua v. 2—9 \ 
;«sd ■ to 'the .same, person circumcision, was never re- 

i .Iaj; itsv.sigoification, which wa? ,a divinely ap? 

;, y-l^pHt^^dist^pguishmg > tx>keia■ or sigh \ of thecovenant 
- ftilsfcon, ch si, between God and all at that time dr- 
':$|ifi0ised, and .■their seed;, and & Fas the door fm the 
a^nWipn Of others into the church,. Ezek. xliy. 7 , 9 , by 
||§rc|t;di08e: from' ainpng the JSenide, nations around, 

S ^idgnera,«were cqjipd proselytes, 'while the lineal 
B^endTante : b,f ^braham weip payed. Hebrews, What- 
;,#a$$e ptymolpgy, time,, or, occasion of the ’term 
bfmg first applied^ the time we find it op record 
iMrag^yen, taAbmham, before, he was circumcised,, 
<?en" xiv. ; 13; but both classes were, by circumcision, 
t|pjBmhpir^hf;.the Ohuirch, yndmepyeuaut relation with 
Vt^tf.Fhich involved in it, a gracious right that. they. 

- I' WilS''|>e yojnr;.<Gk>4^* 

Ipui^f^r.a^e'r, revelation was made as an emownge- 
to tlhem to embrace, enjoy, and obey, and a right 



1W 1 

;’to thfe'iar r%iairu%.".. frdia- 

this rewjatioa- did demand, the outward rite of dr-■■; 

thr dkhdieted, thn tfeed-bf V 

of--*.t!fee»'- ft ..^fewr^-lieJi^- ;■•" 

tgMfcttafti bf'-wSiPh'. ^bV:'duP»tPttthc^^[fri,; 

h'ekrtr^w&s'tbere 'tifidij^Ujmdi^dheM'idjP#,-. or 'a ;,ww£t ;pf: 

iid)iMlS)V9 : 'di8t^nih^ 4t> Obey* THfe 

the promise, «* TheXord your $ed will circuuidsd^tsr 

hepirfc ; ip-lofs:-h!m^. ■ ! DPut;, to, }6y';; *lw ■ ijfcijr 

into this covenant relation,'by lopping' off foom ‘iM na* 

tidhs'tou^d,;iffli|died' 'thO'du^i^ ;©ff'' Of the 

but dft^implautatipb;'Of grkb.: : :^ ' 

before ho wae outwardly!‘chphfiid&Pd he bad feattr of 
grace, or his heart chcUuiOised, which made hith 'to 

ictaii. 19. oh. xxvii 6. YP&> that ntit rirPhmcisibn 
wfetch- ^ 

*5#'' 

Hence, ' 

autfediedthf gr&e ^fcOnisfibdieu<^ J by 3 -these (khtitoes* 
RelttoiY4. % Co?, xii. 13. *1'Peter iii. 21. 
iStfe, liT itediiratiOti, thy 'a&d after thee hi their 

gbfi^ii^ 

it did-tobl.it bythe-Comihg, of "Christ, lOedtc^OUtfiy. 
taMhg ito$ cikSok ■■■ 

ciiioft^Wee^sigaifidl^Slvii*. 

i6tb,lli6 ihduceukent which arose* frPm the graphs 

v. 3, followed by Cohiidued rlMadda to'Etei fa¬ 
vour ‘ hi ’thecli&ttgkbf name to Abraham, wv o; Pftdto 
hf& Wife| Vi 



Ided-jof .C^naa%' in 
^ificdsaar- jwlion^ ’Is^uaic'v ifeas.. to.rdt^Msehia » 
trough whom the Messiah w?ts to coiiio*, -fmd^ though 


■'• Viitv: ;> mis'. > .'sifeoneiy.- "'dr-'' a^iy 

9^0 

he iwJtoifcnd^wS. 

j|ISpl#«r©.; it^miae,'"; tvsvdl b6 v tt‘‘0od'i0'^h'fee ? Wia 
j&thg^eed after,thee^ t. '1 t beyond Which more could 

’ thpulshaU^eeh mywven^nithe^fofe,'V. 9 ! j 

* ^ ^bjKrW«d^ 


, ,,,:#iW^P®^u^ihevstraiigerS* ; andlfi 


m 


thf ^ecial v p3dvjl?ges : alOtfgwith^Iarafelj' is 

S u tc* jfcep&jf the’’ uncircmhftiscd, while heT'was 
'£ ^tafpr, *hn name of man-ehiM, and, the 1 i&i'gbtt 
?‘J^huth, broken my.covendntj” because d'rcum- 

S oa y?as GodV covenant f cn the 

saitSod. ceased jto own that child in 1 i ^pecidl'tSani 

fmdsech' dSowhs conM havh had: ^a'inetfibers 
ih^h\t#his3p^0ple^ and^4%th%‘hbt\clt^H^.: ■ 
ihowsCthatiith^’were hta^by being descended 
3S} b and 'ye^Buih We$ the tend!’ of the cdve r 

’3‘ : ; *%?’ 

IlfV^W-daHyburnt^rfTerragvi with its &e^fFerin£ 
;> 3 4^3^unthor>- the lordi who’ sp&ka froiU Bsod; 


pa.?. 


^J^rS 8 -^^ 

^jto$mfat‘- vfcfch<>«urfc S$& 

xxi »'fl«si i aftttf, t?ia‘ sis, ri»ffi fteif^MSSSIfc 


T“; wwvjfe- jsjK««Bi^ canine * aeveai 
WftB fnMv rlnwS :.w .:.tflf.r.tJO-..,a_£^^fia.':>i:,.:.-;il 


Q«wka$v " 




wpicj could aot. have grown to s»c!s' a ext^t^4; 


















: dfid^«W.w t the;id&y» 

:;-litidt : ’ 

"* ^p^k*ilv 'mtifodsm 

^tttm^ey^siro^ • haVe 

.,.^ tt'^» i^i&Dfe 

'cl^V^tfife-l^airtft 

.. „.„.. - -&tt»i*lt&fc 

.. t<M ' hfe&t&w otali 

xsir, y-*» ^!$''Jii|^f^i- ■CbirJsKiVi-; $8>t 'Ufol* 

A'2?j. oh; 

„,,, *Jti*Hia$&j|^ 

^at^rai;- ^B^yea-the a&erif&e dRi&&jBfeibav& 

to, 

Ovvj^in^titcricWi?^^ eac^igefe smaof-' 



^cowiphca^ and fffe .. __„„ 

1 - l oidife#<^ ;t ^a 


andforwantof reg&rdt®'tdoiii Sii^rSM 

#v V:i. •.©, the -Low- ttejc^l&ii^ 

^swatfcat^^aoted^ 

^ m&- that’ it was de- 



a course, aa ?awow rs/ iv w -i et 

Kfymk tawB$»»i*sw*liMtoSjWtegjy*^' ***** 


does 

Jasn^is 'ii. 3;0-^ : ll i< fe!i'bW6' 

tovcdff '--i(Gfc^^^r^;%'ibrntlie^^f^f^^^l^ : 

commanded i-ty him 

otiie:vedbythemi ; 

been 1 , accepted^ J'^b^Wilc^iflc^ 

tion: showed f^ “ w '“*“ 

A i*l_a^i«i*- a ll.:j£i* : *ISii ^U&k->fcU£iw i'.L-ItJt; 


4, 'tbey^bdinM^ttli^ 

Idelighttodo 

fiee©fhi]B8df.> ;.!^>K-;;i^-i ?jW> tS^-'f-k*’- •v:<n.-* t «Si‘. 


■:• 4tbVvlbe'idabiier^P'lH'ldt&ttd^by^?lie.bS^r§ • 
Mdses,:Exod.<xx&, S8^bTdiit»'. 5bcviil '■"* 

■,.; 5tk,y , m*&eqm<W daf 

contM^Stod*^ 

. mornin^luMievenldf ^ ofUM; 

Tcxyiiil="4^i *^6ies - * ^mx<§r t * 

titm'&ctoteb >* •*!«**’" ->:*“* «* * 

the clilkb^%ef >Iara^l»'ti^Mi* 

to, Bsddifjtx&j §8; tb ^hoi&Moses ? fs : diideM & fftjSSjti 
eh.nrvl{<3. i *'*- * ^ 

animai(meat-o^Qg^ anid dna^-dSefiiip, & Nti'^rsx^m 
3—*8vjN;^^jwsbefewd^ib differ^ordidince^ioiadfe^Bia 

.*: 9^i^be :dl% 

'as 

U'&mite mki U ;?y y y ■ mi*§f 

■ -,! I0tb| 'ittt#eir>ntosibe ^«tMp 

.S^^K^ 1 ’. 9 ^ ^ •;.«* ;,-» 


dltfvlir their ag& of tfcd ((tit je^E0A^tmk.^ 


;l^umvi±kviiM^ 



^fjpwfe^i^-^fw&ta^tEaw^as^^^Sw^Snrot ^ 

•yv^&V The drink-offering, in its kind ~noej : Etidff; 

., j?, fti, i < •*> “ T- H •' ‘ : : {; • 

t Asotiri A w '3Batii3i 


h iWbmi*'riA,i& ^ofahn'ftstdftSke oriififcite td 


., „. . . -_ w i»y«4;i»|tii:iiitl^y/:tea 

r»^^‘de^i'JnVtk0%s^st4k)n>d# thfe* «&«&&<& 
*«f«*lt8%affcti0di!' i,1(SHSfp^iffted'k«ft ; #U'i!^ tifid 


,,. v . T .„.„ jt'itfs^mg<df&lo^^^ 

'iqfmtj/tkaNty vicajto r fendi &hile ifltfn©c1efjt<>t»bielf, 
re^sfisthmif 

■'&m #o r ^i3$s»^fidiW«Ki &&&$& tMmMw&i 



i ^i^retolsrsedfe ctSl^tiiNa^,^t?^3 T &tic^bi£3^sg^0^ing^; 
^origwuctf *>li; whicH’ fire^as^bW&Sn^ 

m YaV’ fes!! ywwVtfe .froi? 



. M $fei Mncetietrii E*o«hx*&48#4tt£{KjM£/ 

will meet with you. There - 

chfldr*n ; Qfl8^^ • 

y ®y, 

4wpu>*e$ ha ,s«msi vi,* 

c?nldjfien$f tool*-; a»d ; wU^^i : tbeh^!!^di.tK^ luateSd ^ 
Aarois;and 

Etaftrsps.^.--'-.;; *ii ,f: ,''f,«A;. 1 ; ! :-Vj'. ( ii'.'! ■ 

- ■ ' • / .•'“' ‘ ' „ .;. ' 

:1II. Tfreyh&;epmttt&ihs^ 
has; 

eachperson, h& cpancUsand^ 

reya^jj^^je^. bis ;-.4xsj^e»s»i^»^.-^id^ 

Ww Ageitt apdfall meninhim(*iew hiTfll^ld^rftdala' 
declared in the word, confcborated with the" iftMi&f 

venficationin thp’pcreona’Cfalltlieganfeof meh\ ahddur 
'Cotae short-bfhir^ldr^ ciHfadfa 
pensatiantqward^ t^e.<Ghd^h> af; Qld a tbyrcovenii*^ f PT^; 
n W8fs} ; njle& insdfci&iis,oMe^ sict^ ; 

^^WvWljich fotyefe :'6$0ll^^ : 

.^Mroqima^ 

£M} ^hj?<da tbjubimtviill iUasfcra^^ 

holmesa,,and glory of God, in:both ' justk^J 

sometimes 

purely ty$he, all feedoimng:^ 
supernatural; revelation: ia.'.the^-khowlgdge.^ri ;gtodr. 
through the hissed :do*ga of eal^onj fhe^earlyrtcj 
he.aweedy ®ade fcnowpi *<Senvtiifc $5$ Vitfrvwhaterii 
after revelation was grad ually 

peerleSa raa|est^,?imsty£ in 
nature* 1 dhiujU ^ 1 %$ ■-■ perfections* fireuheilsifah&^yi 
a «d M Iptoo^^'y&s^the.lawsf ; the ( tetti'ia^Bm^db , 
die'isei^ift^d^triih^E^' 
ies^ihg-aiMtiespouhdiag 

of tfc$ 

tion, showing the will of Him who, in a new-co&feant 
charecieiv ;-co|nis©s Israel, v. 2 j ahd showing His 
ImUa&s^&e evilofistni their neM tsf ^ Si^^b^'ahd | 
of dealing with^ddiiirhis'he^-ed^eniini' : .fc^||^fttf 1 
and along with the rest of the Divinely-appointed or- | 


m 

' ^n^ncesj Jtfnd 

' i^te *t^rer<^.'i^u^.fti) r 4t the 

o^';te'ioac>ct.ni^; BacH^^i^K^ifig-the^jafeed 
'l^nra^VwIMwiSi^ ./3|i(^i: je^ibs?^©*' 
'' .|pg^j^ tbe3&<^ 

•®^^w3afioni>jE^^lv. ch; 

&®p83jwi 

:;.■vlH^lw i *l'8'j;>Bft.Ti£vHi.*#&'’’to :?ylf '*$% ^ : 'f : 

jy. <ni;i '*..>' i} >ni:- ■'< ir.i'lv: VXi'frrV- :T hi’O .:ih 

^ ^yr Beaidcs^e instruction given by tee judgments 

by the 

rj^d|inehts- : ;^ ihis.than'd’w'hs!-hH' a^di 

J^^mmVfNurm fcvii 1^45^nhd'oh;Fhiit^^l:^eci^iy. 
t&twJ&ed'&ea,'. EkotL xiy. 27, 28 ;^hereih thfe&swjPs 
il^ifpphisC^hrbhivaheiamehtiy sh^wby ^ pleading, 
; f$r$ ^ieh*^5hfe { |Kraise with joy fill itih&gK itsatong, 
jfbj.xv. .Ther^wete’ also other judgments threatened, 

: '^d^j^.aicacyis-, 

.Biitlh. iDeut^i^^jilf*i6t'/-Nu&. 

. blessed will, and to lead/to%'dlh^tifcl«^ti#bf-'-lus 
lominahces, to mate effectual in'jdie'^&V^UQee of 
- in 

'.;his ne^eoVpaast^cHaracthri h&d’rtom^e^/WHlh’^bll* 
before ^int-f Wh ^ • gjr^t^oHet Senium 
■>Pdf says^ 

■sent; and, until Ae^^osoimjg^-^f 
^ui^enj^yedMIbn^ rnvelatidnfb^^roailies, ^o* 
.r^^^np Ihjrshe 

eatoy^l wbat.was-edfeelui&ltto wany^; fFs. anx/T^'ll-i 

had sinners; Psi:mu ; 4; Frov, inhvl-w.27;••;•?«. f. 1,2; 
fedoiihled declaration 'of:birholmess, Pfe. y^S^md 
, aversion ito sin-and sinners;^. ** v 5^t ;' andihxs 'de¬ 
light .in holiness, !^ and g^idousuew- 

' -^e^aatJ^dne^' hfreetl^exercigp^ 

; care 6f the Church, Ps. advi. Ps. xlviii. Ps. cxxi. Ps. 




M 

.fevelatifiiii of’foiffi'cnmtigei cat«a;r^| 
hfe towdeffcesfe, f!& «Si IS# 6, e»« 

jbSlSik : ^ iln^il' Seif. 

I^$73& '^(3pS^^.^i'to;se^c; • 

r h^mwfeafof ‘ 

r iwaife-.iojdiP 

oft intW^tiio. 1 

£ri&f^l~330r /^Vliiifo ' 

Stadpitfre^ £^{C0ritQih^g:;«tfi3rfeal Kfe MftHt* (exhibit^ ^ 
and offer 'thereof, 

those of the Old Testaineiit, which testified of him jh 
h&aM&i##$fcSS&®7$‘ SO £; 

36^Vi3^Z'^^^'i sect^v; :- 
scyih:Ffl, rc>riii. BMl 8traegcra Raa bondBert'ecsts 
piwetfea revelat&fc ^dmn&lwsCead werethejrct/d* 
cen^'frirthttb^po^ 

*>tito&$lK command 

&eut»s/«ii 7^r^]SJ^i,,-4*^7!;j #a&^;-. 

roe^of hi».ii^^/l)eafe : m&H l% f rt(r.!Miig the r&t 
ftfc allthefdh; • 

iSf.'' 

jE|«s#1ix|i-^^/ : ^jtu^3i^taS.Y^?% Itdip 
-■Ub»'^^6j^^tTof:^cV^fttb6torix6^ab^fii^i. AVtihe&i tjjnd 
otitdre looked! ^ (rortythat h$d fouadationa, \vhe*d 
builds t aswlfisaker mb God. • j 

to it, w reSrft^iBto the foikwktfc jiart£cnlz?3 r— * 

•«.: i 'J^Sahli^dai^ajiih^VOo^j 2b.!hhr»'eh^»in^': ; 
anchnstefl rel:fe*in‘te: fair ■moraiu# tit itmej? fib® 

Isaiah* sliihr 1% a« 2 db«te 8 ritollttBMslf< befoft 

day^ ^ ‘Ki -’i .y. - ,, ^ 

IShit, 'k* *i# the tern 
rare ni&ijdY-wp^ifm cmMktiti o^Djotronimrefmncfe 
even ^.^OiMtd-^bings^ : abd ini: reference t» bdan, a&dl 
to labc-df, f , 



wito ^elf-sufficiency'. abd itid&peaderitae;’ is lutteuvy' 
i&teffvtiot; nei- 


4cies according to-his efc&ti&ldesign . 1 
^$aM$tl&ib' itir inMatiodV ^&'&*& Wljeiem-it 
|i^^\wiifeJi.W£lV, ral&d's bfcs8m&;;<or ag^mtmg 

T$ji\ ilia 


pys^i^i^;ft^mlkept>by;<^ Wai: iioi bit\f m- 
bntitt&B ^sd~|idutid^ibi3L Ids 

b»} ^Bl>batb>tin 4tsit ii^titittl%m' aibtd^ cdtiuZ^ii^^^Q^^ 



, t .o* r 0tt^ _ 

$<|0adi^ 'df;wi^it ! it 

"'■ chbiii Aft day^it 



4 b, fcb?e 'takett’Vest 


5bb4 by tBeWitEdrawm^it of lij 
during: -thesrdaiSf^ 
r ^«pgj«»4 light ■-*-"'’•*■ a-- 411 
pjder,cstabHshe _ _ 

lh§ ,oel@bmtiou bf the display given hr <^arion,wh$;ti 

***• ^V-^aQr ( ; 



bfrBabbalb! ai^tstiior "ybf t% : 




m 


s wmeoi . 

tF$;B^'!npr4»8jf#®i : Sn&ririatwa&H'*^ cf4ia <d' 

##ik a*& witjMMit Jftrfte 

^bpstji ^^n^dl^da^ess, liidf tb© iN&tir ${»&&((&& 


5\1«« :*» : 

•Of ta& Jeya .celebrating,. all &#» MtiwetW fr6*mbvetting 
l?mm§ w .niere^,,maJitioft'&l, ; ; ’difraM 

f^patasion 

! .tfee^serenthrday Sab^th pa 
sffi p«P8 ^wMP8»acfc'es^?‘apw:'cl-^' : je*r.'^ 

wot f» except of the yearly atonement, fttkv 'Mill gg* 
^°^%^^Se?!ptm^ii^ri^fth0Jet^OOfirineAcine 

#SWffBt^irtf tpM 

sctoe wifedt0:bn^4^the sen 



- r^,---re ■ ?« «**»** vct»ura«; y»ur 08(0* 

-Safebatltj U Ktmvxste'vtm v4^nk 
JN» famt'tem-Bmi&fy $£;*$& 
m am*$%mmtig m* tk^ntd^^m &kxmm 
,?V i because ■ from) eynain^^ eveningl 
fejfc r^bwwdail'ite^nigte tlot ! cbti#ti£tJted 

wea% te-WMvMffi $$ 

^eiligfet, banalfed da^smd- ,tfet'dg!fe&! mm 
‘Of tbit' ■tia/r&i '*^g|ufi^5t. 

t^^y^nfH-bQnts wt-coorejjtedy'I^tpi^d v nbt "dte 




m 

commencing & the - preceding eveii < 
through midnight* Cohtiaumg 

'IM' - '^® eiJ * '*• ty teeitethe decline, of 
. we day, nmnifig through midhigiit 
:iintfl:}kdit morning. ^eWbrd^eveh- 
.0»e,enaJnjg:pf.a. day, aadihe endthgOf the 
a^ tp which itjhQloo^ed; so that even afctee (fr&ttejy 
4^®k®h with. morning and not with etenihgi 
;-;f§tf3rW$iftg ia^horeirehing Of-®.day which' tam~fcfctig 
evening* Markodv. 30. ! The ^emng 
«06n. i. 5,3* 1^, 23, that 

: ctp^t^l ^hc day were the two periods, thb^etimg 
tp' eh4ihg» #d-.the,mpmiag;-the‘!jiE^gifttti»»^.of that 
i^j^^tlbe&re ita evening* these twb iddddihg 
|h^ ihtptjtt^iate space between,. although tee e’vohiug 
^mentioned first, time while‘dUifciess coti* 
order; Qpsti 

il 2 f rMia no^- yea 4SCMald^ot 'have been a. patebfthe 

dttttd^yjlbwusejdayi 

w%3 that !ine jaeasured ont by th9 l%bti 

aiii^pEd.&jbbate .at^ 

<Mlnu$| until twelve ttSetak nodn, imdtohave con-* 
ihbd^gK.^pidn^t^flaiEii^^ gohe 

tobea* and to have risenkesp Sabt^thV^ad 
®swm?lid l^ye,lwea an interaction; andWlfeO apart 
eftwodaysm the. sense' ia which Qeni L o. calis gdiy 
■ .Iwt.^ tee iigfatj, .pnd-te have datedthe ending 1 of one 
d^had teerbegiahiag* of anotherwhenth® stiawas 
^h^ ^eridite, would not h^e-been ccmghrotisV - v ■•■;* 
ii Thedpration of Sabbath in what ^longed to St a^ 
cfcqtt^Sfeared and sacred, 

hhUbbbf a full liteyal -day* though-'thp aetite^xeiciee 
'Wg|tot;^*rihg ! 4airfcness.v -il>:• •■: -v.-^.vuv.; 

w^iactnally TOsteutCd- amfcobserved 
Wmm&m dpmi >;r6^aiaiibgE;;M»iBl^tm» isevident'from 
tbefeilht^^ • - ■'>■■■*$ .^r; s ■;){• --, 

. .lit,' SahbMh, fromtee beginning* Was ' necessary for 
:. wo;a%»»^i ; of :Qpd f a^^i®palWnd tfawtknii which 
• ^;Miw«ie:.of-.^aise^iebthe 4ifcpteyM 
cfe^ion dia denmad ? .«&$ for intelligent creatures 



ip ■ ' 

■ enjpyiog.that^ ■ 

necessarily floyredr. The morr-mg, 1 stars Sang; tegetW* 

%:' ’Ijfe&iif&yw ' 

itfe • 

10. ^MhUev&ll.dii£ Jwor^'.tey^ilie'ip! 

disoirieir t^ cntered^by tthe 

him* bea^ng ; s^ii. gomet|iitig.!ofi th^iiwpj^joiibf^f;^ 

c^rac$er f thati^e stamp&l ,op)th#a^>^. ■ ; (il^- i; 

hub ; ,by ; an sactiye!ascnptidn,dt 

acknowledgment of Jiipt, 

isjaid; of.the endinitsattaimnen^^^ :• 

tfa$o&. d&jib8;^veRto^ 

covenant of grace.is just to. recover fcothat frotowbiblt 
we: leii, Isaiahxliii. .'.' ■ 

in$te ^5.awrenn|a f ch(J4b glorify, j&odvririd 

entrance, of sin/inpe.di6t%rifc$e ; ^ 

^bbaithifor^is end of ,the coyenantsof gMeo.V'^/r' ;> 
iWben this $raod mpblejend isnot ewaetly, gained 

undex tbb 

p§capM becoming saints ^ordiBllytdb^essGod, yetibe 
endof.the^ JJ^ejglojcy^tfoes«pt*yi^^ 
ions^.b^^loxi§editiHW* ' 

ne^s, justgc$> arid 

hifn,. ; f ■ fe^jc .znader- ; :«li . 

hjirisdk/yeg,ifce^cicd/|lw>^;iiaylb0iera^ljrei^.fc 
4hem‘oj^^t cft&xaetsffi 

eod^c^ot^^ii^yifa^ii JPwu«le ; waa /thefeiid df-J# 

■ deraip^Po^''#^«^^^'^> ;.^j5«fe'f»ras. thei , esereisS';’df, , 
Cfeiisfc,Ps f >wj*.22r*25;. Ps.od* 5j Heb. fh 12V and 

arid attained end of tl$..de!i^ 

lrr!^to-s->'Andi- pirstUte;is. . 

■X#eeto.ed >; abpfe^Reyi tix^li f %. - 

, 2d? Becaase,upanithe 6ni$Iring rift the system^wliKih' . 
ymh: rn myttithwiim slbthevgronndttdv prai^ 
."aricl^dd.. ^ ?: tf^|yij4n^tledbs4porii^tKe.:^lb^ra^ grtejtf$r. ' 




im 

btiktdf ia .then 

. :'-'5:.'(i i V:: 

fl^ s tp;yi^4’»^as 

^^«bUli3&^^befS«>:-^e.r^ i a^&3Y5 r ^a>? ia f 

;w i£h&$mt?nnd;Wf 
eser^ehedtbeen'to enjoy mtid praise m*fixe, seyenth.; 
'v S* While froi&iereetioiirthe^ohtainiisg a revenue of 
WilW’s ah4 bisLdne, a»d ; #nmdpi>tion 
S t&ngsCfitfed: to:yield; ife^ jail, these;:jjoinMm saying 
, tfftt it j««i. aeqesawYi and [hsd .befin?:giyea .ftopx tb® 
hegShnnig; 'CQnfirmea 

■$$&bhatfe> l«^\nnd-.£et«iKai9C:.lif) heayeni which is 
Ifjfr&i &itek BeV%f&itoifnot a 4e^«f.innf4wty| 
!h|tfhffnniffiBi^ev*:iy. 11 ^chete &r*Mig tliftchannelof 

tbioygb tho raediiim of the Mediator, unde^^e^iio 
v^^^>««^etoatunil> gi^,mi%40fim; iiranssqiw#!** 
of forgiveness, ;#§ 
Mihedwith hdlinJesSy jd$titee,!;mfcd i’SWCf^frWhirai 
^■j^i^iihe^esihedrfaay^ above 
Alifhpn -tawt■$««» <and?bast fred^wd?;Jis ft^^Oo4j jw 
4^hI^^sWhichr?isi^{tte Medn^ 
thle^frohi Y. wa9' ;0f r?jclein^jdohi %}. * 

^^jhrea&ohi hy Whichcesserdiaa .pin ,c?dled >tK 
conclude, that,in, pursuance of the ends,,of;^nerf >yr 
% his p&turer given him ;by {*od ym btted 

.m^enjnjV ^ndihis/ estate?fitted toryfeld, and fo!? £$f$ 
'•®^j@l|ia(|&^ja T jEew«o»e!Q€^t5tt^*fifom-5wt Jn as the only in- 
teSfei mouth- in' the rWbole ! iower. rot^itioni $pd 
bl^fi$v#Sjhint Beyenth 'dayi? Gen# il* ,3>:.%tting it 
apaftforitheispeeiai time fptr maif« emoying and ten? 

• 4^^ t^m btftftWm-4he;ascaintto» : ,<?I < 'Messedness to 
essentially^ssessedi nnd?to 
wMfehj.hy/the.dispJay -in:creation,-he-Fa? so justly en* 
titled was nectary 

fer-the-ends'ofthe?cc^enaatmf.gmeei,. *■■:. fci t i.v 
$vjmanimr ias^^rwbicn !8.ab'bat|x'J8vJ^fi6n• , ? 
t«®eed.!alon^ -diwMab-ziSQ^'avi^^ingPirUa^^.lfo bad 

thebbeen inatitidted* 0en.J*$, aijby its bejng blessed 
as$ sanc^ftd# m a^afiartf^tAlso^ mm tf&Qxpwpped 
imMtv&t. 0bd’Ym>ydinting=.;it, ^hich? Was^because^e 
,im^ifihad!resM,.yerva,*fes c etao*S&od***• 11 * ch, 





; ac5C‘xai- : 1.7 ^ ^=& v ''.^oibdel^^d-: > 4ftia't> 

given; by Divine hud ob; xvfo31£ &>1^,^, 

bliahedi arid thitfiestitig 

'day's aridithietefo?©, 

behoved- ttf hai^ batn^.^ 

not, Exod. xvi. 2500 yeamafteroard;-; . MiitV.' *,», 

7 ;6d»i Efpm the division 

days by the- Ghtfiteh, *®f which wyas #osai^Gei>^ : d^ 
Whoalvrays Widted ua^ 

ch. x> ix, 27j 20| andi perhaps, ittiallusion to dfebb^' 

ds,iJob ii: 6 *iyeai tbatailhea^ 

tiriari flitd seyeri <iays, andreckonedthe: nmnber serea 

to %ri sacred, hishjry irifotina ^ the ori^itial of whicli 

musth^oprocejsded frombno^ifo^ 

among allV’V-::- .'.H*. 

Had aeeventbdayh<& .-blaei^t' <^twe^^r/|fco^^<a)^ 
ginning, Gen^ u/ 3, how could men havs loiown thc 
dayto commence the firstSabbath, 2500: years, afe. 

ward t -Ein^i* xV* t'i&ttd Of any mfbrnatiori^theie^^tp- 

honei ;arid thns^ Wlufe thfeiy? is *w» mention of ithelafe 

irisUtatioh,EX0dt;Xvi, « ^hicb^vaa; | 7 «aidf 

hayhig been previously appointed by Grid, and knovm 

■[^a;‘4atf wt.y6pn«i’li.-':3'i^‘ 7 obly intimating: ;wha|; 
took place; long afterward, ;ririd not- what' tk “ i^ctua31y ; 
tobk : placed wouldbepandteh^ 

Gdd Said*' 7 GC%'iet';tHhre/be lights ^6^ ;:lCt>th|rC 
be a fiiinamenti y/^v l^itheTWdersbO:gathmCdky^l;i> 
abd' ti't&fypi&tyiys; 2&*i-28j ; 

trike placeat'spmedistaut afte^ 
delity sa^S, thati^abbaih wasnotobserv^ 

^T'iSas^aaStitH!^ i - 

of the covenant pffgyaco; Sabbath* was? as nec^siuyM 
afterward^ 

itutttil Exed.xvi.was/because oftheyerybriefhis* 
the trilling of Abriahainit Gerii xi. 3ly 



m : * 

wrere'-Fmadeju' ?wl%0sfe tfsect &<* 

IteMf* Watf Established., Yea* ia-his process;'of thb 
j»S^ v ©f>N^tipii to one nnbtokei* 

■ifefc}Wbat;'^3od' tidtted;!iM ! 0x* ' 

--xxiclif;■ 9"; land; to sboWihftt 
flp^ikmd # ^incltidingf toithsexe^w^^ 
wiiol&crEution ptoducsd withm the sis (lays, Moses sayg, 
Cpilid&9P2l^ ifdt aafah&t afterward ! took place;; and 

to^iisethEyvWfcte^cluefj: eve rtf 

■gbodV-Vtoy.' ; g6bd^ ch.'i.33, hadits 
^^^debce'^Bitbek conductto show howthisworld 
^isora^ed,' ch; ii. I£~17; yet, that%b ; tbe' 
cr«atit)n nf iDan: i8 caentionsd t ch; ii. % ii folia formerly 
dt^e^iiand -Qttly beto !anew introduced, he being the 
;ihdfti6;fihoW;'-tlto 

B&adMtoistratibntoward hito,toakingthecohtmuan<^ 
^ifl|iig^^ tor/d^hdibptoi i«^^be.1iOsii8df 

#^fiacfc of ;the; Dmhe wHl, forbidding toe eating of 
a'^%a^idted:ftfeiSa si^i and: tammg hihge of man'a 
^ nlyon 'Whfcxe: account all. the after-change did 
jM^fGenUr/s^vesaccountoFallthedifferentparto 
^E^isontto/tiiaic ii v : 

^^aoeeiintidf the ^t^alB^tocto.aadibf^ mm* 

• 'IHxtf ali-tibisdt f^-'dlud, lit «h.* 

'ip»?3&;.do&E>W*toitt the sil days ; eh. ii. 4-, ntight have 

WJ^.tfcfe :eofttimumce and increase by propagation of 
'■d^6^ii^liawatetort^K/i.)24,:wasBnihev^xWd&y';: 

toig|t have been intxddac^ oh.1. ; 25 ; n. 

,4 ®||^i!^tosave?bF the Divine! will; giving-inankiad 
fc %i^nce^anddQBuri^ ofth£ 

and 'tajw male and fen*de, v. 27, Wftbi<3^'a 
driding-intellectnalarid tod^farl 

,,.. r &snid dtohtoibh dvOlr jFhe, tfoto 
06tbafeesfe})ch.' ii>7,was the material of tyhich the body, 
nad$faiidrato6:the:.dirigiti andmad-' 
ais|^ the^todnOti°?*^of therEtoeEcotfstUd^ 

h!4natcre^lled a living sold, expressive of its fttdfo 
stantial reality and nature, and the dependence that 



•fete 

the b&dy at^atibra^-wlMclii fafafat&llk 

whole perediaf *:'<8* L >sfi' additrah>to 
dvli'{.10^->i7, ; wkB thooo^ditiorr oflke^himiaafip^ 
mitsttsdG 

ob^d^v^jf^ii^vdaid then laaBaei^! 

the rnnlei vi 19£$0 j- then^v,s$l/S2;?w»' 'irtm&k&W 
the.forajatroft nof the othertox ihithw^nmtfdej^ 
nw bmnghtfcsibp sM* 

ftom 

to' iiS ^terkl/^as-fofmed 
bWdghfeTeut'iof^o^ingV;^ "While the lnsdtctio ^bt 8^ 
bathracfud^’^ $csteiiwMM$Nfit 
#hieh aighifito rest* dertbtto-it> to hdv5ff beett;«bm% 
bdgmhittg,'? ,-'•' ■ t: - r; . : i '•>' . ,i -" n '^ i! H 

-®W«y thiftg? ift 1 -4jat9&r^#^a86ia j ; ^mstd iigi^i^'^fsaikteR 
atfates againbt thepewerskm of <3sttiiii^ 3;and,ia $ajfa : - 
son, wtm’&fcM&im into& toraMsito^ 
themsete ^tei6 13m: ii, ■$? We iJfe^dsb^nBsMap 

its iGst!tation, ! aiid commencement of obaciVatfont dil 
proceeding* Kmue ^^jdriess^itiP 
tomffiiitetieatkm; ia : itt effectarif* thtoe ;whp iived Ifei 
Wee mod.-sfi^ Norik?. 

Abtohdffi^ftteWfxi.; 4^8; 
v. 2, ; 5,:thftt" 

yetdesefved'by, thsdvdaalimefthiB? cmendetioaf'ft 
5th, ^ei comprehensive > ^d for d^tinstithtioa'^ 
Sabbath: ^us ’tti ooSflametffdrdle ereaddiiirwhM iiS; 
sighed, • -!Ex©d. • brad' 5 Ily/chbx^;"-4i1 r #::dffid / 'iheldde4’ 
thereto ; it ytfsfi for atairhaving freedom|fkom labour? 
and for ha^ibg sphituaP cbmmunton^wito -God ia ^ 
contontolatibfl' U i^ltodmg'=td jpn^iK$.^luxl 
sabs ervlency to ;thb ^awpi^iefisiye Jendy * to be^epj^g 

and oF'the JEtfViHe delight!; themby ?31 Tifcl? 

it, 3,r W 

Godfy .resting' ftcto 4f«atiom:i^; ^et:toaoidttipa"^6' 
God, and" the«Misidg ufe h^V>Mim^t||t» ; ' ■43MJr 
delighrtoc^tfofoV'^^^ 

God, and theienbordidathiiend waff toe" 
\thicb,;bf'thb%isdem ! ahd *SKq^ 

ed to 58 ®n^>" /Ye^thotigh 



';^ng^uto^stioi4it(i^eUi^r with what went before, in- 
name^sanctified subjects, signification, pri- 
■ penalty/ and durations 
the jnstkutipn of Sabbath, thus? it had; been 
|bhptiessobserved during the patiiarchaJ ages; and 
^ imctcdedva^png those CQjnmandmente;-Stetutes,< 
i^hicht the voice of: takid* Was given in his 
p^^wKi<^r? whs bbeyed by Abkham, Gen.)xxvi; 
S$4,however Israel had been prevented from the ob~ 
ii^dpn> i>fi,§abbatb and/ other rpivine insUfutions 
iW^'i^gj^'^-’^hateve^iiii^d-of exit fotthis .pfa? 

escaping the poorer Of Phamoh; ^ 
t^tiiipn i of: Sabbath, with ofhbr institution#, had 
Revived; especially at Elim r Mod.'kvi 27, before 
fl^;tnarched'intb. the wilderness, of Sin; and this rimy? 

ftoin^ McaeS. having the same'bare^for 
of God as Abi^ham Wd, a(nd also 
^ f: f v-. ? &\:u^ 





































m. 

froiQ; <tha ^gard/tha^rd <■ 
that,-before 

thereof -be 'gave; dkebtiom Bxod.. -^vi.' ■.£# to ,Mdse$sio 

delivers to? Israel,ito:^epenre^ipwithe 1 ; sixth- day ,of &$? 

^eek,'adoubleqhaBtityiofmBnTraforthoSabha^i,whidi 
was onthemofrow. <3onrespoadhrgito theLord's cars 
by bis voice, v« 5*Washis conduct; v. 22,;givmg&double 
quantity ofmanna on the sixth day of the Vfeek-*<Hf 
which: aay,thatqoantity was* gafhetedby/ the people; 
by which it appears that they<had?been ^ 
needrdf so doings ■ frons ithe double qhant%iOf; mann& 
being r giyen, and also from' that being oh thpskih day 
of the week; and the -day imniediately bkfore;Sdbbs^ 
whic^&eyiS^htMvelmown frora ! their observational 

that tii^vd^^tlmew.dtat' t^inormwwas Shbbat^^E 
ye*evehtheir nefcdbf obseivmg.ifci’I^titveqi^eansv^)^ 
they did not; see the need-of^so strictly obseiving^t' 
bate las ito gather; And prepare; onfcbe previous day; th^; 
miraculous food given in .theis wandering, wiMeiAe& 
condition; but he, whose power and care for Israel was 
shown by giving'that Imiraetdah3 food* khdwsd-his ah- 
thonty and eare .about Sabbath in W§'5; in/charge to 
Moses, which does' not apptear to havebeira delivensl 
until: the tulera came; :and then^ in;v.523ietiiere isa 
reference .to ; thei notification,-Sy /together with fell 
preparation, In v. 24 is the/fesult of/the ^decision?*)? 
Moses. in consequence f 6f the/ objection;;of: themifers, 
and Moses’ brder obejredy wjiichj in experience^ proved 
the command in its origm to be Divined by the manna 
pfeservingirom^oiTubtiondnnd not blinguas; v* 20; JS?, 
Thoil^h > they 'were l disallowed; to- gather^bt tp 'pre^ 
j^rit/on Sabbath, -yet on it.they Were. toeat, 

27,; and; a• farther 1 proof bf the Lord’s regard for Sab*’ 
bath, safiloofi 'confirmation of ;,thei';:dtorge- given?i(ib: 
Moses,.^which be';li^ s ddi^erad-'to.them;<'’aad?of^.' 
Conseqwentdutyofisrael toobserve ifcyWas, his wi thhoklg 
ing manna onthat day, as was experienced by theusbe* 
heving and disobedient^ who Were reprored by the lonl, 
v,.28,and btemedhs refusirigto keep hisoommandmentr 
and laws; In’y* 29, : “ see, for that?' was; toobviateihe 
reality of God's disalloMhg.gathering on Sabbath, by 
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^I’&ppeai-tQ <thpjcdi)idttct ; o? providenfcc r in;giyiug..two 
^lyswi^vwipiii <m the sixth* while, there l\ad heea also 
4 ^th«o|dingifdf^it on.Ottbevseviepitb^'-aii. &^-e6nfiUnjoaticm 
^the?l)^»^ Sinstittttion,; and of - tlie lord’8<regalrdifpr 
i^^d rW^iw. institution^iof^bserving rtho' seyehth 
laylhep^^ I.j;( > ..;vri:;».T»{0 > 

‘the mentibn<df Sabbath 5 for a. long fame,; 
au4;. 3, .until ;£xod. xvi< 5*22—-29* 
feinp conclusive argumentagainst the criginai institu- 
t?pJ} ? :nor.r^ed againBt the obaervatior. thereof,: which 
^ 3 n^t;be(?a in proportion |toiUie‘iiega3d-f(^'«ti^X>i- 
yjjje jnstitutions^ana to circumstances : of opportunity. 
Ifea, JEkod* xri.'£3* i mentions! it not as a thing i aw;or 
,|i|ibiiC!Wiai<^n'Aie people, .hut as ^already. 1 -instituted; 
%Ugh theiip^cera appear! Uotito4iave ajjprehebded 
vtbe need of gathering, manna thb day. before Sabbath 
they ; Lcamp .to Moses^w. 22,. 23 r ^becansekthe 
fibfcige, y. 4,5, was.untiKihen undelivered tO' Jsraeh 
we «e)infcimed'Of5niirn8^--i!iAits 
(^iri^linstitutioniin innocence* Frein the abcoubt of 
fejpkins^ ich^-iii. 21;: we I are. ready to conclude iriiat 
fecjf ewere; of beasts, that had been ieffered in sacrifice ;■ 

' informed,^; i»* 3;>4, .^whicb, 

instituted. ?i /Thebeaats 
t^6g;\^bEsed"‘*»tb idcanihnd unclean, .ch; TiL4~-8^ 
Seems- tohave proceeded frefe #ivMe institution? re« 
^^!^8)M^c^;'' : an#d8b r /E^.'iu.rl8c;cchi^'3>;;< 
MiSviii<ii2T 5 ; eh.’ x, 9, 25;; In Gen.>ix-.~5;?6, is the first 
j^untofthemstitutidn 

.■yfeihaycb in iXecord;: yet wei are sure; that -beforecthis 
tide apjppihted and ^exercised *■- and; perhaps, ' for. 

■ fear of abbjection to punishment tiiereby, was. Gain’s 
; fear, > ; fchf fo; 14;.: andlauiech; • w 24; -During ;a long 
Idps© , of Jaihe*! until Gen. xvii. I0**-;14;’ We"have;very 
litde accoimt.of the ordinances that vthe;Ghnrch then 
feijpyed^ and yet we know that; inthe'^ 

;fe&t tbe;:IUrine!design; Gen;iii;: 16, imeans were &npy~ 
■^.^dcsbtfd;impiany; Heb.xi. 2*~440j jGen;xxvi; 5; 
^fsa; weAare no account of the church pl^srving even 
4bbbiithd«mng the time of the JudgeB; whfeh was about‘ 

' 45^ y^rsi sdso &»» Israel 

vihpCaimatf,.Joshua v. 7-~^:%4%ay«^hj«ibcbni)t'of 



circumcision,: untilthat : ;of John baptist* 59i 

npverthelessi.we ate sure tliat both Babbath aad <jfe 
cumcifitonbad '.cbeen ; ;ob8enre4.^arib^ 
pelio4^):-liw;!.b9t^ wisrd signs; that of die vSabbai&I 
v.iU hftve ofetsiovi iG ohserre in the progresi, ond tbat 
of circumcision Ihavedlreadyi&^ed'i^#at'hul4>: 

$ign- of God’a covenant: TOth Abraham, and not dess 
with his posterity ,in succession;. and the distinguish 
rag; badge is by.Divine writing/apptied, ^ 
wbere lsraeli are. called the circutncision in distinction 
frpmi r and jin ;epposition:;toti Gentiles, who arercaUal 
the nncircOTicision, xwhtcjlji plainly implies the ■ observe 
tion..-jEnoeh, prophesied, Jude 
Dt; 14}ciNoaSi preached, & Peter is. 5; Moses; said;: f 
ftor/and quake, J&eKijdn &L Yet of any of these 
things ho, mention was .made* > iYea, Esod*»yv 3, op 
word,of whatkihdi, alsoS Tim.:iit.,8*-. <v,.V; •: 

From SinaiMount, as, recorded, Esod. tx. : 8, in the 
word; ;£* itememben’V the»'i8:a ; irespc«t:.toiit:-im- : b^-- 
already enjoined; which also implies h necessaiyregard 
to ;eve,Ty >prorioua tiling.: conducive ;the|eanto^ as dish 
prepamtion oq its approach in order: te sts rightobser* 
ration when 'itisriyedt hnd th this preparation ihere is 
a command*: v, $, to» have all that labour performed ut 
si* days which OP* condition requires, -in order not to 
encroach, op!; the Seventh, for the Sabbath, respecting 
whl^ulus!*hew<«ovenaat; 'character,.-; 4t ; the'lord thy 
(iodiy ls ipeiJogniaedl*f v;JL0, and his authority raterp^ 
edito its obsfemtipnj; in which time,- mastmr; and chil¬ 
dren,? and^aervants, , maleand .female; specially ex-; 
pte^>«ca^moh,stianger»:was to work^do v. lly 
there is the:origmal design of iteiinstitution, which was 
to .commemorate; the wotk of., creation, and die Lcnrsf* 
conduct iutrfeatiogis,presented to our.consideratioH for 
our exmpple,r.tp^ther; v with' the privilege -of. enjoying 
it, and the «xercise thCirepn required* I la ch. sxhi. 12, ^ 
there hi, a command for the Work to be peiforined in six: 

Workii^on r the sevenths that 
thebeMpfJ^^ shafeimthat^^iationofiest:/ 
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IdptfM'tediteeted to spekk to thrcliildren of Israel 
c^k^pSatj^th itt^aueeei«iooi wliich^s instiibted by 
titisd to beihis>’as 
Of thespSiciol;f>nvttege ^hicb ? 'Iri’ his 
Stii&fFW&6Fitito)ajfGd;' in Vv I4j tbtelHyifleBbvereign- 
W : andjauthoYity in instituting the Sabb&tb and coosti- 
.(ifig.ji^'-s^''ls1fiter&b9«d;^itb thewotd^\there^ 
fo^' fof'lstaet td ! W by^theta'to^inteed'j^nid^b 
i^tu?ig ! bif ibia • : afiy ; betog holy, wbioftw^rotrirapp 
ftsmeand exercise^ m v Which 
it ? they 'were' to be' eftiplbyed/atid*the btoaeh df 
te’eottiTflaM'threatfeoed with death,wifchout exception 
dr' Th&of the first bkuse can* 
tobeby^^toaa;:abd tbe lasrby the iinme-i 
di&te baM of ’ t3od^;<-bbeause the ittonsgrbssion' by 
&M& w&’Cambte of beingkaoWh- byiaa»y when,i as 
fi^hewoid; : *‘ aefllethi” this wighth&ve beeU’ m other 
v&yjthati by Wcsfk/and ; fawayswhicbtoig^ 
disderfiraeht^ffa^ktidwhichhethMore Was mcora- 
to j^ttfeh; and- wbibh Was compel 
mtbbiyto?|0ew himself ibeboratoiaiid andithreatenW 
bs^ssem' toVes^tcMeflytheSabta 
-$eWOfd ^•d^ietbi^iaihe 'fii^tclauce/“ahddosth&ny 

l^ttor* expleaktoryoif thefortberin tbatwbefobatbehot 
ttnff- “w&WttitQfa 
a^;p& : ^bi3 ; pe0^le/'''iw'' ; lbe : lafcti clause, seemstol^tbe 
ttnffW** 1 putto dfckthMn-thefitat:, aads»b^a®edm 
; • dki;d6 r sbjf^. ; t^«ifd- ! itt-blii-'aasa^r^»a 
^Mati^^by^bbatidbfk&oybyimtoediatoaftoT-^oin- 
rband ^ in the nkubef of tfife 

d^tb^aid^;thy bydeath? tbe bi^; was dit 'off from 
pfibbgliiSWoble, of Itoto dmbog' tbe CbUKsh, andl3dbi- 
bath* mam fVotfl'iteidgf* ?: eigri to hint of tJod’s owd* 
%hfai; : >l&Exdd?'Xj^;‘^^^ 

•daj8£M& a^boridttflatibti bfwbatf’SaklwaB thaiinean- 
rft^idf^Sdy>kxV &r -ad»'fcb-Wa)i^nbt r sb^asucb 'whom* 
‘iMifrom'the dofflMa^. ! of^a*'afed 
tj$T edMUsoh ^d f, drbuMstttnj;p8* in which,;wo; s^pee* 
■tf^ly afO^feced^ fcotfSt-tw®-- 

WhatWas deee^ttrjf ’to 'befdbfii-shoald; 
be done in six days, in order to avoid working-on the 
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seventh. Jn Esod. sxxi. l(?,tha Command s repeated 
to be obeyed by IsmeUn-succession* as gi?ed by, the 
authority of Odd, in eonnexionwifch ether institutions 
enjoined byhim and, enjoyed, by,them, upon their ; re¬ 
gard to the,Sabbath, which, as y. 13, was tobearip 
and is repeated, v. 17, for our example, with the reason 
given of the Lord having made heaven and earth in sis 
days, and.ceased from making on the seventh,jand on 
the view being satisfied with complacerttial delight, la 
Exod. xsxiv. 21, the command is again repeated to the 
observation of, the Sabbath, by not working in earing 
time and in harvest, the two seasons, of; the greatest 
need. In ch. xxxv. % the command is repeated, to the 
breach ofwhich the penalty of death executed by them 
on the guilty, without exception, was annexed, j - 
In LevUtaxjp* 3, there is an injunction tOfthe keeping 
of SaW&thsMncIuding the seventh day Sabbath and 
other Divine^appointed days whereon work wasdisab 
lowed; and,In v. 30, the command is repeated, together 
with the frame and exercisewhtch, in his sanctuary* were 
so justly required; and reminding Israel from whom the 
Command, proceeded, by the avouching ;of his, glorious; 
majesty, “ I am. the Lord.*' In cV xxiii. 3, work & 
required to be done in six days, in order tolh€i keeping 
of the seventh day Sabbath* with the reminding* Israel; 
of the-Author of Sabbath, and its. extent with refer* 
ence to them. In ch, xxvi. 2, the san&eis repeated; In the? 
covenant abHoreb, Peat, v. 12^*14, the ,command Is; 
renewed, and an additional inducement to obedience*? 
v. bytlie reminding Israel of the favour in bringing 

them out of Egypt, not only from bard labour; and; 
cruel usage, but to the enjoyment oflsberlyto. keep 
Sabbath. In, 2 Kings xi., 5, 7, 9,, there ismentioa 
of some petsdne as, to wh&tjthey ordinarily did on, Sab* 
bath ; but what they were there commanded was not 
to: be done on Sabbath, »•; In 1 Chron,; iz* 32, there & 
mention of Sabbath ; as to what on it the, Kobathitcs;, 
did inpreparing shew-bmad, In ch. sxaii,.-31,,2€hremr ' 
viii, 13, ch. ; xxxi. 3* the word, Sabbaths, includes the' 
other days pf test* In Neh. xiii, 15,13, there is com?? 
plaintagainst Judah and Tyre* From v.l7-f-21, there. 
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is the care of NehemiaH for Sabbath* and the means 
be used for preventing; its profanation byremonstrat- 
iag, v. I7,18* wit!* the nobles of Judah, andthemcli- 
< of Jbeople to transgress ; and d reference to the 
trespass of predecessors that entailed evfl, and children 
blamed for increasing it, and the effect of the means 
lisedinpreventing trespass,v;2G t 21. In isaiahlvi. 
4j*6* a promise to the keeping of Sabbath* extending 
to cuhucbs and gentles. In ch. Iviii. 13, there is 
mention of that wherein the keeping of Sabbath ac¬ 
ceptably consisted, and to it a promise, v. , 14.' In 
Jsnem.xvii. 19—22, the prophet is directed to spOak 
to:the kinga of Judah,- add to Judah and Jerusalem to 
hallow Sdbbah, to which; their fathers, by this Lord, 
were commanded; but which fathers were disobedient, 
obstinate* and deaf* to counsel, v. 23. Yet mercy 
follows the children With encouragement to obedience^ 
wM, 25, by promise of royal dignity* and of stability 
tfcthO; city, dnd offerings accepted, v. 26 j but, if not, 
therewasto beDiVine anger in fire not to be quenched, 
tr. 27. ’ > ' • - t < 

sSabbath unchanged as to the day. To say that 
Sabbath, Exod^xvi. 22, was changed a day soOner, 
«$&thhtthc fifteenth of. the secona5inonftj, on which 
feme! marched, was not Sabbath, and that, they had 
manna six- days successively after inarching, wifi not 
afc?siil teomport? uDeahae, though’ Sabbath:had; been 
immediately before the day os which they hadmarch- 
^yet -the day on which they had marched and ilfe 
si* of manna made seven independent of Sabbath; alB, 
iftbere had been any change, this would havebeento 
tbeeighth day, which would have been the day follow* 
ing that on which it had been formerly observed, and 
thus Sabbath would‘ havesbeen thrown a day farther 
Wk* instead of being one sooner. True* it does not 
to have been Sabbath-on which Israel inarched, 
I; because, though to gbi fteedom pf Sab- 
bi^ ^dto serve God, isU spiritual end* which .might 
have made it lawful to leavs Egypt on Sabbath; yet, 
afe being Pt Elim, there was no need to match oh 
SflMwth* ysa, sftsvrunrcm^ ^tnere could not. have 
been six days of manna, because that would have turned 
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eighth d&y;: Thai whichmakea?* 
wrong*<£N>rapu^ti6ntoFcthne/: reckdning^that day oi 
flitch mauaaa. fell in doublehabiindiince^ v» 22 f ;to W 
tlieSls^andSabbatli th©;22dyvis to 
thewordaisthin th^ rersfe tb ba the sixth of iwaiM^ 
wherfiaaifi is the iixthdfthe week, the :day‘.fcfifore tlw 
eeventh, bn Which Sabbath was to be observed,accciKi. 
ing to td 5; bo that'the Jewish Sabbatii could not hai^ 
been changed to: the' day befofe itjbie ^iriarchaL > Of 
the deyof the week] oh?which';l8ra^'inafch^/^)a^ 
not informed; ; ibtifc only of the" day ►of *;th® <naonth,? t&s 
dffcelshthv Whichiwas a;ihton^>'ind?t^-dhy'aftet''e8th| 
the fitst i|ialsdver,> Exod. xiii 6.-; Itlis likely thdt Saht 
bath? was iinmediately;paBbrbeforei Iwaei^ihaTcl^ 1 
Etdd.''£»!;* 1 anditbemone dayrfiarddag; and fives 6? 
Mannamade six, and - thereby made the fallowing; day 
to bfeSabbath m theordinarybourse.?bir;h' <f?v -y^, 
Itidno^airgnraenfc, as: a ppobf of?theSabbath^]bein^ 
changed abaat the doming of Israel , oufcdf JEgypIjifend 
that the [Sabbath wasi to be kept; in ‘commemoratida 
thereof, that the original reason, Gen. ii. 2,3, of Goda 
testing/isjeft ootj'Deht. v. 15 f ••• and'.W’d>rit^^titit 
of JE^pt/ is M&ntioned ktty& rrordsj^ ^ :Thereroie, vl " 
bcl bec&u&ditfEkMfc 

iag areMentihned; afterbOnmig ou t of Egypt? and, ha8 
Israelideliverance been the:'reason, wc have ground 
tobelfeve thatit wouldthehhavebeeh mentioned, Exod. 
•adte^li'jbhaf whieh^cHapter,^ 2,lthe: lapi^ngi ont <ftf 
E^^ttismentionedtoth'O w'or^hippmgdf Him-exchi^ 
d$liy,dahd yetcannot -he 
4 ifu&ts bribe formal reason; ofhaymg him diode, which 
Uriahs tftpda what be hr in* himself,'and tbC'relatiGiMa 
whtchba stands to ns ji andlhisdeKvetaace from- %ypt 
dMf not a format ground for Sabbath," npdn whab 

soeverday Bivihe sovereignty might eee meetto: ap» 
{tomtit? fortheif&abbath* w^ from? the 

mlanmg^Ghn.iir'Si .uM^acbed*aH;4 The reftshn^ 
t&& ^fkr&aSTfrom r ^0ptiihsidg> Mentioned; 'Xkf&d 
15-? 3U%e^er-wbb ithe^rd^ ‘f ?theMoim^ wa*igiveti 
edt^a‘f^aiib¥^dc^iia;tiewid^ 
cause the 1po^d>: dis^iamed:dUrfaeS^-noarfuiieace^ tbAtihey 
might"hate time'-td5«h^bim.iwh^t r >''tii^'bad .nothei 
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fttfejand this,deliverance is here mentioned as an in- 
dneementto that to which they otherwise were bound. 
In s the intermediate steps of that process of compli¬ 
cated judgments on the Egyptians, one of God’s ends 
rathe deliverance of Israel was, that they might have 
thae to serve him, Exod. iii. 18; ch. v; I; ch. viii. 1, 
ch. ix. 1,13; ch. x. 3, which Pharaoh only par¬ 
tially promised* v. 24. From this, what ground have we 
to believe that Pharoah allowed ta keep Sabbath, or 
yet other Divine institutions ? Though heathens divid¬ 
ed iime into seven days, and though some heathens 
worshipped on the seventh, yet that was only idolatry, 
aadmot the worship of the true God. To him by the 
chief ruler in Egypt there was no regard, Exod. v. 2. 
That lsrael was allowed a seventh day from humanity 
tothtm, or yet from a view of relaxation being useful 
to the health, to make them more beneficial in their la¬ 
bour, does not appear, Exod. ii. 23; yea, not from a 
view of pecuniary profit to Pharaoh, but from wanton 
cruelty for the very purpose of severity to punish Is¬ 
rael’s request of time, they were not allowed straw, 
but were sent to gather stubble, ch. v. 6—13, by the 
command of Pharaoh put into speedy execution, and 
Israel’s requesting time is by Pharaoh given as the 
reason, v. 17. To his own evident loss will a man m 
various ways ill-use his horse, which in the West; In¬ 
dies towards slaves is the case. Indeed, if the Israel¬ 
ites’usage and condition in Egypt had been as good as 
that they enjoyed Sabbath, how could their deliverance 
feave been such a blessing to them, in the obtaining 
of which deliverance the Lord did so much ? or how 
Would a new day for Sabbath have been appointed to 
commemorate the deliverance? 
j; ;lt did mot require the change of a day for Sabbath, 
in order to its being a sign between God and Israel, 
Exod. xxxi. 13,17, because Sabbath was special, being 
introduced into the administration of the covenant of 
gniee; ; and, indeed; v. 17 refers to the original 
seventkclay; Ezek. xx. 20, does not express, nor yet 
even imply, a change of Sabbath from the original 
#y; yea, the other days of restare here implied in 
l 
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the plural^ Sabbaths* as also in Ekod. xxxi, ; W 
Though, in process of time, Sabbath became asigntb 
Israel exclusively, that was because others had. left'tl$ 
Church and God, inthafc gracious relation in which he 
stands to her. Yet it could not have been a sigh to Israel 
alone, so as to belimited to the duration of their state and 
polity; for Sabbath still continues by the authority and 
favour of God,-and to those who thereby own him itsfift 
is a sign of their relation in their acknowledgment of 
him. While the work of creation, and GodVrestingoar 
the seventh day, and his appoiutment of it, Gen. 2,2* 

3, .was given as die reason for Israel keeping Sabbat^ 
Exod. xx. 11; the same reason is given for Sabbath b& 
ing a sign between the lord and Israel. Exod. xxxi. 17, 

In theannalsof the History of the Church, there 1 
no record in the account of Israel of old, and of God'l 
conduct towards them* of the day for Sabbath being 
changed. To perpetuate his Care and grace in their 
deliverance, they were to instruct posterity* Exod. xi»; 

8, 14 ; ch. xyi. 32; Dent* vi, 20—24, including 
other institutions, and to say that tins was the reasb&j 
but we have no account, at the time of Israel’s corairijgj 
out of Egypt, that the Sabbath was changed, nor » 
there any charge to instruct posterity thereof; where* 
by, upon examination, it appears to be according id 
the statement of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, 
in their very excellent Compend; “ That, from the 
creation of tha world until the resurrection ofChrisfc; 
God appointed the seventh day of the week to w? 
the weekly Sabbath; and from the resurrection of , 
Christ, the first day of the week, to the end of 'the 
world,” will also appear in the sfequel .and progress- bf 
this subject. The change of the month Abib, Exod. ! 
xii. 2, to begin the year did not change the day of the 
week..' i 

VII. Sabbath, in its names; 1st,—“ the seventh day/’ j 
Gen. ii. 3, which expresses its date from the beginning j 
and its frequency, aaExod, xvi. 26; ch. xx.ll; ch. 
xxiii. 12; ch. xxxhr. 21; Levit. xxiii. 3; Dent. r. 
14. 2d, “ Sabbath,” a3 Exod, xvi. 23, 25,26,29; chV 
xx. 8—11; ch. xxxi. 14—16; Deut. v. 12,14,15; 
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2Kings.xi. 5,7, 9 ; 1 Chron, ix. 32 ; Neh. siii. 15^— 
aiVJsiuah Jvi. 2, 6; ch. Iviii, 13 j Jerettt'. xvii. 21, 
2234, 27 { Matth, xii. 1, 8, 10—12; ch; xxviii. 1; 
Markvi.2;ch. xv, 42 ; ch, xvi. 1; >Luke Vi. 6, 9; 
ch. xiii. 10,14 — 16 ; ch. xxiii. 56 ; John vj 9, 10, 16, 
18 ; ch. vii. 22,23; ch. xix. 31, 42. While, in Exod. 
xvi, 26, “ the seventh day" expresses the frequency of 
the day, “ the Sabbath,” which is the same day, signi¬ 
fies resVand is expressed, v. 23, with which the con- 
;|u<yt of Israel corresponded, v. 30, and which rest is 
required, ch. xxiit, 12, ch, xxxi. 15, ch. xxxiv. 21; 
Levit.xxiii.3. 3d, By way of eminence and distinc¬ 
tion, the seventh day Sabbath, when spoken of by it¬ 
self, is in the singular called “ the Sabbath,” Exod. 
xvi.23,25, 29; ch. xx. 8,10, 11; ch, xxxi. 15, 16; 
■Deut, v. 12, 14,15; Neh. xiii. 15—21, &c. The 
plural, “ Sabbaths,” Levit. xix. 30; ch. xxvi. 2, &c. 
mcludethe whole of the other days of rest. 4th, Some- 
tiinesfthe epithet of “ holy” is annexed, to signify that, 
while it is a rest, it is of a holy kind for holy exercise 
and ends, Exod. xvi. 23; and “ unto the Lord"' signifies 
.thafc this exercise should be to the Lord, [obedience 
to .his will, and for the glory of his name, as also, v. 
25, and Exod. xx. 10. This holy exercise is also ex¬ 
pressed, ch. xxxi. 14, holy unto you, and in v. 15, 
tise Lord claims it. In Isaiah Iviii. 13, “ My holy 
day” is, with respect to its Author, claiming it for 
his appropriate purpose. 5th, In Rev. i. 10, it is called 
the “ Lord's day,” that is, the day in which the Lord 
Christ arose, which he consecrated, and, perhaps,?^ 
.which he afterwards ascended. With reference to it, 
after the ending of that dispensation, at which it was 
changed from the seventh to the first of the week, this 
day gets the name of Sabbath from Christ; Matth. xxiv. 
20, which not only showed that it was to continue, but 
that Sabbath was to be its name. Sunday, though of 
common use, is improper, through want of knowledge 
or attention to its origin, which was among heathens 
in their idolatrous worshipping the sun, 2 Kings Xxiii. 
5; Ezek. viii. 16. 

VIII. Sabbath in its recognised subjects. By the ori- 
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ginal institution, .there. was,, on oil men. a claim: that 
still continues indissoluble, Get*. ii, 3.; By the ngw- 
covenant revelation of the original; institution, there 
was a claims on nil to whom this revelation did reach, 
even during the ante-diluvian worlds before the Church 
was erected in the seed of Abraham, who .are claimed 
in the character of Israel; and: to whom: this revela¬ 
tion, is- directed; Exod. xvi. 5 ch. sx. 8 —11; ch. 
xsxh 13—*17. j Levit, xxiii. 2, 3, reaching strangers as 
to obedience, Exod. xx, 10 5 Beut. v. 14, and all 
within the gates, that was,, all within Israel's territory 
and. jurisdiction, and as to the rest of cessation the 
beasts of labour did share, Exod.. xxiii. 12 ; Deutv. 
14;, and to the observation of Sabbath all in their se¬ 
veral places of authority and of ..’‘ubjection wcro bouad 
to regard and obey. The subjects of Sabbath, in a 
spocim .way, still 013*111 to whom this revelation does 
resell.. The observation cf. Sabbath was recognised by 
the British Legislature, and is incorporated in the Bri¬ 
tish-Constitution. 

IX. Sabbath inits sanctification or. exercise.—Ist, A 
complete cessation from, manual labour, worldly avo¬ 
cations; and exercise of body and mind, except of a 
spiritual kind, or else necessarily for a spiritual end, 
unless what comes under the names of necessity and 
mercy in-the ordinary support of the life of man and of 
beast, and what, in some urgent emergencies, may occur 
that could not have been prevented nor delayed. The 
rest of cessation is expressed, Exod.x vi.2 3, ch. xx. 11, 
ch; xxiii. 12, chi xxxi. 15, chi xxxiv. 21; Deutv. 
14i At first in. innocency a complete cessation was 
required from dressing the garden. The original in- 
stitution iu innocency grounded, on God's rest of eessa- 
tion, Geu. ii» <2,3, which; as to creating, was complete, 
was a model and rule to us for cessation from manual 
labour; and God's conduct in supporting the finished 
system was a; precedent' to us. to use necessary means 
for thesupport of ourselves, Exod, xvi. 25; yea, of the 
irrational creation, Matth, xii. 1—12; Markii.3—28; 
Luke xiii. 11—46; John v. 6—9; ch. ix. 14; Luke 
vi. 1; Mark iii.-1-^-4 ■; 1 Cor. xvi. l, 2. Now, since 
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lb» faib in addition to the former, them needs to be n 
forbearing from unsuitable thoughts and words as well 
f actions,'Isaiah Iviiii 13 j much of which thoughts, 
wolds, and pronenesss to; the world,- proceed from the 
ftdl in the Vitiated nature df man thereby, to which he 
had ho inclination before the fall. : What was necessary 
forman’slife was necessary in innocency for the ends 
of creation, and what ii necessary for man's life now is 
necessary for the ends of redemption in a way of grace, 
M & suitableness to our fallen condition, in subserviency 
id the accomplishment of God's gracious design, in Te¬ 
etering from the ruins of the fall, 1 which occasions 
some things that were hot necessary before, respecting 
both body and soul. Whatever is for pure support, or 
immediately for the life of man or of beast, Exod. xvi. 
55j is necessary and allowable; but what would con¬ 
tribute to man’s lucrative gain is not, nor even what 
raay be previously done or performed. The gathering of 
^nha, Exbd. xvi. 29; or yet the preparing of it, 
■Which preparation is necessary, in earing ahdseed time 
and harvest, Exod. xxxiv. 21; gathering sticks, Num. 
rXV,' 32~-36; carrying burdens* Neh. xiii. 15—19; 
tferem. xvii. 19—24; travellings except necessarily to 
Ordinances, 2 Rings iv. 23 ; kindling of fire for the 
work of rearing the tabernacle, Ex. xxxv. 3* are all dis¬ 
allowed on the seventh-part of time allotted t6 Divine 
worship by Divine authority in institution, prior to any 
part of a dispensation of grace, which was for the com¬ 
munication of grace, to enable man to keep Sabbath, 
by^restoring hhn to the favour and* image- of God. Be¬ 
sides: travelling to Divine ordinance, there was, on 
Sabbath, exercise connected with the sacrifices as or¬ 
dinances under that dispensation. Jericho was en¬ 
compassed seven successive days, one of which behoved 
■ sto have been oh Sabbath, and* perhaps the last of the 
. seven, oh which day Israel encompassed it seven times; 
but this wasonly one instance,andfor a spiritual end; 
?bpd»to* the honour of Sabbath beihg thus signalized by 
Jimhiediatecomihand in 1 undertaking, and Divine favour 
W: enterprise. All the miracles wrought by Christ oh 
Sabbath were for a spiritualend ; that recorded, John v. 
49, was not for a worldlyend; for, while the miracle was 
l 2 
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wrought on Sabbath, the miracle, was to the honour, and 
establishing of it, and the working the miracle on the 
man's body was a display of that power that could heal 
souls* and for this purpose was that, power-so exert* 
ed ontkeman’s body; and his carrying' the bed fats 
to evince the reality of that miraclej and; thereby to 
evince the Divine character of ^ Christ, and to confirm 
the faith of men in him, Mark ii* 10. Also, in some of 
Christ’s miracles, there- was only a. word, Luke xiii. 
12. The Jews in pretence to the original, and careless 
Christians in lien thereof, keep noSabbath. Forraeriythe 
Britishlawa disallowed loosing of ships, drivin g of cat. 

tie,‘ &c. in this recognising the Divine authority and 

favour in the institution of Sabbath . 

2d, In;the observation of all Divine ordinanceaof 
worship; as means of grace for the glory of God, mid 
for communicating grace to the souls of men. 1 for- 
merly, noticed, that God’s sanctifying the seventh day 
for Sabbath, Gen. ii. 3, was his setting it apart ; and 
our sanctifying it is just our employing it to the 
purposes appointed, in rest from labour and in the ex¬ 
ercise of spiritual duties. Though worship in an evan¬ 
gelical manner had doubtless commenced at the first 
supernatural revelation of grace,. Gen. iii. 15; yet, as 
to that wherein ordinances of Divine worship precisely 
consisted, we are not informed. It is likely that the 
skins of which the coats, Gen. iii. 21, were made, were 
the skins of beasts that had been slain in sacrifice. 
Cain and Abel also presented offerings, ch. iv. 3—5. 
Except the longevity of the antediluvians, and the al¬ 
most complete universal destruction of the world’s in¬ 
habitants, with the manner and the means of preserv¬ 
ing a few, together with the ground of that destruction, 
and of the preservation of the few, we have little in¬ 
formation of the Church, until her erection in the seed 
of Abraham, Gen. xvii, 1—27; after which, in ch. 
xxvi. 5, we readof commandments, statutes, and laws. 
After the delivery of the law, Exod. xx. 3—17, there 
was a system iof ordinances appointed, which, in part, 
was to consist in sacrifices, ver. 24. In process of 
time, there.was a solemn assembly, Levit. xxiii. 3, on 
Sabbath, blowing the trumpets for assembling the 



.people, Nura* x. 10; offering sacrifices^ Num. xxviii. 
& m addition to ^what waa on ordinary days, ver. 
,10, the prophet reading and expounding the Jaw, 
fir revealed will of God, 2 Kings iii 3 ; : Acts xv. 21; 
corresponding to which was Lpthe. xiii. 10. To pub¬ 
lic ordinances there is reference, :Levit.xix. 30 ; ch. 
xxvi. 2. Though the Sabbath was made for man, 
Mark ii. 27, it was when man was in innocence, and 
#8 Sabbath is still continued, but* neither in innocence 
nor now for him to spend it, but for real good; and, 
ifcoa^h the Sabbath was made for man, yet both he 
•and it were made for the glorifying of God, and under 
a new-covenant dispensation of grace it is continued, 
;&nd man is required to improve it for this end ; and 
though, in one respect, it is for him, to be useful to his 
.body in rest from labour, yet not for sensual diversion 
from communion with God, which communion is di¬ 
verted more by sensual diversion than by bodily labour; 
: and under a dispensation of grace, Sabbath is for ob« 
taining grace in the ibeginning, and in the increase 
thereof in the use of all appointed means; to be waited 
upon, during the whole : day, to which encouragement 
.is given in the promise which to waiting in (general is 
annexed, Prov. viii. 34, 35. Secret reading, medita¬ 
tion, and prayer, family-worship, catechising of fami¬ 
lies by-the parents, the preaching of the word, bap¬ 
tism, and the supper, are ordinances fully suited unto 
Sabbath. And since* of old, they had double sacrifices 
on;Sabbath, by analogy, there should be an abounding 
In religious duties on Sabbath, which is what both, the 
nature of the day and onr condition as mined crea¬ 
tures require. No part of Sabbath is to be spent in 
idle visits, nor in amusements, though there may be 
visits and conversation when expedient of a spiritual 
r /hind. • Tire character of Christ was, he always went 
About doing good, Acts x. 38; and thus every ex¬ 
pedient opportunity for it was by him embraced; and, 
in pursuance thereof, he went into a Pharisee’s house, 
vet, of this on Sabbath we only, read of one time, 
jbuke viii 36. Visitingpersons in distress for a spiritual 
end may be very fitly done on Sabbath ; and physicians 
for the body may do this when the case will sot defer, 



and this ib comprehended in the support which I formerly 
mentioned ; and as I noticed on John v. 8, this watt the 
immediate end and the ; (bre*mentioned the more ulti¬ 
mate in the Divine day. s '• ; ■ 

3d, The frame recognising the lord’s authority and 
grace in the institution of Sabbath with reverence and 
.delight, Levit. xix, 30, ch. xxyj. 2. The frame 1 re* 
quired to the right sanctifying of Sabbath is expressed, 
Isaiah lviii. 13, by calling it a delight, the holy of the 
lord and honourable. This reverential delight is also 
expressed, Ps,. xxvis. 4; Ps. xlii. 4. Confinement 
at labour during the six days will be no pretext for 
recreation on the. seventh, which the Lord claims to 
himself; and, besides this, the more laborious and 
busy through the rest of the week, the less time for die 
worship of God, and for spiritual and eternal things, 
and then so much .the more need to spend the whole 
Sabbath in spiritual things. All scientific learning, 
even the learning to read, except in cases where there 
is not opportunity otherwise as m some places of Eng¬ 
land ana of Ireland. It is not the learning the letters, 
but the meaning, especially in its influence on the 
mind, that is suitable to Sabbath. Burials are impro¬ 
per, unless when they cannot be avoided, which is sel¬ 
dom the case in this temperate climate. Carnal re¬ 
creations are still more unfavourable to the right frame 
for Sabbath than even manual labour. Both labour 
and recreation are strictly contrary to the Divine will, 
and inimical to the welfare of men, and much there 
are of conversation, exercise, and frame, unprofitable 
to even the health of the body, and unbecoming a ra¬ 
tional, accountable, short-lived creature, naturally un¬ 
der condemnation, Eph. ii. 3. Being conducive to 
the keeping holy of Sabbath* there should be timeous 
laying aside work on Saturday night, and applying to 
reading and prayer m view of Sabbath, implied in 
Exod. xx* 8, in the word “ Remember.” There should 
be also an early, rising on its morning; and daring the 
whole day* even in the intervals of public worship, 
there* should be readings prayer; and meditation du 
Godiisitbe manifestation of himself, and of this in the 
.first creation state, but its original immediate end frus- 
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tiatedj and, ipnly to be gained by Christ. On the 
|Qodnes& in the first, and. on; the infinite greatness- of 
^od and his eternal duration; but this manifestation 
shouldbe like Sabbath, turned to subserve the dispen¬ 
sation of - grace; and we should be stirred up to see 
our. need of an interest in Christ, and to seekafterthis, 
.pd to think on his undertaking, person, fitness by ap- 
^intment and by personal qualification, and perform¬ 
ance ofengugement; and of the room in his purpose, 
promise, and covenant, for; the reception Of men here 
M Christ; of the fulness, in him for the regeneration, 
justification, and sanctification, of men to prepare 
tfeeraforglory; and the room there in his house above 
.**ali' to be obtained in the use of means appointed by 
himself, for tkalend, and of encouragement to wait. 

-".X- Sabbath in its signification, Excd, xxxi. 13, 
47,,. A sign of the covenant-relation with the Church, 
i?hich was formerly noticed; and it, by God’s consti¬ 
tution, has such a connexion with other things, and 
feeing of Divine authority, and the special rime for re¬ 
ligious duties, that the profanation of it has a most de¬ 
moralizing effect on individuals; families, and nations. 
Ike many/ promises and threatenings respecting Sab¬ 
bath, have, by experience, been realized by the Church 
collectively and individually, that, according to their 
ore about Sabbath, in view of its approach' on the 
preceding evening, and early up on its morning, and 
daring the day, so it has fared with them in things 
spiritual and temporal during the week; Criminals, 
% public justice, have often lamented the breach of 
Sabbath as the first step that introduced and involved 
them to their unhappy end. Than a tender care and 
spiritual frame on Sabbath there is not a more discri- 
mmating mark of regard to God. 

i XL Sabbath in its privilege. Before the fall, they 
had it as a special time for the more uninterrupted en¬ 
joyment of God in the praising of him, to which the 
display of himself in all things around did so sweetly 
invite, and for which the harp-was so well attuned. 
After the fall the Church had it, along with other imri- 
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tations, from God, in his supernatural gracious charac¬ 
ter^ not only giving freedom in one day of seven from 
wearied toil of body in a world under the curse, hut as 
the special time for his glorifying himself, in the com* 
munication of the fruits of his love and grace, by means 
of the institution of his appointment; instructing, con¬ 
vincing, regenerating, converting, sauctifying, and 
comforting, in the first fruits, an earnest and joyful 
hope of ah eternal, uninterrupted, completely-blessed 
Sabbath above, Exod. xxiii. 12, ch. xxxi 13, 14 
That it was a privilege, is also implied in Israel’s being 
threatened with the want of it, along with the other days 
of rest, because of their not observing these appointed 
days of rest, Levit, xxvi. 34,35, including the seventh- 
day Sabbath. The very warnings and revelation of 
the penalty were a privilege to prevent sin, and to in¬ 
duce to a regard to obedience, in the use of appointed 
means, by which alone there was any encouragement 
to hope for the gracious promised good being bestowed 
by God, or obtained by men, Levit. six. 3, 30, ch. xxiii. 
3, ch. xxvi. 2. 

XII. Sabbath in its obligation, proceeding from Di¬ 
vine authority, and unquestionably entitled to obe¬ 
dience, Gen. ii. 3; Exod. xvi. 4,5,23; ch. xx. 8—11; 
ch. xxxi. 13; Beat. v. 12; Levit. xix. 30; ch. xxvi, 
2. “ I am the Lordand obligation from the good¬ 
ness of God, and the godd thereby to be enjoyed by 
ourselves and by others; obligation from the example 
of God, in the care he has showed for it, Exod. xvi. 
5, 22—29. 

XIII. Sabbath in its inducement. Before thefall, there 
was God in his then sweet natural relation. Now, his 
new-covenant relation, and what in that relation he did 
for Sabbath, bringing from Egypt to enjoy it, and his 
design in its constitution; his care about it, Exod. xvi. 
28, 29; Nam. xv. 35; and for Israel, Exod. xx. 2,8— 
11; Deut. v, 15; of which relation between Israel and 
Him, Sabbath by Him was an appointed sigh, Exod. 
xxxi. 13, 17; Isaiah Iviii. 14; Jar. xvii. *25, la 
fzaiah Iviii. 14, there is, by Him who cannot lie, a 
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promise to that people owned to ba the descendants of 
Jacob, and in that promise things spiritual and tempo¬ 
ral are contained} and this inducement to servants 
w&3 very great, taking such notice of them, Exod. xx. 
10; Deut. v. 14, and giving promise to obedience, 
Isaiah Ivi. 1—7. The taking of Abraham into cove¬ 
nant did not shut out other Gentiles. There h also in¬ 
ducement from the suitable blessings bestowed on and 
by some experienced, Ps. lxxiii. 17, which was likely 
ba Sabbath, according to Levit. xix. 30, ch. xxvi. 2. 
If persons did actually realize good in their own expe¬ 
rience, that would inwardly, sweetly, and powerfully 
induce; and, to those who have not an interest in 
Christ, what inducement should this be to stir up to 
seeklo obtain. 

XIV. Sabbath in its penalty, in threatening, Exod. 
txsx. 14,15, ch. xxxv. 2, and execution in the man¬ 
ner, by the instrumentality of man, by immediate di¬ 
lution, sought and given, Num. xv. 32—36. An 
individual and often a whole body were threatened. 
When Sabbath was universally defiled, and . the Di- 
Vine iftstitutiton as to obedience and penalty neglected, 
(toy were threatened with fire from me Lord, Jer. xvii. 

expressive of the fierceness of Divine anger, which 
threatening was afterwards accomplished, by which the 
Lord showed his authority, holiness, verity, dominion, 
afid rale, even to those who enjoyed so much, and i& 
doing of which he asserted his character, “ I am the 
Lord.” In Ezek. xx. 12—26; much is threatened and 
executed for the protection of the seventh-day Sab¬ 
bath, including the other'days of rest. The petsa3*5 
may; when executed by the Lord, be, in various ways, 
iathings spiritual and temporal; and, of judgments, 
the breach of Sabbath alway bears a great share in the 
,causei - 


1 - XV. Sabbath, in its continuance under the New- 
Teitatoent dipensation, and the reality and, propriety 
Of die change from the seventh day ho the first, together 
trith its duration, as to nature, obligation, and penalty, 
which will appear from the following; while, in its 



names, subjects,, sarictificaribn, : rignifieaticui,privilege; 
and inducement, even under the New TeStaedent, it has 
already been alluded unto.., ’ , ’ 

let, Sabbath in itself was instituted,’ Gemii.:3;*aatl 
thus its authenticity gave it'the honour of priority to 
whatever was aftetwaids in the Divine administration 
sovereignly appointed by the occasion of the fall. 

2d, Along with the rest of the commands from Sinai, 
Exod, xx. 8--.il , Jhewtoas'-a commandto -thb keeping 
of Sabbath, denoting it id 1 be from the ; same, fouhtahi 
of authority, and intended by God to be & part of his 
itioral law, for whiOh importeut occasion the two days’ 
preparation ’to hear on the .third, ctr. Xlxi 10; inti- 
mated the importance of whatwas to takepluce. "The 
people washing, v. 14, intimated the holiness of 'hha 
with whom they were to deal. Their being situated 
at the nether part of the Mount,, v. 17, was expressive . 
of their subjection, and that they might the better hear 
the thunders and lightnings, v. 16, the smoking and 
quaking of the Mount, V. 18, and the long-contimicd 
increasingly-loud terrific sound of the trumpet, v.16, 
19; with die honourable attendance bf^ismOly ori&i 
Ps. Ixviii. 17, wasexpressive of-the'-majesty^ lua 
who herein was supreme, and from whom the whole 
did proceed. The: charge not to touch the mount, 
v. 12, intimated the sacredness of the place; by die 
presence of the Divine majesty of him who was thfe 
Son, Acts vii. 37, who occupied it as the place for 
giving his law. The Charge not to gaze forbade curin’- " 
sity, v. 21. The disallowing etren the priests to come 
up, v. 24, showed their distance from him, and his in¬ 
flexible impartiality; and that their junior 'years and 
sacred office could not obtain favour nor acceptance 
for their persons* who, on this occasion, did pot acVin 
office, and Were on a level with the rest ? while Moses, 

. and evefl^aroh, employed as vicegerents and deputy- 
commissioners, were admitted td the top of the Mount; 
and the wbole expressive of the solemnity of the"tran¬ 
saction, and to awaken that reverential attentiomthat 
the whoie d^ demand* The commands being spoken 
with audible voice, ch. xx. 1—17, intimated the. su¬ 
preme jmihority of him from whom they didproceed* 
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and the indissoluble obligation which they did impose, 
aixd was for the purpose of being heard and understood 
by all Israel, to whom they were spoken, denoting the 
special obligation on them, arising from special favour, 
and to induce to obedience to God in his new-covenant 
character j v. 2, “ I am the Lord thy God,” in the ob- 
semtion of his whole revealed will, v. 20, while the 
law as coming from him in his absolute character would 
have made them despair of obedience being acceptable 
to. him, and than this transaction, of the day of dual 
judgment there never was a more striking emblem, 1 
Gor. xv. 62. 

3d, Along with the rest of the commands, the com¬ 
mand respecting Sabbath was twice written on tables 
of stone, which was intimated, Exod. xxiv. 12, and 
first written by die finger of <3od, and given to Moses, 
ch. xxxi. 18, and by Moses brought, ch. xxxii. 15, 
called the tables of the testimony, and said rto be writ¬ 
ten on both sides, and which writing was said to bo 
God’s, v. 16, yea, graven, denoting perpetuity; but, 
being broken, rv, 19, were renewed, ch. xxxiv. 1— : 29, 
and rehearsed,^Deut. iv. 13, ch. v. 6—22, oh. ix. 10, 
ch. x. 1, 2; with the commands the saruo in number 
and m order as before, all denoting his special care 
and determined design to make his law, containing 
these ten commands, to be a part of his testimony to his 
Church. 

4th, Among the rest of the commands, the Sabbath 
by its classification, according to its nature, belongs to, 
an - was placed in the first table; the Sabbath being 
the special time for the worship of God, which is spi¬ 
ritual in its object, and is so required in its principle, 
and this ancwed the spiritual nature of the .fourth com¬ 
mand and its relation to the former three. 

5th, Among the rest of the commands in order, that 
qfithe: Sabbath was situated in the midst, Exod. xx. 8— 
ii; Beut. v. 12—15; denoting its connexion with the 
fonner three and the latter six; and although, by its 
Wture, it was specially connected with the former three, 
yct its breach is an inlet to the breaking of the follow¬ 
ing six, being in the constitution of-God appointed as a 
sign, the disregarding of which makes him tc leave 
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creatures to themselves, whereby they become a prey 
to sin in the gratification of their lusts, in the breach, 
of all the rest, • 

6th, By itself, it was prefaced with a solemn intro- 
duction, Exod. xx. 8, “ Remember/’ with a retrospect 
to its original institution, Gen. ii. 3 ; and, besides its 
being delivered with the rest, Exod. xx. 8—11, Dent v; 

12— 15, and with the word “ Remember,” and re* 
newed with the rest on tables of stone, its observation 
is repeatedly enjoined, Exod. xvi. 5,22—27, ch, xxxi. 

13— 18, ch. xxxiy. 21, ch. xxxv. 2, 3, &c.; all saying 
that God remembers it, and requires us to do the same; 

7th, By itself it was delivered. positively as well as 
negatively with the rest, in which positive, double man¬ 
ner none of the rest were ever delivered, though the* 
were repeated in being renewed, and though the ne¬ 
gative manner of the rest imply also their positive; 
and though the positive of the Sabbath respected the 
doing of what was necessary in six days, m order to 
avoid working in the seventh, Exod. xx. 9, and tokeep 
it holy, v. 8; yet the full manner herein, and the sub¬ 
jects concerned, so minutely expressed, v. 10, and the 
Lord's reason and original institution for a blessed pur¬ 
pose, v. 11, now introduced into a dispensation of 
grace, shows God's care about the observation of the 
Sabbath, and for the purpose of inducement thereunto; 
mentions the freedom from Egyptian bondage, Deut. 
v. 15; and thus the positive, and the negative, and 
the- deliverance from Egypt, and “ Remember,” are of 
the same import, and for the same end. 

8th, Along with the rest of the commands, the fourth 
respecting Sabbath was put into the ark, Exod. xxv. 
16, 21; ch. xl. 20; Deut. xxxi. 26 ', and herein, as 
well as in its origin, being from the same fountain of 
authority, its continuance with the rest of the com¬ 
mands was signified. While the law, delivered with 
majesty and terror, showed sinners their inability to ful¬ 
fil its requirement, and was intended, in connexion 
with other things, to direct to Christ, in whom it found 
its fulfilment by satisfaction; the ark was anointed 
with that, Exod. xxx. 26, 36, which typified Christ in 
his new-covenant perfume, ch. xl. 19—21; and in 
Christ, the Antitype of the ark, there will be an eternal 
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Sabbath enjoyed above. However, the putting of the 
ten commands into the ark did not give them obliga¬ 
tion nor preservation, for where is the ark now ? Of all 
the charges given, and interposition made respecting 
the Sabbath of old, there is a record, with some ad¬ 
dition, in the New Testament, with peculiar respect to 
it in its charge by him who was its Lord, all transmit¬ 
ted to us, composing a part of his canon to the 
Church. 

• 9th, The continuation of Sabbath, under the New- 
•Testament dispensation, was foretold under the Old by 
prediction, Ps. csviii. 24, and, perhaps, typically by 
promise, Ezek. zliii. 27, under the name of the eighth 
day, that was from the creation of the world, Isaiah Ivi. 
(ML After the Gentiles are gathered in and shall 
have joined the Church, Sabbath will continue. 

10th, The Sabbath being delivered with the rest of 
the commands, Exod. xx. 3—17, not only showed it 
to be from the same fountain of authority, out as com¬ 
posing a part of that law, the commandments of which 
ire ten, Deut. x. 4; which commands do not admit of 
diminution in number, nor yet in part, James ii. 8, 10, 
II, all composing that law which Christ says he came 
not to destroy, Matth. v. 17, which was not the cere¬ 
monial law, for it he did abolish; and, in the preced¬ 
ing arid subsequent parts of the chapter, he is speak¬ 
ing of moral duties, and not ceremonial institutes, and 
of 1 this moral law under the name of the royal law; 
James ii. 8, the breach is disallowed, v. 10, and that 
this is the moral law is evident, v. 7, 8,11. 

1 11th, Hre Sabbath was observed by Christ, Mark i. 
21» cb; vi. 2, ch. ix. 2, Luke xiit. 10, on the Jewish 
seventh-day Sabbath, it not being then altered, and to 
show his approbation of the seventh-day Sabbath. 
•12th, Being spoken of by him forty years distant 
showed that Sabbath was to continue, Matth. xxiv. 

so; 

’•13th, Its continuance and its change from the seventh 
day of the week to the first, were shown by Christ. On the 
first day of the week Christ arose in the end of the Jew¬ 
ish Sabbath, or when it was over, towards the dawning 
of the first 1 day, Matth. xxviii. 1—6; Mark xvi. 1—6; 
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Lukexxiv. 1—6 ; John xx. 1,6,7; which event was at¬ 
tended with honourable, attendance of angels, at the 
empty grave, who gave information of the resurrection of 
Christ to his seekers, Matth. xxviii. 7; Mark xvi. .7; 
Lukaxxiv. 23 ; Johnxx,l2; who met with him, Matth. 
xxviii. 9; and? worshipped him, Mark xvi, 9; Lnkexxiv, 
15—-32; John xx. 14—17. Hemetwith them, and vested 
them with ministerial authority, and the promise of mira¬ 
culous gifts, Matth. xxviii. 16—-20; Mark xvi. 14—18 ; 
Luke xxiv. 33—50; John xx. 19—2.3. And, while at 
Sinai Israel waited for the law, at Jerusalem the di& 
ciples waited for the Spirit, John xx. 21—23 ; Acts i; 
1— 4. Probably John xx. 2Q—23, was die time 
when Christ appointed that day week,, when Thomas 
also- came with the rest, v. 26* The change was, 
doubtless, made by Christ, who was Lord of the Sabbath; 
and this, immediately upon his resurrection,, was among 
the things he established, and in which he instructed 
his apostles, during: his forty days’ stay after his resur- 
reedori*, Acts L 2, 3. Perhaps Christ’s ascension, 
Mark xvi. 10, Luke xxiv. 51, was on , Sabbath, mid 
in allusion thereunto is Pa. cxviii. 18-^24, of his saf* 
fermgs, v. 5—<17,, then, w 18> his hope>iand,,v. 19, hfe 
reception into heavCn, as, Ps. xxiv., 7—10; Ps. lxviiii 
18 ; Ps. cxviii. 18, 24, the time. 

14th, The outpouring of the Spirit was on the first 
of the week, oti pentecost,. Acts ii. 1, the fiftieth after 
the second day of unleavened bread, but not the 
fiftieth after the passover, John xix. 31, so that on the 
fiftieth after the Jewish was the day: and on this day 
the disciples met with one accord, which seems to ex¬ 
press assembling upon this day being previously ap¬ 
pointed ; and on that day Christ poured out the Spirit* 
whereon by Peter three thousand Wore converted. 
Christ was crucified on the Jewish preparation-day for 
Sabbath, John xix. 31, which was Friday, the morning 
was the first of the fiftieth, for the feast of harvest or 
pentecost, that fell that year on the first of the week. 
But pentecost could never have been the fiftieth after 
the passover. 

15th, Paul stayed until the first of the week. Acts 
xx. 7. 
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ii ]6th; As of old collections were appointed on the 
^venth day in the' synagogue, Luke xxi. 1; so eol¬ 
ations were appointed to be made on the first day, 1 
(joi*. xvi. 1, 2.' 

17th, The first-day Sabbath, under the name of the 
Iitfd’s Day, was signally honoured by the vision made 
#iti> John, and the frame in which he was by the Holy 
Spirit, of which John was so very largely possessed, Rev. 
O0. The very name, Lord’s Day, was expressive of its 
etuhe being from Christ, its author as to the first of the 
flfeek. 

; iSth, For a long time the authority of the first-day 
Sabbath was not opposed by any. 

Hlpth, The propriety of the change of the Sabbath 
ftbm the seventh of the week to the first. Christ suf- 
friedon our Friday evening, the sixth day, and the 
day of the week on which man was created. Christ 
lay that sixth and the seventh, and rose early On the 
eight; and in the finishing of his work making it to 
riM parallel with creation and to terminate, making 
,.0f for its celebration on the eighth, the first day of 
tfe week; and thus he, as well as in creation, in con¬ 
ceit with the other two, finished his work in obedience 
toihe Divine will, as to precept, did; on the first month 
from creation, the seventh by change, Exod. xii. 2, the 
sixth day of the week, finish redemption as to suffering 
and all activity, and rest on the evening of the sixth 
and during the seventh, and rise on the eighth, con¬ 
secrating its and herein, on the same day of the week, 
end on the same month, though not on the same day 
of the month on which man was created, was he re- 
d<&2hed, the Redeemer entering into his rest, enjoy- 
ia§f#during what ran parallel with the time man whs 
jn ‘kis state Of trial. Oh ! how ready for the work ! 
Fitiv. viti. 23.- After two days'and on the third, as 
ftteftfckmed, Hosea vi. 2, if so that man fell on the 
nitith day from the beginning of creation, the third 
aifetue creatiort and of his trial, aftd the third after rC- 
dej^ien as tb purchase, did ; Christ rise; and the 
ri»pnging of the day was necessary, in order to show' 
tKb completeness of the work of redemption as to pur* 
chase, which is a work in which Divine glory illustri- 
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ously shines, and in which we ore interested, and which 
has a claim for being honoured by us as well as by 
jChtis+,and to which the old creation is made subservient; 
and the first-day Sabbath shows Christ to be Lord of the 
Sabbath, and celebrates creation and redemption. 

XVI. The duration of Sabbath without diminution 
nature, obligation, and privilege. * 

The duration of Sabbath, for ever, Exod. xxxi. 17; !er. 
xvii. 25; or, while the Church in the world continues, 
Though the Jews do not now enjoy Sabbath ou the ap¬ 
pointed day, that is because of their rejection of tic 
Messiah in the New-Testament dispensation, yet Sab¬ 
bath still continues to be enjoyed by the Church; and, 
had the Jews acceded to the Divine will, Sabbath had 
been to them a sign longer than during their polity. 
While the duration of Sabbath is for ever, the change 
from the seventh to the first day of the week, and some 
ordinances, is all the change that Sabbath in this world 
will undergo. Freedom from ceremonies does not 
give freedom from moral exercise, but makes it mom 
spiritual, and is thereby a superadded obligation; and 
there is no less need for glorifying God on it, nor less 
need for receiving good from him, according to the 
tenor of the covenant of grace. While Sabbath in 
duration continues, it is the same, without diminution, 
in nature, privilege, and obligation, for all the ends of 
institution, for the glory of God and for the good of 
men. The same regard to it is due, and, as a part of 
its privilege, the penalty continues which is necessary 
to secure against the abuse of Sabbath, to the dishon¬ 
our of God and to the hurt of men; *isto which abuse 
we see it not less liable by the change of the dispensa¬ 
tion, which long experience has mournfully verified, 
How could the Command to Israel of old have been more 
strict, or yet the penalty more severe than now, by him 
that willeth not the death of any man without a cause. 
Unless the inclination of man were altered, and he made 
less liable to transgress, which we see is not the case, 
the more spiritual the exercise the more natural aver¬ 
sion to this in man until by grace renewed. 

From the beginning Sabbath disallowed-work, and 
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Sabbath was a command prior to any of the rest that 
■were delivered at Sinai, among which it was delivered# 
•being introduced among them in a dispensation of 
grace# as the special time for the worshipping of God# 
who, in the first, claims it to himself alone, and, in the 
- second, forbids it to be given to any other, or to be 
given even to himseli through the medium of any like¬ 
ness, Dent. iv. 12, 15; ana, in the third, shows the 
respect due to his name, so that neither the disallow¬ 
ing of work, nor yet the penalty annexed could, as a 
thing either criminal or vet judicial, have belonged ex¬ 
clusively to the Mosaic dispensation. Liberty for work 
of yet for amusement on Sabbath is as much disallow¬ 
ed as ever, since rest was from the beginning, Gen. ii. 
and enjoined, Exod. xvi. 5, 23, 29, ch. xx. 10,11, 
«nd disobedience threatened, ch. xxxi. 14, 15, ch. 
XS3.V. 2, and executed, Nnra. xv. 32—36, and the 
command to the keeping of Sabbath not ceremonial, 
the same penalty to the breach of that command most 
consequently be in force, since by the Divine Legisla¬ 
tor it has never been repealed. However, it is duly 
if here the word is enjoyed, and the Divine will thereby 
made known respecting Sabbath, that disobedience 
thereunto requires the penalty to be executed; and, 
though there be an inward sanctification of Sabbath 
required in the frame of heart, and in the exercise of 
the several duties belonging to Sabbath, a part, yea 
much of which should be personal# in reading, medi¬ 
tation, and frequent prayer, the want of which is sin 
against God, and loss to the person; yet it is not for 
this, hut only for the external defiling of Sabbath that 
the penalty by man should be executed; and it is not 
every thing that might be blsrqeable, even externally, 
that \vouldWequire or admit the penalty of death; and 
even when Sabbath profanation becomes common by 
a community, who, through custom, have lost sight 
of sin, the execution of the penalty immediately would 
be very unwarrantable. In all cases, mildness, kindness, 
and moderation, should characterise the exercise of all 
authority in parents, masters, elders, magistrates, and 
officers, in array and navy; and the contrary in the 
manner, or yet in the frame of mind, in the exercise, is 
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sinful and inhuman, and the result is the reverse of 
the kind design of all authority, which is to preserve 
order, and thus disheartens, irritates, hardens, and 
sometimes renders desperate. Mild and moderate 
means are first to be used for preventing and reclaim¬ 
ing; Neh. ch.xiii. 15—21, remonstrated and threaten¬ 
ed ; and it is only when contempt to this is shown that 
the violation is to be termed “ presumptuous.” God 
does not appoint the penalty for the designed destruc¬ 
tion of men, but, as I said, as a privilege in mercy, to 
prevent sin, and thereby to prevent suffering, which 
unavoidably is the consequence when sin gets vent; 
and that this is his design is shown by the whole of the 
Divine administration, by threatening and long forbear¬ 
ance, partial execution of lesser judgments at first, until 
transgression be come to a great height that necessarily 
entails greater in the end, which both the threatening 
and the partial execution and forbearance were in¬ 
tended to prevent, while his constant language is,Oh! 
do not that which I hate!” 

While the allowance of the breach of Sabbath in an 
individual with impunity makes him to look lightly on 
the breach, thereby, his conduct passing with impunity, 
others are influenced, until God in judgment come, 
Beut. xxix. 18; and this sparing of one obstinate sinner 
entails sin, guilt, and judgment on thousands. Oh! the 
neglect of Divine institutions I Stupidity and cruelty 
in the extreme! And, while the care of Sabbath de¬ 
volves on all in their several stations; parents, masters, 
elders, magistrates, &c. when by these Sabbath is al¬ 
lowed to be broken, yea, broken by these themselves, 
God is deprived of the glory due to his name, and the 
community of much good, and judgment by himself is 
the end. 

N Monthly.—The feast of new moons, Num. x. 10, chi 
xxviii. T»—15. ' 

1st, Its author, Num. x. 1—10, by him who owns 
himself in that relation, I am the Lord your God; ch. 
xxviii. l,tbe Lord, whose being and authority are to be 
recognised; v. 11, unto the Lord, and, v. 13, said td 
be a sweet savour. ' , 



2d, The manner of its stitution, by charge to 
Moses, Num. x. 1—10, ch.xxviii. 1—11,. after the 
mention of 6ome and before the mention of others, ch. 
xxviii, ch. xxix; but not mentioned, Levit. xxiii. 

;\3d, Its time of institution was while in the way to 
Canaan. 

4th, The place was the wilderness of Sinai. 

5th, The time of its observation was to be in the 
beginning of the month, Num. xxviii. H. 

. 6th, The time, on one occasion, was one day, Num. 
x. 10, in the day. 

, 7th, Its frequency, every month* Num.xxviii. 14, 
Isaiah Ixvi 23, from one new moon to another. 

,8th, The time and place of its first observation was 
after arriving at Canaan. 

9th, The manner of its observation. 1st, Presenting 
offerings, which, in their matter, kind, and number, 
are mentioned, Num. xxviii. 11—15. The number of 
victims- being eleven, with their meat-offerings and 
(Innk-ofierings, besides the daily offerings. 2d, Blow¬ 
ing the two silver trumpets, Num. x. 10, which blow¬ 
ing was also common to sacrifices, and all solemn days 
aid convocations, Levit.4 .xxiii. 2, Num. x. 7, 8* A 
complete cessation, from labour was not required, yet 
there had been other religious exercises, even pubiic, 
Isaiah Ixvr. 23, Ezek. xlvi. 1, Amos viii. 5- 
10th, Its subjects, the children of Israel, Num. 
xxviii. 2. That was just the Church, of whom bond- 
servants were a part, being introduced by circumcision , 
as I formerly noticed, and will have occasion on the 
, passover. 

11th, Its signification and end, a mark of God’s 
authority and favour in appointing it, and of Israel’s re¬ 
lation and obedience in observing it, hence said to be a 
sweet savour to the Lord, Num. xxviii. 13; and the 
sacrifices all pointed out people’s guilt and the need 
of atonement, and directed to look to the coming of 
the Messiah* by whom atonement was to be made, 
and in him God smelled a sweet savour of rest. 

• 12th, Its duration, which, though not expressed, was 
to continue during that dispensation, along with other 
institutions, amongst which this was embodied; and of 
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several of which institutions it was said they should be 
a statute for ever. 

The passover, Esod. xii. 1—!•’, 21—27, in which 
is comprehended, 

1st, Its author, Exod. xii. i, the Lord, which is 
expressive of its authority, but it is in his gracious 
character, and from the first the obligation, and from 
the last the privilege. ; 

2d, The manner of its institution by charge to Moses 
and Aaron, v. 1, annexing some directions, v. 43, re¬ 
specting its subjects. 

3d', The place where it was instituted, v. 1. The 
land of Egypt, wherein Israel were then in bondage. 

4th, The time of the Divine institution being deliv¬ 
ered in charge to Moses and Aaron, as to the year, 
was 2513, which made it 1491, 6.C. 

Time as to the month was Abib, which had hitherto 
been the seventh of the year; but in which month, 
at that time, there was an important memorial in its 
being constituted the first of the year, Exod. xii. 2, 
which formerly had been Tisri, which then was turn¬ 
ed to be the seventh; and, while, previous to the 
change of this month, it had the name Abib, it conti¬ 
nued to have that name after its change into the first 
of the year, Exod. xiii. 4, Deut. xvi. !, which signi¬ 
fied an earing month, and had a reference to the bar¬ 
ley being then green in the ear, Exod. ix. 31; and this 
same month was also afterwards called Nisan, Nefr. 
ii. 1, Est. iii. 7, perhaps signifying flight with refe¬ 
rence to Israel’s leaving Egypt, which was some days 
after the change of this month. 

Time as to the day of the month is not expressed; 
but it was before the tenth day of the month, if not 
upon it though expressed, v. 3, “ on the tenth day of 
x this month,” which, indeed, might have been on it; and 

yet so expressed, because the tenth was to be the 
"day in perpetual future observation. 

Time as to a memorable era in the history of the 
Church was within a few days of the termination of 
430 years, which ended the morrow after the passover 
was celebrated, Exod. xii. 40, 41, 42, 51; cfo. xiii. 3, 
which morrow was the 15th of the month. Here they 
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of the Church are called the children of Israel, and are 
thus recognized to be the descendants of Jacob, whose 
tamo was changed into Israel, Gen. xxxii. 28, and 
with whom the covenant was last made or confirmed, 
Gen. xxviii. 13—15; ch. xxxv.10—12; Ps. cv. 10; 
but the 430 years are dated from the call of Abraham, 
Gen. xii. 1, as to what was done, ch. xh 31, and ex¬ 
actly ended upon the departure of the children of Israel 
from Egypt on the morrow after observing the pass- 
oyer, Exod. xii. 22, 29, 30, after midnight, v. 41, 42, 
v. 30,31; Deut. xvi. 1; and during this space of time 
there were four hundred years of severe affliction, ac¬ 
cording to that of which Abraham*s darkness and hor¬ 
ror were a prelude, Gen. xv. 12, and predicted, v. 13, 
and referred unto. Acts vii. 6, in Egypt, from whence 
the Lord brought Israel, by judging the Egyptians, 
Gen. xv. 14, Acts vii. 7, by the various judgments in¬ 
flicted on the Egyptians, the last of which was at the 
Red Sea, Exod. xiv. 27, 28; and this space of time 
reaches forward and includes many who were in the 
Church before her then-present members were bora, 
all included in the appellation “ children of Israel,” 
Exod, xii. 40, which shows the oneness of the Church. 

5th, The paschal victim as to its kind, Exod. xii. 5, 
of the sheep or of the goats, Deut. xvi. 2, of the flock 
and of the herd. Of the dock, comprehended sheep 
and goats. Of the herd, was only for burnt-offerings 
that were to be offered on the rest of the days of the 
oaasion, of which Deut. xvi. 1—8 speaks, and these 
days were of unleavened bread, 2 Chron. xxxv. 7—9, 
17, bullocks, small cattle, and oxen, according to v. 
8, The lamb was typical of Christ, and of the human 
race, Gen. iii. 15; Heb. ii. 14, 16. 

6th, Its sex, Exod. xii. 5, a male, as were all the 
kmt-offerings, Levit. i. 3, 10; which offerings were 
wholly consumed on the altar in offering to the Lord, 
though peace-offering3, that were to be eaten by the 
people, might have been female, ch. iii. 6. Malaehi 
i. 14, requires a male;—also typical of Christ. 

7th, In its age. Of the first year, Exod. xii. 3—5, 
that was, the year then current,* hence called a lamb, 
which term was descriptive of its age and sot of its 
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kind, restricted to the young of the sheep; for, whe¬ 
ther it was of sheep or of goats, it was called a lamb, 
because it was young, but not under the eighth day of 
its age, because the law of firstlings, Eh.od, xxii. 30, 
and of. burnt-oflferings, Levit. xxii. 27, did not admit 
of it youngertypical of Christ, in the flower and 
prime of his age. 

8th, Its condition, without blemish, Exod. xii. 5. 
Deut. xvii. 1, disallows a blemish in bulloclu or in 
sheep sacrificed to the Lord; and what was reckoned 
a blemish is mentioned, Levit. xxii. 20—24, and said 
to be an abomination, Deut. xvii. I, charged, Malachi 
i. 13, and threatened, v. 14;—typical of Christ, Heb. 
vii. 26. 

9tb, Its quantity, in condescension and equity suit¬ 
ed to the condition of Israel, Exod. xii. 3, a lamb for 
an house; but, v. 4, if the family were too few to be 
able to eat the lamb, or the head of the family notable 
to bear the expense of the whole lamb, then he was to 
join his nearest neighbour, and each head, in propor¬ 
tion to their respective families, was to bear a share in 
the price of the lamb. 

10th, The time of setting it apart, Exod. xii. 3, on 
the tenth day of the month, which was four days pre¬ 
vious to its being slain. 

11th, The time of its being slain, Exod. xii. 6, on 
the fourteenth day of the month, at even; Dent. xvu4; 
<£ which thou sacrificedst the first day at even,' ; respect¬ 
ing the passover, which was a part of what was ob¬ 
served on that occasion, and was the first day thereof ; 
v. 6, thou shalt sacrifice the passover at even, at the 
going down of the sun; but whether this going down 
of the sun was after his meridian altitude, in his de¬ 
cline, or at sun-set, is not said ; most likely it was at 
sun-set;—Christ was sacrificed at even. 

. 12th, The place where it was to be slain, Exod. xii; 
3,4,6; at first in their respective private houses, v. 7. 
^At this time Israel had mo national altar. After arriv¬ 
ing at Canaan, they were disallowed, Deut. xii. 5, ch. 
xvi. 5, any where, except in that place which the Lord 
should choose to put his name, v. 6, 11,15,16; which 
place was not at first declared, but seems to have been 
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$stat Mi?pebi;|hen at Shiloh* and at last at Jerusa- 
5 .^liecaiiiae;'|a: ♦hes©plac<^wer$ dGiwsUedthe 
^ th8;ia^y4eat ovj^hadowedwith the ;i cloH(i 
of^ory» by wHch was sigpifiedhis n^eprtheimani-: 
j^don;of tb© special tokens pfliis prpsence, , v r , 

be : slain. At .first, by the 
||i(j|e : of Israel, Exod. xii. 6; each family in^ its head 
(of that faintly, yv3; or: ale. ig with that family its neigh- 
|§uri 0 & family, ?« ,d j I^yit. i, ’. Afterwards -it was 
|jytbe>Ievites, ; 2 Chrorr.. xxx f 17,for thpse; of, the 
^MregaUon whp were not clean ; r! and, ph. xxxy.-11, 
j^the-Iievites.v., , ,- f 7 7 :V ■ r 

t^ljtbiThe, sprinkling of its blood, which was not to 
4^j^ : the'imb©14.of.the4por, but upon the lintel apd 
side posts of the doo^ -of their respective houses, Exod. 

wherein the lamb was paten ; and this sprinkling 
ip^t'n^:by:-;|akibQnch<pf hyssop dipped inthebason, 
jr*^ which hadreceived the blood ; while ; it had bppn, 
she& and tpthis hyssop there seems tp be reference, 
7. i After the first time, w e have np word of the 
bpdbeingi sprinkled on, J&e doors of their jrespeptive 
puses; and, indeed, the place where the blood Jafter^ 
Tfarfg was sbed did .not admit of this, because: the 
b^b y?as slain ;in,thC: temple or tabernacle before the 
altar, ’ which was sprinkled with the blood'. ’ The 
)|r^klipg, 2, ,Chron; xxx. 16, cb* xxxv, 11, by the 
was according to Leyit. i. 5, ch. in.; 2, 6, 13.,, 
'^|^dir.^be;s^ntficatb>ii of the sprinkling of the blood 
;^tbe lamb, which was a pledge of God’s coming to in-, 
j^et judgment on Egypt, in his judicial administration, 
>li^ttmg his: being and dominion, , v'. 1.2, T am the 
Tord, and as y. 29, 30; but to Israel it was a divinely- 
‘eppoiated visible token and pledge of their safety, as 

S how in the cloud was to Nosh, Gen, ix» l2—17; from 
idee that ordinance has the name passpter, r v. 21, 
:pps?dver, v... 11, he. having bpdx, ap- 
; ^inied itand/;given it its name; and the LQrdin'this 
^|^ti^^f.]nxnself^iit,lu© majesty and ap^ori|y,met 

ctclifiance in obedience to ; God, f and in confidence in 
xi. , 28; and the sprinkling of this blood 
of the application P? the blood pf Chnst^ 1 

/;■.. n .. ' ^ 
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jra^el ; wfe nd morfs iff that cffnditidn^S&'sfSfBrsi this s^@f 
ficatioh it never mote hadyhof^ ^ Bict^he; ;ordia^ 
the Sign^inthe sprii^laJgof the ; Mdff3y r 
16th, -iai#-ol®tta^e( v ^^ 

pa8s0teriEx6d.xii.8,the deShef’tbel&mbV UnleafeiV 
ed breto, tod bitter herbs* but of the name of these herbi 
there is ho word. The bread was of ideal* such as W&£ 
common i and that perhaps of wheat, aaLevit^" **4f0f , 

die herd, Debfc *viv respected thefcast Ofi ,#i 

breadyaa also S Chron. xxxv;7-Mly whdre L wrtdent 
that the feastof unleavened bread’ is ineladea* v.;!^ 
expressed, tod :to it3^ prejj^radto^ : tviaet’ r -Vi' : 14,- ‘'b^aitsd' 
until night, fed vV 16, the■earnh'dayy whereas die phas- f 
over was prepared on the preceding night. 1 
J 'foe coaditiori of tftO^Itoib^^by prepSfed^; 
Exod. xii. 8* not eaten taw.-asffthtr heathen didth# 
sacrifices, but roasted with fire, not roddea with water; 
v. 9 j^ot a bone of it btoheny 
roasted nor afterwardbeforo beiffg OateBf| V. 46, Ifaffi- 
ix. 12 ; Exod. Xii. 9, hiS head l wi& the 1<^S t|f. 
purtenaticfes thereof. * ' iS ' 

18th, What bf the lainb wag to bO fetfeyV. 9, ; feid 
its whole, iff all its eatable pares; tody if ahy remained 
uneaten, it %as not to be left until morning, ?rl8£ 

• Exod xxxiv. 25, but baraed, Nath. ix. 12V lJe®V 
xvi. 4; Similar was the institution* 'refitting 
orifices of thanksgiving,'Levitt xxii. 'Hbwevw; the 

burning of what’remained Of thd pa^hM lainbmS nOt- 
upon the altar in offering toGod, but to'pfevenf W 
from beihg bit the first'obserVadon^to E^pt abas^f 
by the;Egtotifes,br |fet bn after obserratiOnf from b£ 
ing applied to common -use. l/ / 

19 th, Theattittoeandfjtoiei SheordifitoO^ 

ofthe paSsover was to be eateny 'El’ddfJ xiil 1 Tl'V : Wth- 
loins ; ^itdedV'Sh6es''''bh'feet'V tod'ita^ iff' hfed, ir tod:MV' 
ha^j in n pbsfefe of retoineSltbtnafebybit hotbif r 
jbfefejj*' 1 ' 'KmbV'iii' 

l, 4 * Ihy aside ei'Sty weight;'* IfappeUrt that this 
stands'^ pM&ib ; 
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. Mnt »,a«itablew 

f jaraei fpr ^ea^inesa to march, but 



.,., ^^^4#niier ofJlose$4elivering the 

f «#%W«^%r:-^ ir> 3, end to kill &«»{*. 
^ toppIyi^^Qod t aav. 7 s w^timepf calt 
eh?«ges^0bQV6d.io 
upon,the tenth 4ay of the month, if; not be- 
'IfeM#pwm4»ng/pf the femb,■*, 3, Pso- 
««&' •& .'r«prasfog.-.-^e.jfihaige 

God, v, 1—14, the institution of the feast of 
iMtf bread o^y interveni»g’ r y, 14*^2Q, ; after 
^9mj:4ellv¥xB:.t^'^ha^eu •*.. ue. ■■'. 
■^P* Ihe tinse of the observation of the paasover as 

^Iw^iiwtit^lon,,- but not feeorded as 
. ..^^S®pfe0,- ! y. x .fl4-*Tr2^} yetitwason 

SsiSW tho ws^ng year, and commanded to be 
$$¥ fame tune» Hum. ix. Ir^and on the same 
fl^Sr-efthe fpUewmg ; w«ath, yd 1 J,and eh, xxviii. 16; 
3$$$°* tmd the‘mon% by name is mentioned, Deut. 
i*i^ftndthethne, y.6,ete?en,=at 4iegoingdown 
and/fee mhnth ia:?ignifio<i:;%.mson"Of 
^« nnt of %ypt, end the day is alluded jMo, v. 4, 
4ay^ ?md e&Pithe timethereof, at event (Josh, y, 

. A* fimt it 

^f^ebmmd during {benight, while % stroke fell 
‘-"^figy^m%:;lsodv'!idJi.::^a9. ..? After which 
-masted tu depart, and afterwanis jt was 
iiohn xiii, 25, Matth.xxri, 20, Markov, 
s evening. Israeljeft not 5gypt tilimorot 
r %41,althpugb y. 4& and Pent. ml 1, 
\Exo<L 








TOs isi •&»'. 5; i; Kesmg is* 

'•'jSers'stay was Ahtittg*$h£^y oftfes cloud* 
they had oppoitii»itTtd''"KeeiV i tKfe !, -btStnaiii!h. A '';Aft6r* 
•wmds-'itwaswhese^ 

• to put his ■nwttd,' wSjcH* • 

place‘where ! the lamb . 

; '!7V’cHi sMv; Qf, 23;• Deh£'»xiii 5j ; ch'.'.Xiifcv l'4r£&; 
xvi: ; 2? ty<Spi6? afs|gnififea;;-Esod[; ; .xisi'25-;'wlul* 
ark and mercy-seat bvershadowed were' , the; , sy3tahaK'0^ 
his presence hr thejnani£e4&tidn of 'lapdselfi'IH^r^jir^R 
first’ : tt^'Mi 2 pehi ; ‘the!i' at* Shi|dhj : .;aiid fittest 
Salem. ' 

•• •. : 23d : , r; '-1he : subjects participant 5 miihis' ordraaw^ 
At first alt 1 Israel,'^-E»bd^ ‘hit-circuBacised 

males'- '■&$■;h 

not" saidj,' '-bat •when" , ‘ i Chnst 1 ‘was ;f twv , slvd vikeywMft^ 

the^ovat;*'^ • 

celebrated/itt the; 
to pat his' name* 'his 

xjsaihr.’ > 23y , "D'eatV 5 xvi.'';16;' ‘Smt';n;'' 1 dQt^'fiot‘''&p||M • 

that 1 this' eadtttted females* WliOn . 
expedient tfi pfiffonfi the tMiods ^Oifi^eV, 
ite&.Wefitb^ 
wards 'MtOry ■ went 

make ? ti ,;; di^fiction';betWeea'"fee T €^undh5^jm^® ; '; 
nation^''anfi-- i: tb ; preserve .'fill" he? djffifianOgS jin’ |||| ; 
older, : ' ’were-‘the ■- tffiehetmieis,ed;:pibifibit6i^^||^^';. . 

their being circnrficreed they-^id . • 

43, ’45; 43^' requires'ithe 

strtmgets%-be;%ciBcieed,;ifi^^‘t^;^W^2? 

the- 

coming 'ii* at do6r;% ci^amcisi6fi; thef' 
take;'*i&2i43^-E*8<ib^i^^ ' 

5\ .the •.bB^vathm^rf’ 

the 'bemmomallf fi^l^#er# not w&fc 
ed toneglect* but to: 

samedayofthe immediately folhp^fiiw^^pO;;P? 

. a yes* them ■ 





' |s$s bMtshemt&o •.•w bought* 

' wflfevliis rooBi©v, }vm : Abraham com - .iodcrh •to brie :; 
•j$o 0w0w^yty. cwciiKici»oa ? ia-order: to ienjoy'sll 
'||9 p-OTle^»vrth 0 *j,..fey way’ ;of •• &vohiy on- fantaftB bi> 

4^^ .given' ihmwb Atet* 

:: ^^t^i.||&e 5 ^]»iiX 0 ^js»'^^ei?aal > 8 nc»ee»fi|ox> > Gca; rvii. 
:^^,(l^^^^e^; ; itjMe-/inkyour:' generations.; Exed. 

i £5,\$9* j&tfc;iEm, 'l%'^»-.itot"tke 


■ ,^pw,;'<*Kb«x : -ol>jeci of < worship, Exod. dii; l4i ; the' 
^d*s$hm : i*.i 10;%; E^odi- xih.27> • the Lord• the' ob- 
y^'bfwbFBhip* aa;well asitaanthor* ■. ■ ' - iA >•'■•■ 
inducement toto observation, Exod, xii. 
cbatainia^. a charge to inform inquiring pos¬ 
terity of the meaning of the ordinance, and oftheBM 
»i*)Q authority rin its institution, and of the Divine 
%F 0 ui\ thereby vouchsafed in the amplification of the 
*qA paesover,; v. 12* 13,29,30 s and in deliverance 
to’Egypt, pieaervatbn at the Bed Sea* and, after- 
gsddasce thmmgh the VTildemeftsi and'- poasea- 
Canaan, which showed the lord's owning the 
flwreh»v in Jhe fuSfiiment of the promise originally 
Abraham, Gen. sxii. 3,7. ; Ch.xv. 5,18—21, 
" jf t&the seed or posterity; that then constituted 
gow^hnrch menmrabte,for this people, in 
| ; ^gE-sgeneradons, especially in ? their"'.bb^rv.ation 
* fc which -m appointed- ijnmediately 

thieve ®0^mrLde!iTOrimcej-fodfecer^-die &ordte 
ir.msiifasthfBlhess leading to own this, ’top raise 
$di.- 42. ts thefc observation of it. 


. and m no one instance do we read 
efa&ft promise faiKng. The ofcsRmtioa of the pass- 
: ^mwM:.bofch afaivaegs anda du$y,and was enjoined 
DB&& Israel, Esod. sii. 24-*-27,49, who, in their pre- 
4«£«ssura< enjoyedkla time of danger, upon which ac¬ 
count f-ucmsors ought over aftorw&rdato observe it with 
^^vmgpredehessors'.nnme* and pri- 
: J p^00» l^tteokunto,tfemn.4' ; .mmLPs’, t^T„ tes 

^»ofh--«l&F | »l 8 ® ^-tho Lord's 

on : them the promised ( land of Caniaan;; 
»2 



X7Q- 

wjthrttioi-e&QkmfomM -his-; ,piem6ri&l to/istore m 

gM»iCiatiORE ? .>■ ■■;•■•. ‘ ■• ■,. ,v.fc! .i. U:L;. .Vl'.W 

•"i • 20th,'-The 

foe cufcolrimd depriv^M^memlb'felji^vSrith- ' 

3&od. • &h.'-19/,: whi :»s; b^V,mtesM , itof- : U -straff, 
and-one, '.honv k.^Wdaiid^i.ttibK ■ subjects fortho ^otdii 
wee, Nmoiiixi'^13,' cut -#$■ f^ 'Ms ? peop^'»'.-aricine" 
reason :-.is‘',usaigiie*} 1 ibecause' h<ybatJi‘ uot'lbtoii^it-ii^' 
o%fag of:,the-Lord, Excd, xxiii. 15, • emp^,. : SBd;'tl$' 
l-Mnuns charged on theman, '•‘ < Shall-: r bea^■■■ 
whereas, in circumcision, though the neglecVOut^of^ 
yet.the blame was not clmr|ed on the pei^otti ondhifc 
bfiing; cut-off implies: his- bemg'.xa vsomo'Te^to-mithe-' 
Churcfoorbetonging' to her^aud-. that behoved' iohAVe 
jb$&>fe)ppwantag© andNatural descent;--'• A *«*> -$$y 
^7th,. The'rdurationfbf the observation of: the 
nance, as to privilege,; obligation, indttceffiesit, 
penalty.on Israel, .was.for ever,; or during that dis^*' 
satiOn, Exod. rdi.M, adhere we‘.have the •omdn#;^' 
observation of the day and transsction for a raemori^; . 1 
with tbe obsemtion thereof in duration, to be trai^' 
raitted to. posterity; as a statute of Divine IbstitutiOfl,^ 
24, ^6,27j^lt,;in'co^aexTon^^with thefefl®tof unleaveft* 
ed breadji^as-'Ohe 'of.tlnee-aimiverearies, ; E«cd* nwY. 
14srr^w*Jtxfc.-23, Dent’ xvkl6; fifereuj^ttefeirsSi';' • 
a perpetutitiin ,q£ the ordnance, bythename of a-fa#- 
unto the J^r®xod„sj!. I4j- while thatwhich belo^ip;- 
untoj- feWk $#■ in a suitableness to:; Iffed^^bridp^!: : 
coa*ed*;St$t, itt the person by whom timliahib was slt#| 
secondly.;theyjS’acte iwfeere/ to 
sprin^htg, theblood^ 

eating,,.- ", , ■ , ^ '•<■'• 

SSthj ^he typi^: -atgasSeation of the nvhole ofdfc' 
nance* -iqi»fituaEiSe^mar^^M^ ■rvre^?tEtdim^goiKv 

to ^ .participation of all. that^theiGhrtisclfefihlby^ ;ofti8£ 
reve|atiottfpf; 094 -:iin. hi* design,fracei-fe.'Hs- gs&dufift 
devetopemeo,^ %Ypromiss8,; prophesies, types, shs*: 
dovre^im^wMif^ 
am£ u^wl^eh^-sa^^ 

this, of tbo {tea^Ves-^. f %sical- •«£t&raf^C&pw ; 
% ; aod «spe«<^sfi|lie - : Iamb,:fdohii“i.i^%iitt J&sif* 
pomtraent in kindi ^eni ra. 15, -M. ksxfce; 1% ISeK 



Hi 


{0 'fin' {#$ abt' ‘of.', ‘she 

'MQBbi'ififrfy tfo r 'cui& 

: -b6tl»to be bene* 
lllie^by.-hlofti^ vitat--|»^o^ox^i^d 1 'of- ‘8®i£ l^abr is.'6, 

; fmm-blemish}. thaHfa : 'bf' its'being 
;i i^upattf' fan:; 1 the place i 'M’whotrif alMtbfwhom; 
i Mth:lbe : tna«iiesf; by the 'sftMdhig’ of itk blood, and in 
>p*^rinklhtg : thereof; dad' •its r fi1gttifi(»tioii' in ap- 
^tofa^byGnd, and* setose' 'of danger by Israel, mid 
^^r-dbediehOe 1 to-tbo Divine command* avid faith'in. 
the Divine promise. In the manner of the prepara- 
tfekf thelamb in ite being roasted* typifying the snfier- 
. ja g of Christ, ?e. xxii. -14, IS, . by tab "holy Wrath of 
Whichfo«mmpisfa unto five, Ps. Ixxxix; 46, 
■iJfas. iv. 4,:'aadrin’ : not' a-'-SfoEe of the faiy befag 
..^ifcenj' typifyingthe indisspldble union the perion 

4#fChrist underbbl suffering i tothbpl&fa though 
Igpt at first, bnt after arriving at Canaan f and the time 
^to the month, the day. and the time of She iday 
When the passover was to be eaten; intheWhole of 
j tbs lamb being eaten, signifying tbe ne^ of receiving 
M#h61e Christ, as prophet, priest, and wkfjjp while the 
^|tg^berb8, ; » which literally Wliat bad 

^Israel's •• condition.--in i ;^ypV- In ^ie#^ea<& :; ''to 

B ofowdly signified arises 

right view of sin; whiie thaspniiMingdf'ime 
ithefamb, and the 'es^h^^d#fl@ib; :! fai c tho. 
benefits therefrom reauldhg, covdd Mve been 
only by Israel, a«drahbW^''tfa of 

^eotdinanee.and the peculiarityoflsrael’s privilege; 
-I'jw r t their condition in danger pointed out their need of 
•‘l^nhiin^^!fad,'-'fa‘'ih^r'''fadhgaft',&ist on the 
:.:'#ing;fot'df^xt.' pointed out the aisCdaf *complying with 
f Biviab ^opmabneBtl 1 and the head of aU speedily 
fiPngtapC^t^'Cieatittg^hia^esh;' 1 which'is- meat in- 
ffedled; aa&theBmhe condescens jon in suiting tho fabr 
'-^ tht^fadtfa.i:of<>iaiyi, distrifavely p^ntedt out 
rtSftigs&hition-of Christ suited, unto the respeetive^oEm 
alb rawhGitrfcis niMa. : '"' r '"WhUe- ; Is?ai3l , a first 


-^hmt&ey did only eat it 5 ohae ; fid the Ii6id's%UMef 
• •.that now supersedes it, did Christ Only eat once before 



he-.0£ tU > • 
. w>C; tbii v# l$,a&w : ^ ; w4;jtl|©'-T?h^:o|^* 

uynce ■■Wd':.pBJi^^y»:-| > i®s5 ( t / 

vui f .4*^*0^i, Jpbn • $.*i(!h$?w»# ■•' 

o£rorf»Mwj^iloii*!; :■• w^riwport^ce^-. 

t%> b^n^fl#;, Biyin^ »p^yity,vby W4jr©fi5ii 
ypur 4 ftppoj^t^4 |P |Jj 0 .0ftUj5Bh jji v^j 4. tp the. enjpynisht. 
gf wh«?h, ; ,m 3 its; ktppt • pbpnraiiQj*,; strange^; tm- sen* 

■• ’ : tltyey; 

\v|i9> abipag h^pn^^ioa?! that were broy^t 
nito^; P|ii^,;,|(|^..^ W:P8^w«r» iwbich 
wa^a^'.orpiji^i'# fpp^-iba.reiia.wb^PRP^f : •. 
Qg .$}$rpstj^Mid 

w#e^^sjapmoitmlsof; asd 

b^wgiwitb, m CUarcb 

^lS' gf ‘Iptodfo,gpo4nesi in.%; ofj>riwk^ 

town eternal detraction. . ■ < .. ,;* 

■' ^it^'■^■lfi9St : ^f;a^i^ven^ bre.y«Vta& *ib-i& 
20 v ch«*»»k 5r^JlP» Qh.y t jiiii, ;1& 
^uiir^8^.ifWr ; ?£jEyiiif. .•*«.r.3si«8 $.. • 

and ■•may^ ? |]^;' 

e that of the Jassos . . • ,, . ,-? 

.;. ffarn* y to&, sib '$60* .i 

lard,continued topped *Ne «.< i» • •« * •» * * • 

J^kwbjob,^ wfcj? vbtefe 

uft«Pdtettt*«gfce PPP&d to his.?§rvi<?e accord 



; : aesW ed;;tii. 

iSji-'lS^efe/xxaiy.'l^ 20. s ,> 
as; to i^e'i^comwenc'feni'eiaii^of this ?o»SI- 
Id, and the 

.^e^:day/i£$od.-3tiiiii 3j 4» cM xilii. 1^, afte?;ea^- 
-.iji^^pMWver} 1 - Levit* xxiii <!5, <Natftv x^viii.' * Itf, 
■Iwku^LA, 2, 3, 8; and Ehto(K xii* 18* was thepasfc* 
CTe^ induding the feast of unleavenedbsead; hentte, 
;Sxod» xti. l8, said to begin wjthmaleav6tted hread, m 
-the evening ofthe fourteenth day;-> ••’ h ^•. , ^vi'- , ’ ;; . 
^tuir HraB as to iner contrauanceof this r c®di»aftce, 
oifcdne ^occasion was seven days, Exod.xiiV 15^19, 
:^xnfc t ffi 7j Levik xxiii. •/■6* 8 ; 5 -Ntoi»5' 

which ended on the twentv ^rst^ 

';8thj ^Pime as to each : of the seven days* ai&thefn©? 
tpective exercise of each, which was, the first and th6‘ 
-fiat, or seventh, to be without nay work, except whafc 
was necessary In preparing whatev^^^ 

Esodi xii.16, the> same ar Sabbath,add snassem* 
biage, of Israel called a holy convocation^ its author, 
,.jdgm&c^iOn,iftadt'e&cf-l)^ag : ho!#-Ledfc^3ad^ [.i; .-'8 a 
! Nam. xxviii. 18,25 ; the other five rntdEVCning days, 
doag with the first and the tasty to he withemt ieavened 
.btehd^-Exod. xii. 15* 19; ch. Jixin. 

fi; Nwn. xxviii. 17; and a sheaf, X^iii. 10, 

Mich| by the priest, wair to olfd^d ?oafiiat of 
jpse^five* called thh moriaw Sabbathi which 

llabh^hivwa^ fir;at : 

iHera-was to be a hedaihb wHhodtlblfeinish of the } fissfc 
the 









m . | 

atone* ■ deiiyf9fer*ng!&i'.i wto/aSk-tfAi #am:: ."'i 

4H- ^/kkfepfl&riiiga.^L •• 
drthk-ofiering9,af \$dch,: 8®:thejw matt^ $£iy. 

cjuatttyi.ftte ^xpjwd.'Nwu xsviihgQ, 5i ,f whiter 
staving !>Si ttemstimfr 'M&tiy- thfcB* ^meriy i$ude$; 
to^th©' {wpm#x t ' $htoh ; sms^twcpi^y /the • triad’# <■ 
lift ^y^-5 • 

aHetmws by the Xovites, $ ChfQa..^»vl7^or:*ja$ii : . : 
Jfe)^Jiotfcteftft, «H». vxsv.j't'l* -y-f: '~ v >v>4-.ri :,im; 

I«^e,.;fteqtt0!iifcy .oif; *fee ,c#eteai^&.,. 
this oidjnance, which -p» once, a«#car, Bxcd» xiii^lih; 

wastobe yearly*>v*. 

'Ifmt'fmemib tfca^htoaace «i-'!iiwatian'.<if:#” 

o^r^iseii «f : j|)Js; ordnance; which iwas, auriag ti^;; 

tie#M*w<k*14,'.Jtej$.; ■ 

xvi. 3, abthe dap of thy life* . • > "^ l 

Jtfc,3^h? jt9i#@ imcmaraMa ey^at: which thiah^ 
dtoaoee m$ xii,l7,x&„3ciik4 

' : - •• ”*J .** *&*•*'» 

ua4fte;|i^^t»^i^^\d^jal-p«stB<s^r«r, ! E3»d,*iL3> aft:$&k 

y.:W£t^^p$g$qo&;,0f 

IB dkai 
jpdt 

saetoaaOt excluding feopl^s; 
®xod, xxxiy, ftft Deut* **i 56. 

13th, ; E3co4*i3:ii-^p 

MMj 

mm&ii’d&y mt 

cb, xxsta >}$.:,&*& ?fxii», iQ—R; pent. &l'.7x 

tm inihe ronwig and go unto tky~£snte; 

Then^yiag at Csaaaa • but, perhaps,.^ tot mp 

th&i^rW* 



bfitevfiai: observation; If this w.0®',af. 

- - I^T urn.. li'vtw fa,'the.* 'wil&ane&s 

'fcfa# ifaotuhtil arriving! dt CahAMl, it 

• - 7 ^:• •: •• *' ?/’"' 

^I^;lt^d^alficatida; ; Exbtb xfifol^ 16, for ^visible 
#n«pic^ouf meinorial cf their deliverance frditc Egypt 
Mthe-LonL • ' 

; ^6th v The end cf the observatibn Ofthis brdin&fi$«s* 
W/cOntinuance as- a; perpetual faemoml of what^h 
MrC 'did for Israel, which was becoming hhnaelf » 
i^gjlhemtoaregard to his whole 1 revealed wiU,ver. 9; 

lord’s law faay-]t» in thy mouthy and, for this 
^.^filiiktehtblwerb to make known to their children the 
fliBdsi gracious interposition in v. 8 and fortlteasutee 
loMvtis die giving the promised land, Ps k cr. 88~~46i 
also includes their having the Ibrd as their oft* 
j^of Wbirship in the acknowleagmfeht bf-him -^ ^ f 

fjyth,- The inducement to; the observafctomof this or- 
ititWwTifi ft^ Exod. asii, 43; 

ft®, this 1 favour of exit did the Lord requirb all the firat- 1 
of man and of beast, ch. xiii* 3,12^15 f while 
ten 16 respects the destruction of Egypt^s firajUbofit 
filitt saati to beast# ch*xii. 29); Ps. cw 3o y Psi bxxxv. 
Ssr^To this there was also the promise 6f the- pttaety 
ration of their lands and' habitations dudagthe attend*' 
Stfcre'ohthis feaatj Exodv sxxiv.'Si;-and. of. finhsre in 
$aiyane instance there is not ^deastrrhSntion^ l 1 ■ 
*V18th, The penalty# cat? 

$0 * ! §* extended to a stranger and to one bom in' 

#49ihy The relation, and yet the disdaction between 
iS^Shd the r issovev. Though the institution of the 
^f^bfufcibavehed; bread immediately followed the? ini*. 

$£$ 1 ^ 

®^^b^?was Mediately to follow the passb'^r* 
vet the pj$sover in its first observation' 

^ ; uhlhaVened’b®eadi' nor yet inNumi 
SxBhv.fi nor was the charge fotf its observation, by 
^te'dfeiivgred until thamorro wufterthc first pass- 
A,. Jxed; and the’charge herb is for Israel by 

,<&sefte* tfek feast of unleavened bred# after reaching . 
W promised land# vi 4^16 ; w 


m 

passover- and of • unleavened' fbread; one ordinance in-< 
appointment, matter, name, signification, and after re¬ 
cognition. 1 st, The passover is included; in Exod, xii; 

1—14. The feast of unleavened bread, ver.; 15—20, only, 
since they were closely to follow one another the pass- 
over is mentioned, ver. 18. 2dly,The passover% 
its matter was the iamb, bitter herbs, and unleavened 
bread. The feast of unleavened bread in its institu- 
tion, Exod. xii. 15—20, was nothing else but unleav^ 
ened bread, only afterwards, sacrifices and offerings' 
were appointed, Levit sxiii. 8—14; Num ? xsviii. 10 
—24. 3d, The first of these ordinances is called at 
first the. passover, Esod. xiudil, 27. The other'is 
called the feast of unleavened bread, Exod. xii. 17, 
4th, The passover was not the name of the matter of 
the ordinance, but its signification, which was protec¬ 
tion, Esod. xii. 11, 13,23,27,43, from-what came 
on the Egyptians. The feast of unleavened bread com¬ 
memorated their deliverance from Egypt, Esod. xii. 17 ;; 
ch. xiii, 3, 8, 14; ch. ssiii. 15; ch. xsxiv. 18. Oh. 
xii. 39, does not refer to the feast of unleavened 
bread, but to ver. 34, the leaving Egypt in haste, apt 
having time to leaven; ;nor was Exod. xiii. 3 the ob¬ 
servation of it at that time, because the first and last 
days of it, Exod. xii. 16, which were, required to be 
kept as Sabbath, did not admit of marching, which was 
also disallowed on the passover, Num. ix. 13; Yet, since 
both ordinances were appointed on one occasion; and 
the observation of the one immediately to follow that 
of the other as a continued festival for eight days; there 
was such a connexion between them to the cause,' oc¬ 
casion, time of institution, and partly to their matter; 
that Exod. xxiii. 15,17 seems to comprehend the,pas» 
sover under the name of the feast of unleavened bread. 
Exod. xsxiv. 25 seems to mean the passover alone, as 
ch. xii. 10, Num. ix. 12, 13; Exod,. xih 18, ch; xxiii; 
15, Deut. vi. 1—4, refer to both. Exod; Ssxxiv; 18 is 
thefeast of unleavened bread alone. 5th, Yetthesetwo 
ordinances, with their twofold signification of protec¬ 
tion and exit, continuing: the same in duration* though 
sometimes mentioned as one complex-ordinance;: are 
afterwards recognised as, two distinct feasts,. Levit. 




m 

ss!?!. 5,.6; Nami ssviii, 16, 17.; 2Chron. xx'xv-. T7; 
^h.^uiv 18. Blatt. xxvi.,17, and'Mavk sm I2refer to 
tljCvpassoyefr though called the feast of unleavened 
bread.; and it is so called, because unleavened bread was 
to. i begin, and to be continued as a part of both ordi- 
sipcesiduring-the whole festival. In Luke xxii. l; .the 
i>assover is called the feast.of unleavened bread,because 
tiuleavened bread was a part of the passover, which was 
npt;followed by the feast of unleavened bread at the 
last time to Christ, more than at the first to Israel. It 
kno,proof that the passover and the feast of unleav¬ 
ened bread were one ordinance because of their being 
mentioned together, Exod. xxiii. 15,17/Deut. xvh 16; 
for the’feast of the first, fruits, and the feast of ingather¬ 
ing are mentioned together, Exod. xxiii. 16, ch, xxxiv. 
g2, and yet they are not one. 

KJ7L-r-The annual feast of harvests first mentioned, 
Exod. xxiii. 16, and afterwards referred unto, ch. 
Jporiv. 22,; Levit. xxiii. 15—21; Num. xxviii. 26~- 
Ol j; Deut. xvi. 9—12, ch. xxvi. 1—11; in which are 
comprehende'’:— / 

Ist, The author, the Lord thy God, Exod. xx> 2, 
y?hd continues speaking until ch. xxxi. 17. In Exod. 
xx. 22, he is called the Lord, and it is the glorious 
twho> ch. xxiii. 15, requires that to all he said Israel 
should be circumspect, and he is called the Lord 
m the first'verses of the respective chapters where this 
ordinance is mentioned, who, in the whole Bible, 
speaks, 2 Tim. iii. 16; Heb. i. 1, 2; 2 Peter i. 21. 
;i;2di The inanner of institution, by charge to Moses in 
sundry;portions, Exod. xxiii. 16, ch. xxxiv. 22; Levit. 
Xxiii.15—21; Num. xxviii, 26—-31; Deut. xvi. 9— 
12^ Chi-xxvi. iX-^11, in whicb manner, being at differ¬ 
ent times, washecause the ordinance wa» hot to be ob¬ 
served immediately^ but; after reaching Canaan, Levit. 
xxiii. 16; and, • ■.-..'V / 

3d, Time, in Its sever^ periods, was during the 
tube that elapsed between the expiration of the four hun- 
4md smd^hirty years, -Exod. xii. *40, 41, and Isyaefs 
reaching <Panaan ? Joshua v.6, which y?as all coiidpte- 
hended in forty years; and the first two times, Exod. 
o 



xxiti. 16, : ch. xxxiv. 22, during fMoses?satay4ii ! 

the Mount, which was forty days, ch. -jixxm 2?.,- i._ | 

4th, The placo of the institution at first, which war 
at Sinaij Exod, six. 20, from iwhence the Lord i coth 
tinuedto speak, ch. sxiii. 16; also in the second in¬ 
stance, ch. xxxiv. 18—20; and. the rest of-the places; 
in Israel's march through the wilderness, the several 
stages of which we have, Exod. xii. 37, Num. sacxiii; 
3 __ 49 } by Jordan, whence they are ordered to go to 
Canaan, Josh. i. 2, Acts vii. 30. . ■ - v 

5th 3 In its several names, first, the feast of harvest; 
Exod. xxiii. 16, because it was at harvest, after the bar¬ 
ley-harvest, which was seven weeks before the wheat; 
and it was of ; the barley, Levit. xxiii. 10, that was of¬ 
fered at the feast of. unleavened bread; second,* the 
feast of weeks, because it was to be after seven weeks 
were numbered, Levit. xxiii- 15, 16; Num. xxviii. 26, 
after your weeks be out; Deut. xvi. 10; third, the day 
of the first fruits, Num. xxviii. 26, because on it the first 
fruit of wheat was to be offered, Exod. xxxiv. 22; Levit. 
xxiii. 17,20; Num. xxviii. 26, 28; yea, the first fruits 
of all the earth, Deut. xxvi. 2, 10; Exod. xxiii.; 16; 
even of. barley this was the.first reserved; fourth, pen- 
tecost, Acts, ii. 1, on whit 1 . as the eminent outpouring 
of the Spirit. £ 

6tb, The time for its observation;was -to, be on the 
fiftieth day, beginning the computa&n on the second 
day of the feast of unleavened bread,- called the mor¬ 
row after the Sabbath, Levit. xxiii. 15, 16; and this 
morrow after the Sabbath on which the numbering .w^s 
to begin, was on the day on which the sheaf of the 
first fruit of barley was to be offered, v. 10,11; which 
offering was to be after the first Sabbath of unleavened 
bread, and not after the last, which ended it. In Num. 
xxvri. 26, after your weeks .be out, and these seven 
week? it is said, should begin to be numbered from the 
time of putting the sickle into the corn, Deut. xvi.9; 
that was the first fruits of barley which was ready be¬ 
fore the wheat, Exod. ix. 31,32; and it is to the,barley 
that there is reference, Levit. xxiii. 10 v which was 
ready seven weeks before the wheat for this feast. 

7th, The.time ofits observation at first seems to have 


laes after Caching GkttaaiaV feecatise tHe reckoning For 
tfe time of the feast was to begin on the same Say' on 
klucb the' wave-sheaf was offered, Levit! xxui. 1 5 , 
■^Kichwas in'Canaan,-v. : 10." /••••- 
,tv 8thi Tiie place ofits observation vwa^, Dent. cvi. 11, 
in the place which the Lord hath chosen to place his 
imme, and it was the same place which has already 
{igen noticed, with reference to the passover and feast 
eftihleavened bread. ; **• 

SaSth, The time of its^duration, one day, Levit. xxiii. 

Num. xxviii. 26; the day of the first fruits’ of 
kheatin distinction frorh^he first day of the first fruit 
l&rley, • Levitfxxii?. i6:p ■""/ * / • 
f lOth, The manner of its Observation, by a complete 
Cassation from all servile work, and by an assemblage, 
filled', ah holy convocation, Levit. xxiii. 21; Num. 
^ii^26, by proclamation. ; ; 

•13th, Time, as to its frequency, once a-year, upon 
the^turn v of harvest ■ This ordinance was one of the 
tltfen mentioned, Ekod. xxiii. 14,17, chV xxxiv. 23 
Seut; xvi. T6. •' 

i^HSthi,:'Its subjects in their classes, who were Israel, 
Ssodi ksiii; 14, called thoU,—ch. xxxiv. 22; Debt, 
xvi. 11, “ Thou, son, daughter, servants, male and 
female, Levite, stranger, fatherless, and widow.”, . 
i’i-j 3th, Its'subjects in their sexes, Exod,. xxiii. 17, ch, 
#»vi 23; Deut. xvi. 16. This was one of the three 
oMinances, to the observation of which all the males 
required yearly to attend; but, though these were 
'retired td go up to the place where the Lord would 
placets name, yet females; Who were willing, were 
disallowed; and all, in their different circumstances, 
ia Consequence of favour temporal and spiritual, were 
to rejoice in a i participation of his special goodness, 
Dfiut. xvi. ir;'ch. xkvi. IL. “ ^ ■ 

f !4th, The lrespective exercises of people and,priest, 
respecting several kinds of offerings. for their ! respec¬ 
tive purposes, which* offerings in their matter, quality, 
quantity,^ and end, are mentioned, Levit. xxiii. 17— 
29 * Num; xxviii. 26; aUd this last seems to he, not a 
repetition of the former, but in addition. ' Also, Deut. 
Wl;-? 6h. xxvi. 2-^31 *, giving Und rejoicing; 
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pari of which offerings were to the - : 1 Jwi&y-I&nU- ssiii', 
26 — 104 , Wum;-xs,viil 28—31and-pari of which was 
to the priest, Leyii. .ssiii. 20 , and k: implM-irthe,es.i 
pression, Deut. xvi. 16, “'They, shall not appear he- 
fore the Lord : eonptyv’ Escdv xxiii. 15; ch, xxxivv 20, 
or without that portion which, by Divine appointment; 
was due to the priest. The number of-victims: ig 
Lcvit. ssiii. 18, 19, being, thirteen, and--in:-Kami 
xxviii. 27— 30, being eleven, making:twenty-four ia 
whole for this ordinance, with the meat- offerings, end 
drink offerings, besides the daily offerings. v : .-. .v 
. 15tb» Its sigpiEcationj which is not expressed: bat 
implied, and which on the purfc-of God’was a ,mark of 
his special bountyand on Israel's,-part it war m ac¬ 
knowledgment of his authority ^and of their relation* 
dependence, gratitude* Bent. avklG, ck xxvi. 2 *—II, 
and joy, v. 11 ; and joy here is expressive of ,gratitude, 
and the temporal bounty in the fruits of the sarth came 
to Israel - in a special way, and this, ordinance: was spe^ 
cial; and, though in it3 external it was temporal, yet 
by the first fruits and harvest it was significantly, typi¬ 
cal of - the outpouring of, the: Holy: Spirit, which, on 
that ,occasion, was vouchsafed* Acts ii; which ha^the 
namepeatecost,.• .. , ; • 0 . 


¥11.—The annual feast of trumpets, Lsvit. xxiii. 23, 
24; Num, xsix.; 1—Sjr Fa. kxxi.-S—5, included* 
Kum. x. 10; comprehending:— 
l&t, Its, authors the lord, Lavit. xxiii.23; the ob* 
jectof worship, Nunn xxix. 6 ; Ps„ kssn 4, a law of 
the God of Jacob, this ordinance ha ordained, v.,5. 

2d, The manner of : institution, by charge to Moses, 
Lavit. xxiii, :23,; 24, to deliver to Israel, Num.-s. 10. 

3d, The time of ite institution was during the time 
of Israel’s leaving Egypt and' arriving at Canaan, as I 
saklon %3, of the first fruits, Ps. kxsL 5. 

4th, The place, Pa, Isxxi. 1,5; Exod. xviL 2 ; Be- 
phidim, v.7, 8 », ••: 

5th, Time and frequency of its observation were, 
Levifc, xsisi, 24, ia the-seventh month, which was 
Tiari, and on the first day of it, once a-vear, Num. 
xxk, 1 ; Ps.Txxxu 3, «« our sokmn feast-day," which 
distinguishes it from the rest of the new moons. 
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taitioh 'on' one ccc&sioa, one day, Levit.' 
xriiii'’24 $'" In the first day ye shall toe a Sabbath 
Huse sv 10, 44 -the day r Hum. -xxtx.-1, 44 a day 
&ek. slvi.-l. ’ ' '•• - ■ ';/ 

' ivthj’The place of its first observation, which seems 
t^have been Canaan, among those ordinances which 
Isri&lwere''to' observe' after arriving there, Levit, xxiii. 
'■ 16 - 44 .'-- : .; ■ 

/ 'Stli, The manner of its observation;,—1st, By cessa¬ 
tion from. servile labour, observing it as Sabbath, 
bevit. xsiii. 25, hence'called a Sabbath.—2d, By 
blowing of trumpets, and, besides the blowing of 
tiumpets,—that was common for assembling Israel, 
Naim s. 2—7, and on all days of gladness, solemn 
days, beginnings of months, over bumt-offerings, sac- 
Unces.and peace-offerings, Num. x. .10? which blow- 
’ ,mg was to bein duration by the sons of Aaron, ver. 8,— 
there was on this day of annual trumpets more blowing, 
hence called 44 a memorial of blowing,” Levit. xxiii. 
'24, and Num. xxix. 1, a day of the blowing of trumpets; 
in reference to which is, Pa. Ixxxi. 3, and this trumpet 
is, perhaps, in addition to. the two silver trumpets, and 
called the shopliar, and made of horn, and galled the 
cornet, Ps. xeviii. 6; and, if Ps. Ixxxi. 1, 2, relate to 
this ordinance, on it there were timbrel, harp, 
psaltery, and vocal music, ver. l,-2, a, psalm.—3d, 
Offerings on that day, alluded to, Levit. xsiii. 25, 
which in their kind, quantity, and end, are mentioned. 
Ham. xxix. 2—5j; of which were victims in number 
ten, and their meat-offerings; and all this to the Lord, 
'in Opposition to heathens offering to idols, and said to 
he a sweet savour to him, ver. 2, 

' i'9th, The subjects, who are Israel, without any dis¬ 
tinction of master or servant,' Levit. xxiii. 24, 25; in 
"Hum. xxix-. 1, 2, “ ye,” ver. 5, 4{ for you,” which was 
directed to the Church, and included all in her, accord- 
% to Hum. xv. 13—16; Ps. Ixxxi. 4, for Israel, 
and ordained in Joseph, ver. 5, who was in bondage. 

- * 10th, Its "signification, which, from the expressed 
:i;me of; its institution, Ps. Ixxxi. 5, viz.—when going 
through the land of Egypt, and in Joseph, who was 
if? bondage, and was the means of saving the whole 
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of Israel, may be-eonsidefecl as -the ?sasoa : o» tlis de!i« 
verance fr^mEgypt, Esed. hv23, eh. siH..3, with oMim. 
mercies on the way, Pa, bnod, 6, 7;■. and .while blow* 
ing, when on other feast-days, signified joy, gladness, 1 
exaltation, and shouting, Nurn.-x. 13, so, to celebrate 
the deliverance from Egypt, and thefavour in bringing! 
into liberty in the enjoyment of privileges, was the an¬ 
imal day of trumpets instituted, hence called a. memo? 
rial, Levit. xxiii. 24, and a testimony, Ps. isxsi.,5, 
and to sing aloud, ver, 1, 2. 

11th, Its duration by institution; called a statute, 
Ps. Ixsxu 4, and ordained, ver. 5, including the obli¬ 
gation arising therefrom, and the inducement there* 
unto to perpetuate the Divine honour for the favour 
which by the Church was -enjoyed, ver. 6, 7, Exod. 
xvii. 7 ; and in Levit. xxiii. 24, a memorial, and, while 
it was. a memorial of what had been done for the 
Church* it was to the; Divine honour. While, his name 
is that revelation whereby he makes known himself es¬ 
sentially or relatively, his memorial is the perpetuation 
of that revelation. , , 

VIII.—-The day of expiation, Exod. xxx. 10; Lev.m 
1—34, eh. xxiii. 27—32; Hum. xxix.7—11, in which 
is the appointment of this ordinance, and the several 
sacrifices, persons, and respective duties of each, to¬ 
gether with the end in; view, and the natne3 given- in- 
eluding the following particulars 

1st, Its author, the Lord, Levit. xvi. 1, ch. sxiii. 
26; Hum. xxis. 7 —11. - s' 

• 2d, The manner of its institution, by charge to Mosq 3 , 
Exod. xzr,. 10; Levit. xvi. 1, to deliver to Aaron, .ver, 
2, 3, ch. xxiii. 26, with a prohibition of coming into 
the, holy place withtn ; the vail, or the holy of holiest 
into which he, and he alone, was to come only once a-’ 
year, Heb. is. ? T asd the number of times on that day 
was at least three, if not four, as iri the progress will 
appear. 

3d, The time of the 1 institution, which was after 
leaving Egypt and before reaching Carman, Exod. xsx. 
10, and in this place, Levit. xvi. 1, after the death of 
Aaron’s sons, ch. x. 2, after the making of the taber* 
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B ^le that- whs. then' finished/Exod. xssix. 32, .-ch.'s!. 
33w . - , -V . . . v .. ■• 4 , ^ - ■■ 

4th, The place of charge respecting it was, firsts 
Bsod. xss. 10, Mornt Sinai, afterward la the wilder* 
r^ss,. Levit.xvi. ch. ssm..; :Nam. xxlx.- - 
' 5th, The time of < its observation, as to the months 
day of the month, and time of the day.. -Levit. xvk ..29* 
M,.seventh month Tisri, and the tenth day thereof, 
ch. xxiii. 29, commencing from the evening of the 
iaoih, ver. 32. ^ • •• •' •. ■ ■ 

6th, The continuance of this ordinance on one-bc- 
.. cssion, one day, Levit. xvi. 29—32, ch. xxiti. 27,28, 
W t from the evening qf the ninth continuing ,without 
iaterinissioB. While the placing in the garden, setting 
apart the tree from the man, after which it would 
seem the woman was made, which closed the whole 
process of .the sixth day’s transaction, in the significa¬ 
tion of the seventh for rest, which was the first day lif¬ 
ter man yms.made, and after he was placed in it on trial, 
and reckoning the seventh the first, and the eighth the 
second, the third would have been the ninth, on which 
perhaps he fell, and pn the evening on which he was 
Foundi guilty, Gen. ill. 8, in the cool of the day, and 
to ; which perhaps there 13 respect, Levit. xxiii. 32, the 
evening of the ninth day of the seventh month, which 
•trasjso by change, Exod. xii. 2, bat from creation was 
the first month. 

7th, Its frequency, once, a-year, Excd. xxx. 10; 
Levit. xvi. 34, returning at the same time, ver. 29, in 
continuance, ver. 31; 

8th, The manner of the observation of tlieday, with 
.sacred solemnity, by a total cessation from servile la- 
;hour s , Levit. xvi. 29—31, ch. xxlii. 28—30, hence 
called a Sabbath, ch. xvi. 31, together with an as¬ 
semblage called a holy convocation, ch. xxiii. 27, and 
different kinds of beasts appropriated to their respective 
purposes, and the different parts of exercise by Israel 
respectively with reference thereunto; all of which 
beasts were for victims by sacrifice, except the scape- 
goat, while . the other was to make atonement, Levit. 
xvi. IQ * aud this day called a day o? atonement, 
qWxxiiL 27,28.1 


. -• •*»' -aui&'b'srii^thH t%r. 

meat-offerings and drink-offerings for this day, -were* 

Is evil, ■xvi, 3 ; a.:y0wnjg;bullpc&j ■ 

xsiisi 8~r*U j ©ne yodng bulldck, one. *&% and ; s^|; ; 
lambs of the first yea? without Weihishi accosdingf tif- 
I.evita I. 3j ch. iv.;3, also one kid of the goats, Kami 
saris.; .11 i -■aM'aii4h^seia--Nomi,xxi?:.:8“illv' : ^ " 
besides: those m Levit,; xvi. and 'besides.I^evit; vii, 48;, 
oreontraual bumt-offerings, Num. xxviii. 4—8/afid 
the meat-offerings. The whole number of beasts 
culiar to this day were fifteens: The ; former victims, 
lievit, xvi; had. no, ineatrdfferingO nor - drink-offerings; 
as those ;ipi Kina, xxix; 8-~10y whicfehavo. annexed 
t urto. them ,‘5 for ;a -sweet savour^ ver., Bi' Though 
the order of the times .in which these ia - Num. ted# 
were to be ; offered: be mot mentioned, yet it-is likely 
that it was after the offering of what was formerly mem 
■tioned, Levit. avi. ■ . ■ 1 ■ • ' ' ; ' 

10th, The high priest in his person, and m ms ra- 
latiois tb Moses, Leyit. xvi. 2, 3, Aaronjvhnd his gu& 
cessors. • V ’ ;£ ™’ 

: 11th, The high priest washing and, attiring himself, 
Levit. xvi. 4, with garments caUed linen, and, severally ' 
■expressed, which in numberfare .four, ^the; coatj thS 
bretechesj the girdle^ and mitre, whieh last included a 
fifth, the plate of pure gold, or holy crown, which was 
to be alway on his mitre, Exod. xxviii. 38. ! ! 

. 12th, lo.his ' exercise, receiving from the congrega¬ 
tion, Levit. Xvi, 5. ,4 

13th, Presenting the two goats, at the door of the 
tabernacle, of the congregation, ver. •-> i • ^ ^ 

. 14th, Casting lots upon the two goats, the one to 
be. a, sin-offering, ver.,9, which was so disposed of, ver. 
.15, the other goat to be preserved alive to the Lord, 
ver. 3 O. which goat had the name of scape-goat, ver. 8, 
because, by'divinely-appointed and divinely-directed 
lote it was made to escape from being made a sacrifice, 
#nd was! sent into the wilderness, ver. 21,22, ■ • . 

‘ ■^••i5^ >: Tbe.liighvpne-^'l , ” n ^ tt ff 5: ®d! t o - tbedoor:hf:P6 
tabernacle^ ievit iv. 4, the bullock which he had, re¬ 
ceived,\,ch. Xvi. 3* for a 'sin-offering for himself, and for 
his house, and killing him there, v. LI, according to ch, 
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0-j: ’and: .his.-house included-'his'-wifei 
children, and domestic servants, if of these he had'any, 

' even/ ■probably- : included' - the ■ rest:: of the ‘priests, 
:fSii.esVi'rlO^ 12, •called' ihei'house of -Aarsni and that 
Ids house, Levit. sv|, S^ll, ihchiderthe' rest of the 
priests, appears tom their havmg siii, for which atone- 
>'mehf ■>:pe^a|d ^to; rbe^-made/.llevit-.'''vxvi. 33} - and- yet 
t!&e priests are not includedfiambiig' the congregation 
^darge, v.‘ o,j yea 5 the bullock was loeoessary fer the 
prfesfy whiie the goat was for Israel at -large; 

The high priest taking theceuserfull of bum- 
ing;po^s of'fire,- and the Sweet?iacensej and bringing 
dbae within the -veil into the most holy place;, or the 
liely.pf holies^ y. 12; : putting'the sweet incense upon 
to, fire before, the Lord*; vi 13,: that the cloud of in- 
|ease might cover the mercy-seat thattosuponthe 
tsstMony that, he died not, because the Divine majesty, 
#a very special manner* appeared there in the 1 cloud 
tipoji the mercy-seat; ^ Before his entrance^ he behoved 
tbhave arrayedhitaself withsEsod;-^vih; 29,'30, 35. 
•^l7%.^e.h.^L<>pridst-t«dcuig the blood of‘the victitn . 
that, was slam; for a sin-offering for- himself and' his 
bouse, and with iris Unger'sprinklingi this blood ' seven 
toes-eastward, not onlyvbefofei^the^hien^-seat^.ibnt 
:•# 'hit, v. 14; and the reasaih of sprinkling this blood 
, yard was*, because of the situation of; the- niercy- 
Iseat being on the east-side- of the holy of holies,Hhe 
^de of the w » that parted from the sanctuary, aCCofd- 
&g,to Levit . n . 17, 

^l d8th, Th^ high priest ; kfllmg the goat on which the 
tetfell, y, 9, for; a sin-offering for the people^ and 
bringing the blood within the vail intri the hofy ^ of ho- 
h|s» y.15, and , doing with the blood’ as he had done 
with the blood of the bullock* v. 14?> - i 7 
I9thj The^onditionof; the tabernacle, no man in it 
during this peerless exercise of the' priest going into 
''^eiholyofholiesi v* 17; Heb; be. • 

20th,sThe-high*priest sprinkling-the t&fekn^jle of 
>$% to^g^Cgation with the^blood’ of the-bullbckj' ahd^of 
to goat, ,v. 16,. “soshall he do for the tabernacle of 
tlie congregation/' 

.-21st,-The high priest out of the hqly of holies sprmk- 
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, 22d; The assigned, eridblr'significtitioii ’of^hM'iwi^V: 
fold sprinkling With the blodd of the Bdllock ani 'nt 
the goat, the holy of holies,the tabernacle, and fis,;; 
altar, v» 14,15; J6; 18y to makeatonement/y. ,16/H*> 
18—30;: and to cleanse arid to hallow fib|n: thri 
cleanness , of the childreri of Israel, v. 19, recoricili^ 
the holy%f holies,Hite tabernacle/and'the altar, v. 20/ 
23d, The higb*-priesf bringing the live^paj; ihli : 
was too! escape* v, 8, 10-—20, laying bis hands upbri its 
head/and confessing the sinsw Israel^ v/21/seriairi^ 
it away into- the wilderness by trie hands of a fit iribti/ 
likely a priest/ or else an elderi while all the init[u!t% 
of Israel Wfere by this goat typically borne/ and 
into the. wilderness, v. 22. - 

,, 24th»rThe high priest coining Into the tabernacle bf. 
the ■ congregation, and putting off the garments whicri 
he put on When he iwent into the holy of hoHes withiri 
the vail, v. 23, which garments in their sevetUlarfcici&i 
are not here expressed, concerning; which, with- Other 
parts of attire for theifirespective ends; thbrriarefe su«| 
direction andinjunction giveri v respect!ii : g‘ these gap 
ments in their materiaffrariie and nse,- Exod xxviif/S/ 
-r-43; and^.fOriithe making ofWhich,with other triiri|S 
for PivinC service/snch gifts were bestowed/ eh. xxm/ 
3,10 j^rrphi jcxxv.' 30^-35;-ch. xxxvi. 1 , 2; ‘ch/kxXViii: 1 
22, 23, and which direction and injunction Were 'sb* 
minutely observed, ch. xxxvi. 1; ch. xxxix. 43: ••• T^ : : 

The gannents with which the high priest on this, 
day Of atonement was arrayed may be considered,/first,; 
in their nariieS arid number; second/ in theiri Watering 
and'fmriiOS .third; in; their respective v uses ; foUrth, in 
their suits; fifth, in: the order in which they were prit' 
on ;' sixthy in their-dtiratiori; seventh, in the penalty 
pryoinad:erift»rCing:theiiruse.•>:*. >'-v 

1st, In the order to make them aie, ^od/xxyiu/ 
4^ a breast i plate, an ephod, a robe, a- broiderbd Coat, a 
mitrO, arid a girdle, v. 36, a plate Of pure gold, Called/ 
ch. xxix. 6, a holy. Crown £ v. 40, another girdle along 
with his sons, in addition to the fore-mentioried:Sririe, V. ; 
4/ s 8/39r;.:iV,;42,-breeche"su Indeed, w ■40i Orily tnen- 
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; tions bis; epns,but v..4i includes hini; with thenv&U 
^eliUs v. 42, 43, ;Here a?e nine articles for the,high 
hneat, while the universal', enumeration of these by 
OTiters ia only eight.The ninth is a girdle besidea the 
'^l|nQUs''^iraj[e t .mehtioiie4 in its-iuateriah E&od. jqcyiii. 

in..the manner of its being made,,v. .39 f which 
^&e in Ijoth these is referred to,.ch,29., The 
«®er girdle is included in the .direction to make for 
Itaiuns sons, Exod.xxviii. 40, end in .the order for his 
• Msecration, ch. xxix.9, itis implied; and athis con- 
S^ration, Levit. yiii. 7—9, it is expressly said, that m 
these he was arrayed; and, as we will shortly see, the 
c#iouS girdle was the girdle of the ephod,. and of that 
; St pf, his pontifical array that inusebelpoged exclu- 
^flly to the holy of holies,* and the other girdle belonged- 
^|is more plain dress, and was common to' him with 
hh'sons, and no common priest officiated ’vvithont one. 
^ough breeches are not mentioned, Es.od. xxix, 5, 6, 
p' nor Levit. viii. 7—9, yet they were ordered to he 
Exod. X3fyiiiv42, and to be used, Levit xvi. 4; 
and, doubtless, were on, Levit. viii. 7—9, at his con¬ 
secration. *. • 

v‘2d, In . .their material and frame,, and this may be 
considered in the order ip which the direction for pak- 
rttie 3 e is recorded, Expd> ^xyiii, ...The material of 
t|e whole is mentioned, v. 5, gold, blue, purple*'Spa?* 

; j|||;and fine linen. While blue, purple, and scarlet are 
ixolcurs, the material of thesejs pot mentioned, hut.it 
*Slidyed r to have been either silk, cotton, yrooL or else 
; l^en; and, seeing linen is mentioned .in. addition , to 
T .^esc, as if different from them, and-sinpc linen takes on 
^•iKe. dye the, worst of any, it is likely that, .besides the 
diiiehi these,or.some ofthese were used; and,perhaps, 
J^n a little vvool for’variegating the colour might have 
.\J^Em...ia' , .accotdance' with the disaUowing ,of garments 
wholly of wool, that had a tendency to; cause sweats, 

: xliVi 17, ldi'and, besides, the exercise in the 

holy ’of holies was hot iabpnous. . The reaspn u?hy the 
j^fiterial is not mentioned, is because of tbeknpwn^Cbm- 
of the material..to wbiuhi/thPi% 
•^r’^b^r.ifere" respectively, applied,; and,,the direction 
I ? Jot the several articles of garments was as follows 
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The ephod in Exod. xxviii. 6—14; tlie curious gib- 
die of the ephod, v. 8, 39; the breast-plate, v. 15, 
28, 30; the robe of the ephod, v. 31—-34 ; the mitte, 
ch; xxix. 6, was of pure gold, ch. xxviii. 36, 37; the 
coat, v. 39; the breeches, v. 42. Of these garments; 
ii>their dimensions, either as to shape or yet size, we ; 
have little information. Of the breeches, indeed, it is 1 
said that they shall reach from the loins even to tiC 
thighs, v.4‘2. From the assumed habit, Rev. i, 13, it 
is likely that “ the garment down to ‘ the foot repre¬ 
sented the robe of the ephod, with the golden bells and 
pomegranates. • 

3d, In their use, which was fourfold—first, a use for 
clothing, as garments in general are, and this^waa the 
simplest purpose, hence called “ garments, * Exod. 
x xviii.2; thebreeches,v. 42,^^ especially fordecency; 
second, a special use to distinguish the priest in his offi¬ 
cial exercise, hence called “holy garments,” Exod. 
xx viii. 2; third, a use for honour and comeliness, even 
th e plainest were in their kind and order so graeefw 
that they were “ for glory and for beauty,” Exod. 
xxviii. 2, 40, yet not for vanity, but by Divine direc¬ 
tion to be sed in the Divine service, and for the Di¬ 
vine glory; fourth, uik . with respect to the different 
•places, exercises, and times in which, by the high 
priest, these garments were respectively to be used, with 
their Divinely-assigned signification. The ephod and its 
curious girdle were for the holy of holies, v. 29, with the 
breast-plate, bearing the names of the twelve tribes for 
a memorial before the Lord; while the names on the 
stones in the shoulders of the ephod were for a memo¬ 
rial unto the children of Israel, as well as for a memorial 
before the Lord, v. 12; the Unm and the^Thumimm 

in the breast-plate on the heart of Aaron, beanngthe 

judgment of the children of ^el before the Lordm 
the continual use thereof. The robe of the ephod, 
with the golden bells and pomegranates interchange 
ably, was for the holy of holies, v. 35; and the sound 
of the bells to be heard in Aaron’s going m and coming 
out, that he diednot., The head-dress of mitre jmd;^ 

crown, was for the holy of holies, andalsofor alltheieg 

of the priestly office, v. 38, to render Israel acceptable 



;t$$|^&©n?;as;may^ 

Various otherparts of.sacred writi % • «■ *' 

] $dfb> ibi theii\ suite, which wate ;!?«>;;■ arising ifcara: 
'i&'foWier^pariicttlar-i'iii^'flift respprtiveiiis<:s.of;ibesfe> 

K <&; betwixt which suits therS isia marlietl distiiie* 
;sEx. Xxxi. 10, Ch. xxxv. 19? cht XxxixvU j'HStfc# 
servicefA:>and\^^<hos , holly{rigwrtitenta:j^ 5 the 
}fi[nhar being for the-holy■Of Jioliesj 1 \the4atteibfor the 
’^stoithe priestly office. 1 1 : i* . 

'pjgb. The order in which they wete put bn^hieh^At 
Consecration, was las related in ifLevit^viii.i 7ewQi 
1$re? the bireechesare not mentioned, andr yeti they 
moved to have been put cn first ; ; thenthe Coat ; s then 
'^.common girdle; . then the robe ; then the iephodi; 
Pettits giwiie; then thebreast-plate ;then;tWmitre;; 
$iid.tben the-ctown: and * .after ,hisvc0nscmti6h»rwit^ 
^Acse' 1 - -garments 

J^yed. ^hen |n .separate {Suite,' that for ithe>daUy 
consisting, of the cominontgarpiePtei^t^tejas 
- noticed in the first threei with the. addttipik^^he 
’i|teeVas Letit, iyi; 4» • isixitifiit: .^e^fe^I^E^poMssiSii. 

' ^Cording ta institution, ExodU xxyiii.j28, ; <xshV“t©^bf 
'jfeirobe oftheephod* theephodyitsgir^ejithefbreasteo 

pjfcte,the mitre, and : the crown; .•* The direction;#x«& 
x. 5, was not so much as to theunanner as ifcxVqs to; 
ftaarticles forv-tMicuripus.v 
before the-breast-plate .that was ; :t<o.yba;i«ibave4ti*:£&'• 
*x$i; 28. ,* However, the-puttiagi on *>& the ^atmeats, 
S^ia hot the first thiog 4 itt^the^bnsec_cad^iof-■|he : ^tt^^s^v 
lte£was first washed; then enrobM^thenaPthiatedi 
J&od.xxiK. 4—9; upon which > occasion • there Were 

8 imparts of service, verses/1—-3, < 10-—-20* consisting 
slaying* burning* &bd sprinkling, (one parfc of which 


ioe.pf the right foot, touched with blood, v: 20 j then 
Crinkling,'v. 21; then filling his hand, v, $4., = \ ", 
In their duration of use amlsigmficari^3£spd; 
*$H!.;43, ch. xxix. 9, 29 V 'Ch. xl. IS; by DivineUa- 
appointed, by a perpetual statute-for; Aaron* 
aWfor his sons,-as a mark of warrant to approach* 
0 this consecration* that was for his sons as. well as for 


himselft W&gu* f h&y^ ; beeia ‘appointed 

for them m ;tO be-aButTed <• 

to, 2 Chron. s%iK, 34. Hie priest that is aaototed; ' 
iv. 3i S, 16i isrtibt ilsoF high' priest; but ! tliapniii||| 
m distinction from others/ ' 

< i th; The*penaltf under whieh f the Ose Of bacK &$$$$$? 
suits, dis&ibutitfety^for their respective purposes w&‘\ 

: elb^ined^iarsfe that -hey'' "the hi^ priest, 

Exod. xxviii. 35;; and that he and masohS ‘‘;be» ; 

iniquityand die," f v.43; thus pointing'dutthe need pf 
regardtd^tfeed)ivine authority in the^msiitatiOni iA 
acsviii. 35, was not/that by the seund of the hells ;l the/:.; 
-IN^le'v.isi^t^aVe- evidence 1 that the priest had; nlil ’ 
tMri-lsM^'but it was an appointment^ DMtiea^* 
thOrity; updn' the Observance of which his life did^ 
pend.< See an instance of this in Levis, x. 1,2. 
.^EerWwW’see thatthe garments with whieh^theh^|;f 
priest whs arrayed, whenhe Went into the 5 holy of hOlM^ 
though^bytran^lators^termed 
yet^re-nOt the plain linea, w/ 41 but ihe odieiif 
astinl^of'-tile: epKod, with its girdle 1 ahd ; 'tOhh;‘Jpf| 
breast-plate,mitre; andcrown. And; indeed; tho)^|>: 
the ^erot^y^'^ttHarito''thO'1iiigli •priesti'fn^istiiiip^f? 
from the reat of the priests, yet not to the holy of Hoi. 
..Ees/bat was to'-'.l&iupdnhismitre alwaysWhen he kiffiv/ 
oiated'ih the skered office, Exod. xxviii. 38; / : That;.^, 
urns theae^with whidh the high priest was arrayed whi*h; 
hOi wantintiQr the holy Of holies, is undeniably evident; 3 
--'li^^^'^'^ist^iate ofjudgment,in which wefe/ 
sefc the Uiim aod Tfcummim, Exod. xxviii; ; 30> was fb ; 
be^fastened to the ephod not to be loosed,' V. 28; 
thei/breOit-plate- he wju! to have on when-he ? went:ififo^ 
the hbly Of holies^ y. 29, 30. Also, without 1 the; robe 
-0i^^0{&i^lm(dared : n0t^nter'dier0^bh^lib0''|^1,' 
ipf i hisnlifei; ^ add this day Of atoneirieut was the only 

dayipn-whieh; in the Whole year, he did there 

the holy ckW&I 

(which : he always wore when exercised in the sacred 
office), od this day of atonement, he behoved 1 to have \ 
changed his two suits at least twice; and to have had 
ou his more richly-adorned garments, as often as he 
went intb dite holyt»f holies;' This wks/first, with the 


*Mt&t in,th© one hand; Und the fire in the other, hevit; 
i$h ( ’l2,13; secondly, with thebloodofthebuUocky 
0 fef.hl m afttf apdhis house, y. 14; hut between these 
jmes hedidnot changehisgayments ^thirdly, 

K the blood of the goat, v. IB; and,fourthly to 
out the censer and the pot that contained thgin- 

^ ^/jjihara,tha : .ohufe'i»hne>-ddy^or.on;ope^oc^ion'in- 
ff||^ : ycar. Moreover, these garments were Unfit for his 
die work on die dayof atonement, viz. slaying, 

B vwpuld have besmeared them; and: which; work, 
laborious, required him to bethinly clad; while 
dure of the exercise Of the day, it being a day of 
iation, required freedom from ornaments. The 
£$ap&why Levit. xvii 12% did not mention the high 
H^stV arraying hifnself before he went into the holy 
23 what those articles severally 
^pbeptwse it mii formerly appointed, Exod* xiedii. 
§^'3^3frv- . 
)n;this subject of the gannents of .the nigh pnest, 
TimentatOr8,expositors,lexi''0^rapher8, andtreat- 
wu the subject •in whatever manner^ have been, and 
^continue, in a mistake, -saying that it.was;with the 
& ™i blain linen garments that the high priest went 
iSe^heholy of holies on this day of atonement;• and■» 
fet hethen put on his golden garments; Jandf offered: 
l^iburntrofferings, which will-not. at all oompert With* 
l^’he institution J The occasion; of : the ihistake seems 

S yS arisen from the use of the word ** linen,^ I»evitv 
53; f and upon this subject ; some writers seem to 
;lh^0tasly:aviMdcd.fhe-verse'altogstl*^f3teSfio-< 
uninspired language, we term Ae moi^ richly- 
n enteri garments of the high priest the golden 

iehtsjandthisverypropariyimaybeidOim^riiSf- 

^irii vtiaese fj^ his more plain suit^ whifeh he had 
mmon with the other priests. However,-though 
was gold about his more lichly-ornamented gar- 
icus; ;Vet they were partly linen; The: term ** linany • 
pfe^.23, is no proof thatjtheigannentsvtherewere 
Ones expressed ;in Vi’d;i vcThere iene doubt 
pf? |bi&% placO^.m, 
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in the Vail; butlhat ^ 

B&odi f *xtsv'"1- Tbeterm ** linen/’ Levitt 
was not in opj^skibn tb those, v/4; ^feut in distinction 
froth thorn* and ib opposition to wOollen gan»entsjE^i||;^ 
xlivi :t 7 ? which might have been worn by the priatsf^ 
when ibeywere not' Officiating in the sacred office," 
but which Were then disallowed, because they wore hiS^ 
according to institution, and would have caused 
v; 18/ It may;also be here noticed;' thateven -'toriliff 
holy of holies, the head of the high priest was coye^ ■ 
and that for his feet no attire was provided.^ jMos^; 
hid his face, Exod. xih 6; • 'and' Elijah • wwtpped^p, 
face in a mantle^ 1 Kings xix.13; and the sefapMhiK 
covered^their faces, Isaiah vi. 2; and, in Exodi iii. Spio 
Mosfes is required to put’ off his shoes; and Joshes 
likewise; Josh. v. 15.- it is ^sq observable,nhat-^^ 
sides the value of these garments iu their use and ei|i' 
nidcation, by Divine appointment, they Were the most' 
richly-adorned and costly attire with which a man 
ever arrayed. Here We see all thittgsi the 1 most 
cious and valuable .in nature in this terrestrial gloj^^ 
made use of by Divine appointment for a spiritual 
to "subserve - a ; dispensation of shpernatuM ^gracm^R; 
Here Josephus’? account of ithese articles of the hlgh/i 
priest; heveradlyrepteeetlting this earth and the heavenh^ 
bodies; is ridiculous; and directly Subversive of' God^p 
designed etld; 'Books, manybobks, professedly trea^' 
mg on rsKgiousshkjeeisj leave-the Woid of^Gbdf auiv 
are so full of? heathenish fables and fancy, :tha£we$fe| 
we wishing to obtain a knowledge of the mind of iS^' 
in his Word; we might as well read the Arabian 
Entertainments. ' ' ' 

25th, The-h^h priest after divesting : himself f of.' 
the ; garments ‘ which/^ hs ihad within the 
washmg^himself in the holy place?where the laverstoodp 
ievst^ xvi. 24;: Expd.^xxx. 17-~21, then offering'?’^ 
himself, and for all the rest of Israel, to maKe atone-l 
ment forhira and for them. ' s 

v 25th; The disposal of the fat of the bulISqcki of the; 
sin-oftering for the prints, and Of the fat of the^pat, pf!; 
ih&min^fferihg : for the congregation, by thehfghprie^ 
buiming it upon the altar, Levit. xvi. 25. ‘ 
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lt; $7th # The fit man, by whom the goat had been con¬ 
ducted into the wilderness^ washing his clothes, bath^ 

1 jpg, himseIC in water, and returning into the camp, 
i||lifrit xvi. 26, the ram for the^byrnt-ofliering haying 

The bullock and the goat that were killed, 
^'11,15, and had 4heir blood sprinkled, v. 14, 15, 
"lamed without the camp by one who burned their 
r '»$»&, flesh, and dang, in the fire, y. 27, ch. iv. 12, 21, 
Ipbdi'XSix. 14.'.' 

, 29th, This executor washing his clothes, bathing 
himself iu water, and then returning to the camp, v. 
he had conducted the goat into the wilderness, 

>26. 

-l 36th, The exercise of the people afflicting their souls, 
idfich exercise was, in part, by denying themselves 
%epdaring the night; during which time also, and 
^iithe following day until even, they likewise denied 
$emseive3 meat, Levit. xvi. 29, 31, ch. xxiii. 27, 32. 
/d ieting 1 implied what was disagreeable, and is the very 

S se of delight; and denying themselves sleep, was 
ing themselves that repose and refreshment which 
,$e*e necessary, and- which were allowable to them; at 
^$ber times; and perhaps this has a respect to Gen. 
-J& 8, “ in the cool of the day,” in the evening thereof, 
*$aen God found man sinful, guilty, and filthy, and then 
' pealed mercy and judgment. Tha abstaining from 
nieat, is also included. Since man hadeaten what was 
forbidden, Geh. ii. 17, ch. iii. 6, when he had-super- 
t abundance besides, he now, in token of sorrow, denies 
, himself what was lawful. The misconduct of our first 
gamuts in paradise gave rise to all after afflicting, 
Tybich ought to be traced to it. This afflicting Was also 
( p be viewed as appointed by God in his new-covenant 
rtharacter, and it was only from a view of him in this 
character, that the soul could have been led to mourn 
bright. Finding pleasure, as well as exacting labour, 
jym faat days, is blamed, Isaiah lviii. 3, and from v. 6, 

: fasting implied a turning to study. This exercise will, 
.be more fully adverted to afterwardsi . ■ 

*'3Ut, The subjects, Levit. xvi. 29, “ one of your own 
: country, or a stranger that aojoumeth among you.’- < 
v% 



32d, Tlte penal^‘ > which was twofold. The firft 
paili ^ was formot afaicting their souls, and for this they,'-'' 
were'to be cut off* ch. xsiii. 29, or dismembevedfrom 
the Church. The second part of the penalty, or rather 
the penalty for the second part of the breach was, “ F,. 
will, destroy," v. 30, which was a greater degree of \ 
punishment annexed, because working was an addU 
tional aggravation to the not adhering thaw souls.. - > 
33d, The duration, Exod. xxx. 10, Levit, xvi. 29, 

“ This shall be a statute for ever;” v. 31, “by a statute 
for ever ; M ch. xxiii. SI, “ a statute for ever through* 
out- your generationsand this recognition of the' 
Divine authority, and the perpetuation of this institu* 
tion, were to be by the succession of the priest, Levit. 
vi. 9 <h 22» ch. xvi. 32—34, “ to be an everlasting 
statute.”./ '• ' t-v 

34th, Its moral signification, showing sin in its guilt 
and filth* The high priest washing himself, and with 
thO blood sprinkling the tabernacle and the altar, and 
even the holy, of holies, showed this; and along herewith,, 
the victim sacrificed on other occasions, yea, morning 
and evening, whereby there was a daily streaming of 
blood, together with what there was on this Occasion, 
showed this, and also showed the inflexible justice-of 
Gad; and while this was the case, showing that with* 
out the shedding of blood there was no reniission; it 
being of Divine appointment with the confession of sin, 
on the day of atonement for - Israel without exception, 
in&llclasses. And while it was (thus, “If thou shouldest' 
mark iniqmties, O Lord who shall stand ?” Ps. exxx. -3. 
Yettbeshedding of blood jn general, andparticu!ariy,on : 
tins day* the blood of the one goat, with the confession 
of sin pver the' other, by which sin.was carried away,' 
being. all Joif Divine appointment, showed that there‘is 
forgivene&j wilh God that he might be feared; and the 
appointment of the goat by lot, which was directed by 
God, pointed out the transference of our sin to Christ, 
Isaiah: liilv 6, by the , exercise of the holiness^ justice,' 
sovereignty, ana grace of God, making Or him to be 
sin for us, who knew no sin.thatwe might be made 
the righteousness of God in him," 2 Cor. v 2V; who is 
now “ set forth a propitiation 1 ’ for our sins, “ through 
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vVallh in Ilia blood,” that God “ might be just, and the 
■ jakfiSer of him which believeth inJesus,” Rom. iii. 25, 
88, While the altar of incenselhat was sprinkled, and : 

> ^ burning of the incense, typified the acceptableness 
'•^th© sacrifice of Christ 'auto God; and while the 
gratifying away of confessed sit., by the live goat, show- 
^the removal of it * and while the blood of balls and of 
goats could not actually: take away sin, Heb. xl 4, 
lithick was also shown by the regular repetitioh.of the 
difidding of blood, yet the doing of it in faith rendered 
Jhftexercise-acceptable to God, and directed to look 
forward to the promised seed, Gen. iii. 15, inthebruis- 
of his heel, or human nature, which was by him 
$ssen and assumed for this purpose, and who in hih 
' 0 wn and work was typified, particularly in this o»:di- 
^ 4 &Vnce, by the high priest, who had garments made on 
’' torptfse for him in his official character, and who in 
vkr person, Heb. v, 4, 5, eh. yii. 28, call, and eonse- 
Ration, in reality, though not in manner nor duration, 
r, 18, 21,24, but in his attire and official exercise, 
t|pified him, Ps. xlv,7, John iii, 34. The more plain 
imen used by the high priest on this day, together 
with the exercise therein, was typical of Christ in his 
, ksmfiiation, vailing his glory, and appearing, not only 
^k’the fashion of a man, but in the form of a servant; 
,'httd though our nature was fallen, yet in the way in 
which it was assumed by him, it ' was perfectly pure 
aad clean, Luke, i. 35. Heb. vii, 26. The high priest’s 
^having, on the fore part of his head, conspicuous to all, 
th'eholy crown or plate of gold, bearing, ^ Holiness to 
the Lord ” typified Christ in his estates both of humi¬ 
liation and of exaltation, always, in person office and 
Vsxereise, bearing holiness to the Lord as the end id 
view, Ps, xlv. 7 W Then lovest righteousness: and 
, fittest wickedness.” Mattb. i. 21, “ He shall save his 
’ ja»ple from their sins.” The high priest in the more 
Ulrich, as well as .significantly-adorned garments -with 
Which he whs arrayed when he went into the holy of 
holies, was typical of Christ in his glorified 6tote;where- s 
,%Ja the. manifestation of himself in his priestly robes; 
he was “(Clothed with a garment down tothe fOot^ and 
girt’about the paps with a golden: girdle/’ Rev. 1. 
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13 j wbich manifestation had an overpowering effect, 
eyen on thb beloved disOtpla who had formerly loaned 
op the bosom:ofChris*:, JohnXiih. 23;; l who t , : notwith- > 
standing hts.majesty, did; in.condescension speakinthe, 
language of Dime kindness, tenderness, and-support^, 
Rev, h v:lf> “ JFear notj" becoming himself, whichj 
is the unvaried language peculiar:, to God, according^ 
to the varying circumstances of need, Isaiah siiii. 

L—5* ch. xliv. 2,ch. liv. .4, Lam. in. 57, &c. How-,, 
ever, the view that Rev, i. 14, “ his head and his , 
hairs were white like wool, as white os snow,*’; proves 
tho. ; etemity of Christ is injudicious and incorrect 
The idea from which this view proceeds, is, from the;, 
head being white, as importing duration or age. Though 
Christ, as to his, godhead, is absolutely eternal ; and t 
as to his manhood,. in union therewith, will continue , 
for ever in duration without end; , yet white is no¬ 
where in Scripture used to denote eternity or time itu 
duration. For the head to be white or grey through, 
age, in Scripture, always denotes decay of vigour ahd 
beauty; as of Ephraim, Hoseavii, 9, &c.; and, beside?, 
it is not grey but white, Rev. i. 14,; but now, in Scrip-. 
ture* white, in{either a natural or moral sense, always' 
signifies; purity. Here, in this world, a due mixture ofv 
white Is. necessary to complete a beautiful face of 
mau^ Song v. 10, Lam; iv. t*. In Ps. xlv. 2, Christ» 1 
said to be f*. fairer than the sons of men ;’*iand though v 
this is said of him more especially in a spiritual respect, 
yet whiteness is a, feature in beauty and the .com- , 
plexion of glory, Matth. xvii. 2, ch. xxviii. 3, la 
Mark ix, 3, his miment is said tohave been f s6.white/ v 
that it could not have been excelled, or eveixequalled*. 
by Rie hand of art, ch. xvi. &, John xx. 12, ; Rgv. vit.. 
14, Oh. xix. 8. Indeed, in Song ?; 11, Christ’s headis 
said to be “ as the most fine gold,” and his locks tohec 
“ bushy and black,” but this description is {metaphor^; 
cab importipgpreciousness, durability, and; deeptbapite'* 
fold counsels; but Rev. J. 14v is literal, and the wprd^f| 

. “ biahead muLhiahairs white Tike woed^ e* whhe^ 
snow*"^ eigpify Oi^uisitefineness in 
add beauty dn^olour, all importing pUrity,hei3ra^m^ 

spleadbbr. Md t*bis is meant of Cluist in his glotifiedt 
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state'; and theTe is no ^oubt that, thro%h clt!?riitY f ’ 
will be.mbre'Vfeite arid fair tlian atiy here, eyettT 
f|!eif}|hb;';nrost- saiiguine of the spn& of meh( ; The 5 high 
• priest with the breastplate; on which were engraven the 
the:twelvetribes^ ^ 

iP[^urch in bis 'humiliation, bat more especially iti 
S^iexhltetion; a copy of the^counterpart of his 
abdie we have op recprdpJohn xVlh 9-~24;- 
Ihehigh priest with theUrimandthe Thumraim, by the ' 
p|j)oiatmehtof God, forobtaiaing hismittd in all difficult 
Besses, was significantly typical of Christ ih his propheti- 
Zmomcev-'. .• While'.* 1 no man knoweth the Son but the- 


neither khowOth anymantheFathef save the Son; 
l^fid he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him,- Matthv 
'\iK#7y“. the only-begOtten Son, whois in thebOsornpf 1 
r^epatheri hath declared him,” John i: 18, and made as • 
si^idisclosure of the being andcounsels of God as is - 
U^i^ary for the Church here below, i The sOundinjgof 
s^gblden balisof; the robe of thei ephod bn the high ; 
:f^St; ^hen he went into the holyTof holies; Signified 
J^pj^ib^chy of his Office and exercise; ano^ typified f 
'Cfotiat in the joyfulacclamationswith which■••he w&s^ 
heaven as the headland ^representative 
Pay xxiv. 7 —-10; similar to what' Wad' 
Spiisase; after dhe giving of the law, Ps. Ixviii/17,18 [i \ 
d|§lrte' the .disallowing of any to be present, Oveh in the 
|j^^nacle, when thehigh priest ^entered thepoly Of x 
. lofted was expressive of the Divine majesty therein % 
f^that the way into heaven Was :hotwctnai{^im^an|ii f 
^^tfested/ Heb. ix.^Sr • And,/^ • 

IJ^^yplace,:or holy of holies, wasbythnapplieatibn 
^|^e;hh?bd that had; been shed, and Was antecedent 
J^iieiconfession of sins over the bead of the sOape- 

« Py Which these sins were carried away; the shed- 
pf the blood of Christ was thereby pointed Out Ob; 
IP^^nd: Of the confession, and of the fpigfrfeneiss of } 
Piite, and Of the preparation ofheaben Ufe^hot, 

jfcwre&i, by its being made holy, but only in the pnrpose 
;M§tod provided, and we being prepared for it. White' 
c Wfire'was to burn the incense, the entrance of the 
,||$i priest hy these was expressive of the Divine ma- 
.jesty and glory, even* on the mercy^scat, whibh glory 
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endurewUhout 4 

the shade, of the, cloud that proccedad firow tho burhw 
ipg <jf tbeiucense ■upon '.$& fire*> and 'this showed that 
heaven, can he ente^edbyinaj only through th#raedui‘«> < 
t!6n ;of;,■ saorpe Of i swWchvwasi a> sacrifice-ef \y 

a sweet smelling savour to God, <Epln v.c2» and atw f 
the obscurity of theancient diap ensatjon, JVlUCh ow> v 
s.curity still rarniinsJi* the Ghurch 'mtlitant, as 
pared rflftb her. tfhimphhab above.tbough .her revelatitfa. * 
here in.’ Biriue • wisdom, suited to her state wthfe'' 
world, as- the jfbtmek^evelatiop* was sunta Moses, top 
those with whom he was then connected, £xo«, **«iv r - 
6,7* wbiefc waa whaidhe honl called thesecsagof;.^ 
ba«& : i»% icfe;S36Jtiih ^Sv-suid the malnog-dfall W . 
goodness to.pass before i him, v. 19 ; white Moses wa»’ 
gW whicfewas; 

not auitedto-ixcan intWiswosld, w20.' '" e 

Theentrance of the high prieat.after the sheouingor 
blood, Ihafc be might sjaradde it, was typical of GW'. 
whp*afterthak heJiad,. throughthe eternal Spin^ w 
holy Spirit, .offered, himself without spot unte-God, 
Heb. is. 14s s. and had, bytbe oncei offianng np'of htmi 
self,; Cot r «vefrpei3«oi^d• fhep who sametafiali oa^R 

14 tldhlHeater'bbwetitl^jt his own bipod that hetmighk 
apptvit,v&erO 

of Which blood m He continuing efBcacyihevis *M* 
to sav&fiothe werymttesmbsi 
h»m3erng heever liyeifc to makaii^er^ssion, Hate 
vii;, .25, .for the application. of hja mlood for' we «»'- 

and (hr 04 *®ati r^u 

$£»$&, P& bettet aeqaaihtance with the. n?om. would 
Isad vtd *mJ fytodmmiit *®? -?!&« moral and typical .> 
signification of this oidinamce,.?a ail ithat did appe^ 
torn rife^itvhd^ipgbf^wbit&thafcBivine^^ 
have seen meet to, transmit to us. in record wUswiwpafi 
signicatibh; itithereforei demasKlsiattei^fon, MJljgfl 
saving, mhm»\ 

their own reward, > . 4 ’ ' 

IX.—The annual feast* of tatrarnselcs aad of ing»* 
thermgj.;l»od.;3i*iih l^vit^sBxUh S^-rSS* 
Nuimlcxix. 12—38, BeuU xvi. 13 , 15 ,16, Neh.viu. 18., 
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;.,iy 1st;- laIts author,'the Lord, Levit'Xxiii. 33. 

.-ito' ;; dbieftt~-b^It^pt^hipi Levit'i'xknL'^'84^'**tlnto 
^^h8"Lolrd, M, >. 36, Num.'xxix. 12/13, Dent. xVi.’ 15. 

The manhe^of in^tu^n; ^ naMtion/first/o^thh 
piGs^ftofSligathering/ExocLxXiii. &6; ::< V l iftthia\e'ittd.''of;i!b : e 
I'/year,* then Of the feast of tabernacles, Levit. ’ xxiii. 

v; 36, ofthe'feasfofih^therin^^^iclims 
l^ji-elghth day ; Nuto. “JOtix, 12—34, of the feast of 
» and inVv 35, of the feast of the in er- 

f||ipUder-the f 'Ua^ 

||v^|htipning only the feast of ; tabernacles;' as • ne of the 
annual feasts, though the other immea.-itely fol- 


||pj4^iyiT|i6time of the institution was during the space 
of forty years after the giving of the law, Exod . is.; 
^Wvfefore Israel’s entree into Canaan. ' ^ 

place of institution, itfata different times, 
;£.«W tile wilderness.;, 

^Ihe time, for its observance in the commence- 
asto the nfonth and the day thereof was, Levit. 
|^al|rJli. 34/39, ^ ihe fiftfeentb day of the seventh month,” 
xxix. 12. Aa to tile season of the year, Exod. 
|#$§ii£ 16/ Deut; xvh 13/ • “ 'after thoahart ;gathered in. 
I^^ycom and thy wine;” that is, after tbeharvest and 

; The time of the celebration of this complex or* 
||Maace/ 6ir One •occasion/ Was^ eight days. Seven o? 
^^Ifevifere'fof tits feast ofttfoernacles, Levit:xxiiip 34; 
v,sad-the eighth, v. 36, for an holy convocation; which 
;ift^on;a!poftion:of the time thatwasnetapaft for the 
vfefcstof harvest; v. 39, Num^ xxix. l2-^-15. Dent. 
^Ip^vteforevt^^e^fie^tof 'tabernacles; albne*; but 
18, refold t6 bothit and the feast ofharvest. 


r^Sth, . The time of its first observance was, after 
['^a&hing Canaan, Joshua v. 10;. hence, Exod. xxiii. 
•pp^iy,Deat. xvi.'IS/one of the three yearly feasts 
affewhen thou feast gathered ipthy labours out of the 
the reason Of ;the^directiohs abouHt. biting 
/lllfiSivafed 1 at several times, -was, because’it was to be 
"fl^biv'ed- only- in CatfasD/' Levit. xxiii. 10; and the 
^^^lllng: in booths'or temporary places of :residetice, 
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was to be in commemoration of IsraeVs having d\velt in 
booths and iaber%a<}les in the wilderness* after leaving 
Egypt; hencethis ordmancewasoneof the three yearly 
feasts, jExqd. xxiu, 34 , Deutv syi. J6,v ^ : v 

9^^ Time, as to file exercise; of the several days, 
.was, on the first and on the eighth day, an holy convo* 
cation, Levit. xxiii. 35 , 36 } without, any work,, v.. 39, 
Num. xxix. 12, 35 ; and on these, with the six inter* 
vening days, sacrifices yresre, to he,offered* Levit. -xxiii. 
36 ; which sacrifices are- mentioned,.Num. xxix. 12— 
39 , showing a decrease in number every day, and in 
order were the following 

On the 1st day, 13 bullocks, 2 rams, 14 lambs, 1 goat > 


2d; 

„ 12 

»» 

2 

„ 14 „ 1 „ 

3d 

» H 

•,, 

2 

„ 14 „ 1 

4th 

„ 10 


2 

„ 14 „ 1 „ 

5th 

„ 9 


''2 : 

V 14 „ 1 „ 

6th 

„ 8 

„ 

2 

„ 14 „ 1. „ 

7th 

„ 7 

}f 

2 

„ 14 ., 1 „ v 

8th 

„ 1 


1 

„ 7 „ 1 „ 


' 71 

•f 

15 

+ 105 ,+ 8 ==199 


victims in whole* with their 'meat-offerings. and drink- 
offerings ; also, on the first day taking boughs, Levit. 
xxiii. 40, Neh. viii. 15; and on the first seven days 
dwelling in booths, Levit. xxiii. 42, Neh. viii. 16; and 
during^ the feast rejoicing, Deut. xvi, 14, which, in 
kind, was to he holy, spiritual, and gracious. . ; 

10th, Its frequency, once a-year> it being one of 
the three, Exodi xxiii.. 14, 17, Dent, xvi, 16; return¬ 
ing ori the fifteenth day of the seventh month, JExod. 
.xxiu. 34, Num. xxix. 12. 

llth. Its subjects,all thy males,*’ Exod. xxiji. ,17; 
all bom.Israelites, Levit xxiiu 42 * Deut; xvi. .'. 14 , /fThd 
first, of-these passes does riot exdude femsdes ; and 
the: second rinjoin& di 0 ® 21 ! descendants, or Successors of 
those who enjoyedthat which {this/ ordinance ./com~; 
memorated^^j'mdfhedhii^-eqqpresslym 
vanfcs,. male and ifemale,;'and thri Leyite,;. 
fatherless, and widow; ? and what the.second prSsdrihes v 
to Israel, in distinction, is only to dwell in booths. 

. s ; 12th, Its significationthe seven: daysiri^bonih-^ 

' ■■ ‘ 





Were to" commemorate Israels dwellirig m temporary 
"habitations, Levit. xxiii. 43. '■ Tlie 'exerdise‘Of tlie 
ei|htb !tlay was ap expression of thankfulness, Beut. 
xvi. 13,14; and .though* thus distihei^in''their ends, 
y anid m some measure in their exercises,, yet, being at 
the same time as to cotntnepcetnent and continuance, 
they are joined together, Deut. Wvi* 13* One end ■ of 
service, though not of /signification, was to,supply the 
/pries^S^odiforthis purpose,none were to appehtempty; 
servmits/heing included, in Deut. xvi. 16, 17;' virhicfr 
showed that they - had more allowed them ? lhan food and 
raiment. Perhaps the dwelling in booths typified the 
hteariiation of Christ, John i. 14, which was "for the 
Geatiles as well as for the Jews; and the boughs typi¬ 
fied his reign, Ps.xcvi. 12, in which Gentiles were to 
s|sre, v. 10, when he should come who would judge, 
vi J3. Pc. xcvii. 1, and Deut; xvi. 14, contain calls 
to rejoice; and; perhaps, the feast of trumpets typi- 
■ fied the reign of Christ, PS. xcv.6. ; 

13th,' Its duration, : Levit. xxiii. 41, Which was -until 
that which is typified did gladly arrive. ' 

//X;~The wood-offering, Neh. X. 34, chyxiii. 81, in 
Which the following things are comprehended 
1st, Its name, which is expressed together with the 
j^easion and manner in which it is recorded, viz. re- 
^|^iiQ^oii v a]noPg' Israel, in the revival of some institu¬ 
tions, Neh. v. chl xiii. 31, aikong which this institution is 
/recorded,ch. x. 34, ch. xiii. 31. fl ; ; 

jiSd, The time of the recording, which was the 
Seventh month, ch. viii. 14, and the twenty*fourih day, 
ch. ix. 1; but of the date of the observance of tbis in- 
||^tation there is fib; mention here, only it is said to be 
i^rded-in the law; ch. xi 43, whence'it behoyed to 
^|aye bad-its origin, Levit; xvi. 12,17, ch, -iii. S; dr ch : . 

' it. 12. The manner of bringing the wood»is not related 
here, but only the burning of it. 

The end of this dffermg, whieh/w^ for the sup-. 
'^p/itig of the altar whereOn the wood was burnt, v. 34 ; 

, ; a large 8Upply was needed,- Levit. vi. 9,12, 13. 

The nianner of the wood being brought, Neh v 
34, by casting lots among Ihe priests, bhd 
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people; by whom the Wood was to be brought into the* 
.houaaorGpd, or the temple., . :i ' : . : ; ' 

5th; Its frequency, which was yearly, “ year by 
year," chi x. 34, “times appointed, v ch. xiih 31^ 1 

XI. —The feast of dedication, John X. 22. 

1st, Its name^ the feast of dedication. 

2d,- The time of its observance, winter. : ", 

Of this feast, as to its appointment, occasion^ time, 
continuance, pr end,.we have’ no information: ib the 
inspired ' volume, except that it was in winter, , and 
a feast of dedication, which appears to have been in 
commemoration of some dedication. Arid since it was 
celebrated in winter, it cotdd.not have been in comme¬ 
moration of the dedication of Zenibbabel’s tcinple, Ezra 
yi. 15,«16, which was in the month Adar, in the spring i 
nor of Solomon’s, 1 Kings viii. 2, which was . in Tteri, 
in the autumn. From history it would appear that it 
was in commemoration of the purification of thetem- 
ple and the hltar from the pollutionofAntiochusEpi- 
phanes; in the month Ghisleu. , ' 

XII. —Fasts, Zech. viii. * 19, .which may be Compife- . 
hended in the following 

1st, The time of observance of theserespectivefUsts 
as recorded in their order, according to the .regular 
succession of months. The first fast was in the;fonrtK 
month, the second in the fifth, the third in the seWnth, 
and the fourth in the tenth. 

2d, The occasion of these respective- fasts. The 
first mentioned, which was.in the fourth month, WaCpn 
account of the Chaldeans taking Jerusalem, 2 Kings 
xxyy 3, 4* Jer. Hi, 6,; 7. The . occasion of the'one m 
the fifth month was on account of the destruction Und 
demolition of Jerusalem in the nineteenth year of the 
psign; of the king of Babylon, 2 Kings xxV- 8-^21 ’ Jer.; 
Hi. 12—28. The'dne’^the'^veiii^inciohth was on ftc-r 
count of ^e.^ur4crpf''G«3almhv^:' Kings xxv. 2$ of 
W^h:.ty^da^isgiv^%^T%e.pnp^D^tfie tenth mphth 
was on account of the Babylonish army besieging Jeiu- 
. salemf 2bKmgs xxv. 1 , 

being imthe-Diviheinstitafion; as delivered to Mosesibu|: 
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GvisirigtVom after circuraatances, and being all mentioned 

-siunfi ia al^ I have classed them togetlier, and »ot taken 
-iti ! the ojedet of the months in which 
•' •theywere observed. - •;' - ••.•*•• >:■ 

'S^3d^ ' pvocuriiii^ iwhich was sb, Kings 

. Ssiv. 3, 4, 20, Jerenaj lii; 2, 3 } and the cause Of this 
i&athibuted' unto Zedekiah; v. 1, ra the idling up 
^fettie ctigv % Kings ixivv 3,4* eh. xxUi/26,27* '&c. 
I^bause :'of atirfastihg in general w sin; whereby we 
iiicar the Divine diBpleasure, which is manifested by the 
.^Ifed^ihidmg 1 his face from* frowning upon, or leaving 
Wpersonor a people to: sin, by external exposure/ or 
hi'sSrd inclination, or by both, Or by darkness as to 
duty, • Withholding the Divine favour in the wonted 
of his face ohthe soul; or by expressions of 
l^vmeanger in^any Way of sin or suffering/either felt 
loir feared; which marks willriever be without a cause, 
does'; not willingly afflict,”: -Lam* iii. 33; 

4 .O^eciyly, such barks; of Divine; displeasure Will 
;: ^g|yer be'without a cause in the person or • people.'pri>» 
>;^dng':ldsh’ ; to leave them, to sin ; for tbis,inall its 
^^V-^'^^y'bontraryitO his holiness, in which he 
#1 invariable; and hence; it is-his constant lan» 
guage concerning'sin; ^ Oido-not that abominable 
Ijiirtg that I hate/’ Jer. xliv. 4,^ The leaving to sin is 
the heaviest of all afflictions, though often not felt as 
; B^affliction ; : and pin 13 also detrimental to others, in 
iiS influence by example, and often by ensnaring^ them 
: to be an accomplice.' When people'fall^into sin/itris 
not; by' the Lord's infusing the: vitiated inclination; 
^♦God*cannot:be tempted with evil, neiflier tempteth 
be any man/' James i. 13v" It is only by his leaving 
:themi and withdrawing^! restraint, when they will 
have their own ways,’ Vs. lxxxi. 11, Rom. ii>;21-~24. 

" |m?8udi? a case, rifc is very inconsiderate and improper 
Wsay,as is often'done, that itpfeosedthe Lord to let. 
tsdch. a one fall iato Uini :: Pleasure implies delight, 
tb® l»rd cannot have in sihV iHeris not ptiased, 

: and speaks in the language of regret, 

^s/dxxxn 5 13; and -sorrow "for/- sin,accompanied by 
>f®tiui,is what' is called for by the l^d; Isaiah xxii. 




I 2,andisveryrea30imble andbecomingin people, tod 
acceptable ;to G«dv Ps* H.17, whether as respectsthem, 
indmdviaHy^'OP jointly as w community; ectordlpgto 
their circumstances of connexion, by being .involved.in 
that which is the cause. And even poor-heathen 
Nineveh applied to fasting,, and therein was approved 
of'byi;the>'£ordvilo'nah ill** fii-rHkr-.-v.o- ! ■ ^ 
4th, As to the time when . fasting; is called: fori, the 
circumstances; in providence determine this* ■■While 
the Word, is complete and unalterable*; and affords id- 
formation as to the grounds of fasting, the varying: cir¬ 
cumstances of providence point outithei time ’when this 
exercise is called^ for ; which is upon uny emergency 
ofsufferihg or: outbreaking of sin,' or of any solemn 
duty to i^mrforraedy or favour to be requested. And 
for direction and encouragement to this, wehave several 
varied instances:on record, Kxod* xnrsiv. 28;Beut.ix. 

9,18,25 ; Joshua vik 6;, Judges xar, 23,26; 1 Sam. 
vh. 6,, 9-—14; 2 Sam. xii. 16, 21, 23 ; M Kings xxi. 
29; 2 GhronJ xx.. 3,;14& -MMKI; * Ezra' viii. 21, 23, 
ch* ix., ch. x.Neh k Aj Ch. ii.Esther iv.: 3,16, 
ch. viiw l6; Jer. xvK 8, 9; Daniel ix. ch*8.; Joel l. . 
14, chi ih, 15,16*-27;; Jonah iii. 5—10 ; Zechv viii. 
.19, ch. vii. 3,5; Matthw vi. 16; Acte xiiu 2. How 
few persons* singly or -jointly, mourn over their own 
sin, and that- of predecessors^ or relations* giUcelessrel®' 
tioas, or over thebarrenne&sof the Church, cr the.want 
of Divine presence i»> ordinances, orrfor converting, 
sanctifying* and making fruitful in holiness, heavenly 
mindeduessi humility, prayer, &c.! ; ; s 

5th, The complying with the calls of God in provi¬ 
dence to this exercise is Very imjmrtantij;^^ Without 
this nothing may be expected but u? continuance erf the 
tod, unlesa he intend , utteiv destruction* {While itis 
GodOftly that can' bless mean!, it is our duty, on om 
part, to observe these meant-for this end. Disregard 

to God f s hand in providence in, general is Wrong* and 

ought to be guarded against, P&. *xViik 5 p. Alto,- in 
trouble, seeking relief from creatures is wton& HoSea 
v. 13* &c. -, sc are* likewise, seeking from ; God. rdia 
from suffering, but not from sin , Pa. , lxvi. l S'(much m 
O ften> done)* end from sin, when only feighediy *; Ps. 
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lxiviii, 33, 36. Wrong motives often hinder success, 
IsaiahJv»i.'4, Matth. xvi. 18, and are to he guarded 
against." " * The sooner the calls to fasting are observed by 
«x, for ourselves, our relations, or the Church, the token 
tf jipthe better. -While iris the language of the Lord in 
( ifotd ahd Providence, Ps. 1.15, “ Calf upon me;in the 
j of trouble, and I will deliver thee," it is the language 

gracious soul, Ps. Ixxxvi.7, ** In the day of my. 
^iible I will call upon thee, for thou wilt answer met" 
^ Ps. xxvii. 8, ‘‘ When thou saidest, Seek ye my 
iaeei my heart said unto thee, Thy face, Lord, will I 
And while the passage, Hosea v. 14,15, was 
^ addition, until Israel was brought to say, as in ch. 

' vivij “ Come and let us return unto the Lord,” &c. 
b,“ to whoth shall a people go, but unto then God V* 
.When the Lord has intended to bestow signal favour, 
he fcas led out the subject of it to much fervent p-rayer 
afid seeking ofhiwself; and when he is under hiding, 
people are uneasy, and concerned for the return of his 
presence, in the smiles of his face,' Ps. lxxx. Esther iv. 
'^'16/2''Sain/xii.-16,20, Joel i. 13, Songiii. 1—4, Jer. 
xxix. 12, ith but deadness is a sign of his being dis¬ 
tant. ; Wallowing in sensuality, a thing wroQg at any 
tune, is peculiarly aggravating in such circumstances 
as those of the old world, Gen. vi. 11—13, &c. and is 
^ presage and cause of judgment, Matth. sxiv. 38, 
39, Job i. 18,19. The Levite and his countryman, 
ledges xix. 22, were in mirth, or what people call 
: ^fijoying themselves, while the condition of both,re¬ 
quired humiliation; but; while their. exercise was so 
qery different, how humiliating was the end, v. 23—30, 
"qhi sx ! The inhabitants of Babylou were in a state of 
intoxication when their city was taken. 

/ 6th, The manner of observing the fast, should be by 
tltneously laying aside business on the day preceding 
i that set apart, and by being up early in the morning, 
if not up during the whole of the night. And in the 
exercise there should be, first, complete abstinence 
■ ftoaS worldly avocations; Levit. xvi. 29, ch. xxiiL 32, 
Isaifidi lviii. 3. Second, abstinence from all sensual 
delight; even from such as would be allowable;at other 
qitaesj ^* afflicting the soul,” Levit. xxiin27,Jsaiah 
Q 2 




Iviii. 5; forbearing from costly ornaments m attire, 
Ejtodi jwusiiiv 4—6, Isaiah iii* 6,Joeli. 13, Bent is, 
3; (bonce we frequently read of sacklath;) forbear¬ 
ance from the marriage bed, 1 Gov. vl*. 5# Joel in 16, 
Yea, on the annual feast th^y demedthemselves sleep 
during the night of the ninth of the month,-Levit, xxii[ 
32 ; forbearance frommeat is also implied in afflicting 
the soul, v. 27,29, 32, &C. and the very word, fasting, 
imports this, Matth, iv. 2, ell. xv. 32,&c. Paul and 
those that were with him fasted in this /manner, Acts 
xxvii. 9; 33, Jonah ill 7, In modern times, complete 
abstinence from meat is not considered necessary; but 
this, inay , arise from slight, unaffseting views of sin ; 
and although, through weakness of the frame of body, 
meat may be .allowed, when the want would unfit for 
exercise, yet, in this case, all delicious things would be 
improper. Prom such, Daniel(ch. x. 2, 3,) didfor three 
full weeks refrain, while, nevertheless, he did not alto* 
gether abstain. lu the Divine institution, Levit. xshi. 
27—32, there is no mention of exemption to any, nor 
is there even in the account we have of poor Nineveh, 
Jonah in. 7. Moses fasted forty days; ffferein, how¬ 
ever, wehave a type of Christ, and yet both are in so 
far to be imitated, though not to be equalled, by usi 
However, were there deep inWord grief, this would pall 
the appetite, that it would neither require nor admit of 
gratification. Third, confession Of sin, and affectionate 
considering what has been God's way to us, and Oars 
to him, Neh. ix. 7—>37; mourning, Daniel ix. 4—•!.$; 
pleading, averting, v. 16, 19, 30, Joel i. Sr Neh. i, 
5 —8, Joel ii» 17. For this end reading is necessary to 
v understand the cause of Our distress, Neh . ix. 3, Ps. 
xxv. 4, Jer. iii. 6, &c.; with a consideration of God’s 
providence as to the time, nature, and manner of his 
controversy with us; and all the circumstances, to* 
gether with original, sin, are to be viewed as the foun* 

., tam*snring of the cause, as in : Pa. li. 5, and the blood 
of Christ as the remedy. And there should be per¬ 
severing application to a throne of grace, even when no 
coa%0^4rsy is pleaded by God; for. this application to 
iabur difficulty proceeds upon the principle of oar 
•.fl^'de^wideSce, arid is ajn eminent acknowledgment there* 
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of This was ft frequent exercise of, the great head of 
Church, Ps* xxii. 1—21, Ps, jxxxix.. 26 ^especially 
; jjpaf, his death, Matth. xxvi. 38rr-4&,ch. v xxyii:.'.;.46,' 
“Fourth* a turning; from sin, in all its kinds, to duty in 
all its parta. ; When*is a cpinmon .calamity, the 
relieving of the, poor is a, parkofpiir duty, Isaiah iviii. 
6,, 7-. Times of general suffering are straitening to the 
jsopr, arising from, hardness of heart, and love to the 
world of persona of rank, which latter is, indeed, also a 
of the procuring cause of suffering, as wollas the 
Ittstrumental means. If a knowledge of the cause of 
^controversy be not obtained at first, there should be 
•tsndernesa according to knowledge, and a waiting and 
looking for a discovery of thecause.considering it for 
m past or continued in, in reference to the precepts of 
th& law or the institutions of grace, either by ourselves, 
our relations,, or the Churchy Great care also is ne- 
pessary against reserve, Ps, xxxii. 3,4, as upon a free 
confession God-had forgiveness ready in hia hand, y. 

. $; and for deliverance, the eye should be turned 
(towards God in bis new-coyenant ; character, and it 
: is .only fjfa evangelical view of him herein , that can 
lead" theffoul to mourn aright. There. should . also 
- be a pleading for turning, Ps. lxxx. 3,7,14, Jer. 
xsxi. 18, Ps. lxxiv. 1—4, Ps. lxxxv. 7. For encour¬ 
agement* consider the acceptableness, of the fast to 
the Lord, Zech. viii. 19, and nis promise to make it, bn 
die respective months, to be joy. and gladness. Con¬ 
sider also the instances formerly referred to of the 
success of application, to him, especially by fasting ; 
and his unwillingness,to execute judgments, Hosea xL 
^ 8; and the broad foundation on which to plead, Joshua, 
jii. 9, “ What wilt thou do unto thy great name,” and 
that, whatever be the provocation, “ the lord will not 
. forsake his people for his great name’s sake,’* 1 Sam. 
;xti. 52; . plead also his promise, .Hosea, xiv. 4, 5, and 
.consider Ins readinessto forgive, Ps. xxxii. 5; and allthe 
. aggravation of sin against light, love, obligation,, resolu- 
.tions, premises,&c,; and this will lead the soul to vie wthe 
magnifying mercy, and .the faithfulness of'^b|L%veai» 

. ed for. giving deliverance, and stilt to wait unrilVthe 
*'y r tp>t& in the return of his. favour shall come, accbfdibg 
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tpafttW variedcircumstances of ourcase, andthe!ek*:> 
■tpnt of ;6ur heed. How gracious arc the words^ ^ Whpj 
is:s God like drito thee ? ” &C. - Micah vii/18/10; and 
whe/e there ia -1* weeping and 1 supplication, •’ bec&Usg: ' 
the children of Israel “ have' perverted their way^ iJ^ 
iiK 21/ hia language is/ v. 22, 4 “ Return ye backalidragl 
children and I ’ vifill heal your backsliding.” * Wliateveir 
bethe desert of a person or of a people, whileit is. only u 
the%o?d that car^rebover them, by bringing them to 
comply with his calls, so, when they are brought tP this/ 
there is a sounding of mercy in his bowels meeting them 
ohtheir rethrri from backsliding, Levit,‘ xxvi. 40^42/:;\ 
Jer. xxxij s 18-^t20; giving deliverance/; Hosea xi!. 
direction, Isaiah 1.10 / support according to the varied 
case/Isaiah xlii. 16, lam, lii. 57,&e.; and when guilt 
is In the case, “ there is forgiveness with God that hi 
may be feared,’ 1 Rsi Cxxx. 4 ; and, on account of for¬ 
giveness for the past, to continue in sin in tire future/ / 
is what, no gracious soul will desire. When success is 
obtained/what the exereise should be, and will 1 be, it 
is scarcely necessary to mention/ for thankfulness leads' 
to praise/for recovery, and even for theme4§||einploy- 
ed^tO'/this/endr^Ps.;- cxik.?'67,lxxXvf^l2, 13, 
Ps. xeiv. 12. Por deliverance the Israelites “ sang his 
' praise,” “Ps. cvi. 12/as in Exod, xv. 3—21; yet, this 
being onlytempcral deliverance, it was soon forgotten, 
many of them being aUdgether destitute of saving grace. 
But whemthe deliverance to the person or people con* 
sists in recovery from sin, and, therefore/!reaches the. 
soul, what holiness, humility, watchfulness against 
temptation, prater, delighting in God, and confidence 
in him, love to his word/to his ordinances of grace, his 
day, and hie people, and running sweetly and swiftly 
in the way of all hia commands, are then exhibited! 
Andin order tc/be' brought to this/ Psi Ixxx. 4,7, with 
many other parts of the word should be pleaded/ which 
are recorded for the.purposes of magnifying Gpdlbr 
what he did,and encouraging us to look for the same, 
whiehwril! lead us still to wait on him, Ps/ esxx/5—8, 
While aft deliverance is from the hord,- 
atid?^f|an; :end:becdming him8eif/ Ps. cy. 46, issuing, 
sd' Irh^vd^ldrehdy-said, in holy thankfulness/pmisey and 



obedience, more is necessary than oan external' revela¬ 
tion of hisgracious cbaracterinhisSreadrae^toforgi^a. 
'fbft Lord; needs* inraddiiaim^.-tk). 
hand .of grace, as4n ^oovarsioait^..hence:'the^Ghurch 
often pleads, P^. k3cxi 3> Fa^ Ixxxvs 4/ ** Turn 
T us,” , and Ephraim .pleads, Jer. xxxi. l8;^*Tnrn thou 
ink”; The spouse pleads for;being; drawn/* Song 
h?4» and? iaPsvIxfcx.14i*the Cltatck : pleads> V^Eetnm, 
.vfofeeseechthee,; OLoidof hosts/?:whichwas a prayer 
COiGod-to visit her with? his gracfcvv:? JVx’Y^v, 

. Kf All departure is onour paTtyand though <5dd ;miglit 
jfefcly leave, ua for ever, and draw; out ibis anger to all 
^gsaerations, Ps-..-;lxxxvi,5 ? Jerciii. ?5; 12; (yet be^has 
, ‘^dtbat lie frilLtiot v dp;ivi'norcb6:~ ^ialwysii^Kitli^ 
Isaiah- Ivii. Id; ‘‘ will,not always ebidei?^ciibS. 
'When Ephraim had gone astray, and wasillexercised 
" under tbs correcting; rod, Isaiah lviu 17* the Lbrd says, 
M - I have seen* his ways and will heal him/f 
IPhen l Israel. had. gone: far astray, Hoses: eh. ar. 

2^-8; the lord (nbmiSed^tontifiiturei' 

. do this in a my worthyfof himself Vi >16;;liT, :l9,^20, 
v-lim-. rig^pusnessj and in. judgm^at;;and id loving- 
kindness,: and in merchU;^aod>by'sayingto thOm wfe 
wete.not worthy tOsbe owned,«.llio^i^iD^^peDpli^" 
/0d making them reply,“ The Lord is my God/* ■ 

; < I(i' doing: this, the Lord stirs up thesubjeclsofhis 
- healing grace to a consideration•of :their c6nditmn;ln- 
dweing them to observe how it was with thethmtmies 
,pftst as;Compared with the - present; and' making them 
think on, former . loving-kindhesavTOUchsafed by die 
Lord, and enjoyed; by them (as lsaiah l^ih -7;) tn . the 
tnanifestation of himself^ in his holiness ‘•-and grace; in 
majesty sweetlycombined; which made them delight in 
his sanetuary; aaPe. lsviiL^r^viiieyfl^ydfasemdiy 
goings^O * God, evehtthd;g^^,o£ii^/G(^|'n^ King, 
h? the saimtii&y^^e-satisfying hatnre of ibis 5 makes 
^diein say; Fs^xbrnh.-d/,*? Gnu ^inghayh Lt^ii^'idf 
;-4e Lord, ithat; will 1 1^>seckafter jY;thafr;f ^may dw# in 
the house ©f the Lord all the days of my life, to behold 
/the beauty of . the Lord, and to,enquire m hisiempte 
ahd s P4. ixiii. 2, . “ To see thy poWer and thy-gtery so 
the Sanctuary/'• ^ia the former 
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-of these f two passage® there is as* 1 beauty”. ; 

be feeen <• rind ini the latter a 41 power and a gloiry* ■ * 

: view?. iis,' desired' -Mi the .iFkalraist,'; : ' ua<fer/ibe" con&;/ 
deration* of God as m- Gkd;. In •#& sxyii. ;he sayi(j; ; 

Dordlamy light andpy.salvatten4 , ; ) ^l^\e^,^ 
^riehibe;of''tHjs' ; m-ihe .fwaat^-v,'' "S i' and^ tiiL\<H»niSldlcasbe 
thetatur©?: ^ $, 5* 6; and a‘concern that Grid 
not hide, Vi 7r41t>i A ^ view rOf - God in the ? spif ; 

relation ri® : also ej^reSsedf Fgd hiiw I;my^God^■■:' 
which led David early tp seek hinii ■ thisi> with - 
other, %h6V:tlie intensity;ofthe Fgalrtdst?sdesire. -And? 
iit^r5, he/8^^s hr hi^» soul’s being satisfiedM^itlt 
marrowandfatness,ahd his mouth^ wnghig.prtoSeawithV 
joyfa&Hps ^'ssbich ) showa> that, ^froi^re^enaniie^heL-.. 
kneivsoniethiogVealjSolid, and substantial, in r Meu^ 
jeymimt of G«t£ and it is tho want of this^ape?f^a 

sayi Itiis riot^rne; aud neglect to seek; it where it^ 
to fee founds^ihe 5 beauty, j)ower* and 1 ' glory refenpd ; 
tsv -were just that revelation which God raakeriof Iihfc 
. self ; in, h^a : toew-criyeaaiit * character ; as f^g * Go5|sf> 
-salvationj maoifestiaghis excellenciesin ti^:eieh^,; 
;as ; alWarmou«ingi arid especiallyhis holiueOT rind hhf; 
thrit shedrsm'riiri^ -^oleirif 

Ta^r-hri^''way;.i:^3)hd view in Fl.xxviiy desiredby^ 

ttells^mistiwiicii fee was in; toOttble,'^d:\tB&i‘-in|^;e:; 
Ixiii^whenhe-wakraosiferaswas also: that-in;Fs.;S)»* 

• 'whriria:iiiriila^r'ilterds9' iseipressed. It may be that 
the subjects of God’s grace ate made to remember the; 
delight Me they formerly had in beingenabledto 
God's <eteroal,j electing;; fruitful; riacharige^^ at#; 
everiastinfiove^in' Moat-goings pfitjnMir^^oony#' 
say^^ But ^hen ; it pieced? 
Gridi^who :< separated'me-fr^ 
caHedme byhiRg^c©to 

: i.Sf to have adrirmng vietre dfthesoyerei^t^y; 

freeriess^rind' riebes of ^ds love, andMmPng';yiet^' 
ofithemselyesJntiheit; pedigree,extractiomariu 
tion by nature, in a moral arid spiritual point of vie#. 
«■TbyiMnti and thy. nativity is ,6f the iahdof’Cmaa»4 
thy father was. an Amenta, and* thy mother ah Hittitef, 
&c..EzeSs;xvi. 3~>5. ’ “ A Syrian ready to perish ^was- 



fj|^&th^”-l>ettfi...xxvi. 5, . ;* < ^h]ildreii of wrath even 
pothers.,But God ,whqi is riqaJiv mercj for his groat 
he-. loved;«»,-*Eph.ii,& t 4» They;are 
l^ to think upon the delimit that , the Lord showed in 
l^inanifeRitatiqn ofthisioye, aswell as onthe delight 
?|pt:they had hV the enjoyment,qf it, by his hringping 
l^n tp comply with the exhortation inPs, xlv. 10, 
*^Hearken, O daughter, and consider and incline 
;||flaCear « forget also thine own. , people, and; thy fa- 
;|pr‘|V house;. so shall the king greatly desire thy 
*&?«"••• *®h$y are led to thinh also, op that power 

» opened their eyes to see, a beauty in Christ, that 
law not before; and thus they see, that, besides 
external revelation of him in the word and ordi- 
nah^ls, an internal revelation is absolutely necessary, 
15,, 16. They are led, moreover, to remember 
.ilat’a beauty, power, and glory they weramade to see 
^.the plan of redemption, iii its device and execution, 
;^py remember that they were led to think ojn ^d 
’^Mhire the love that provided Christ asthebonoprable 
:®|ra4 f<^h6 egress of this pl an i n „ al lit? fruits, by 
>zKB[olyi|Pnt*8 coming to them while they were under 
^(tltod in ^lth> and regenerating them, and leading 
Ninths exercise of faith to see Christ, and to era- 
^is; him, whereby they came to factually justk 
-And, the righteousness of Christ being^coinplete 
a solid stable ground for the; exercise; of this 
Jjjae, keeping them in a state of favour with the, ever- 
lining continued communication of grace, by the 
s^ping qf the Holy Spirit. : ^ v ■. ; * i;; ■ ■ 

have! thwthought on the Divine,holiness, sove-r 
"" " and wiMom in the symmetry and frameofthe 
which God hascbo&enfpf the^ exercise df thislpve; 
^herejfor..this.’end;' be delights : '^dwjeii,;P%dxxxii. 
^1X6*; which makes;his-Church and. her ordinances 
desired by, those who, haying tasted that the Lord 
.^gracious, are desirous,also that others, mi^it partake! 

xxxiv. 8. And, besides, it being the duty of -all 
• ^i|n reach’ to attend on ordinaacps^what encou- 
jfflgamaitfor all toJwait andloqkfqt th%^cewbi^in 

design of these . 



tcrglorify himself m th&;- : 
salvation Of men by means of them; 'whence gmce' fei 
freely toad copiously flows as a never-failing bountilhl 
spring. ■** 0; ! d»d haetfknbw p" Jbhn iv.10. *•' ^ 

Even under the pld-Testhment dispensation, hii^ ' 
worthy of God were all - the ordinances, and fittedfor 
the designed end, and effectual for the. conveyance of 
eternal life in : its beginning and increase, while the 
solid hope of its completion and duration gives comfort; 
with corresponding fruit of holiness in life, and delight 
in divine enjoyment^ unsatisfied when this is interrupt¬ 
ed, as Song iii. -1^4; snaking earnest to obtain;' and 
carefni to thaintahvV; 6 land all this hot only when 1 
there is clearness of an interest whim whose favour war 
so much desired;but, even under his hiding having high 
honourable thoughts E of him; ch. v. 9—16, experiencing 
sublime *ou 1-solaceand repast, ch. -i. 13.“ He shalllie 
all might betwixt my breasts;” while his heart-thoughts 
are expressed; ch iv. 7—9, &c. What reciprocal ih- r 
tercouwscis in thisSodg related betwixt'him who is thid 
flower of hekveh and earn; the plant of renb^Vin wh&if 
dwell ereatedand uncreated glory in pei^mi6n, : and 
those who wereliy His gbice what he descrit^ tliem tblfel 
How unbecoming to speak lightly of thafdispensatioh 
which had God as its author, and concerningthoae who 
enjoyed which, it is said, “ Happyartthou; O Israel 
who is like unto thee?” 5 Deut. 3mcui.'29. This is done 
by some who come far' short of the divinely-inspired re¬ 
corded exercise Of saints Under that dispensation; yea, 
by some who seem to be strangers to a participation bf\ 
tlie same water cff life- as it 

ordinances; add^thisisahowisby the want of conform-- ■' 
ity audiove to Christ, which also leads"to desire and 
to dOlight ra to 1 ^be:thiliikib]^i i } 

much about b^commandsUs freolin^ 
mult of John ri xi^.. i -l'5;--wiihbuf: 

which UH ©iqj^eisiStMixS>e>f interest m hither cbmhp^ijf 
with 5 him; 1 fo but enthusiasiicdelusjQn. ' *‘ f i\\ 

Ihiy i^imW '^;ddi|lilt)iey had lb thinkth0| 
on the 

ahd for- hm^t&uah’ :?|||| 

xlvh s l—14? J&ttd-" that 
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9, We have thought of thy loving-kindness, 
0 God, in the midst of thy temple ;*’ corresponding' to 
#fc}ch i&Pa. xcvii. 8-~12.-, Thia wus in herdefcnce. 
<$iowhftv6‘ihey thought also on what he has said of the 
• dssirablei enlargement of the Church, and: of the ih- 
Cltyaseof her members, Ieaiah xliii. 6, ch.'-lx. 3^—11, 
^requiring prayer for this, Ps. kxii, 15,16, Isaiah 
JsH. 1—7, ?s. Ixxxvii. 5, 6. O what has dime love 
ij&eadydone in the bringing in of the apostate sons of 
;^eal What a share in the exercise of this love in the 
jpgathering of men did the Church of Scotland enjoy 
%-former times, by many sweetly singing here, and 
-fast above, constituting a part of that fair multitude 
posing to Cod and the Iamb! In his erection of 
;$&r, so agreeable to bis word', at the Reformation, for 
tdtych she was by the Church in other lands reckoned 
4)&Srst tor purity ; and by his presence gathering in 
v^many to himself, the Lord showed his delight in her, 
$hjl his favour to our land, which was also shown by 
mistaking her into.a covenant-relation in a State capa- 
Indeed, singular favour was shown to Our lands 
^Ipod's Riding the gospel, at so early a period after 
m^aacension of Christy to us at so great a distance 
i feosi ithe original seat of the Church in Judea. And 
Oiougb for sin we have had, and still have, many marks 
^divine- anger in various judgments, spiritual and 
-ijpBparal, unnoticed; and disregarded by us (among 
•?^ch. judgments many have been taken from our 
'^di to, other lands during the late war, and havesuf- 
therein) ; yet lenity to our land has been shown 
^|bat therein we have never heard the shout of the 
['Ss|^r with confused noise, nor semi the garments 
•-^^•;i»^biq^A;,Tiie Lord’s presence and delight, in 
r ..q^fim»\dfdurChui^-8Mwetji' the agreeableness 
^tp-his word, which contains a. copy of his will; 
itr^asiwhile she strictly adhered to thege in prac- 
l^itjihe. had his presence making her flourish; 
pfe^asij When she practically •derated from^em 
1 iheideca"^ -. ■” 


iptoed his design not to cast her off, t 
depart; and such wasSthe 
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covena&tin the view of those who engaged in 'it 
cdofidenceef ;■the realization thereof to future geh^ 
tioaa^&ndialeQ :ofmanyiWhp^reae^^ithie 4ce1fttiohi^ ; 
who ;Kve& and died; inxon^enco^fireoC* ? f&mi ; I#a|; 
use the '^nral^ai»a' > :iniy -oamsMnfey^feQp^ 
the national coWnanf. and also the iJolemn league a^ ; 
covenant, which last .strengthened Ifie telatiohj and Was;' 
a means designed and calculatedvfor catling-the 
into effecto According to this relation- and claim 
has always anted in kaepmg his covenant^hand in owtl 
lands, and about the Church of Scotlandthe rela&| 
remaining indissoluble though she; has decayed iri^thi: 
beauty of froitfulness in conversions; end in holiHefis of 
life ; ahd the 4 boat has come from tho forest^ and dfe 
wild beast from the field, to destroythat •'»&&!-vp* 
lord planted with his own right hand; It is the'o^i 
cem of saints not only to haveChrist for themself 
buinlso to have him. brought hack to their 
house, to ihech&mberB of her who conceived or brought 
them forth, Song iii. 4. Were there only a mire ^f* 
feeling sense Justhe hearts of dndmdua ^f . .4Cjla^|;', 

house, invSg him to return to it would tve; tcAcaanJ^-; 
a certain token, for good; aud it is only the Lord tiai 
can stir them up to Ibis necessary exercise. WMl|Sfp| 
flourishing of the Church was by the lord's oresenea - 
withher in her constitution, hi3 retuming wili notice 
io break down what he erected and countenanced, mid 
which is agieeableto his woEd, butit wfihbe, to !i|g| 
her to her first love in the practice of thttt from.4|^e 
she has departed; in strietness of gavejnment, pim^; 
spirituality, Simplicity, and sweet revureutial ^^^ 
gfayitf t ; in the dispensation of her.« 
rnorecareful waitingowthese,makingthemfruitfulffir 
the coavetsidD and edification of-men, shown by feolfc 
nessia life; and partkukrlyin & respect to the SsIk 
bsth,tha andlhe' 'ts&Fz 

ing up of Emilies m .the fear of Cod; alt which { $& 
so mournfally neglected* "The propriety of her^o^ 
tutkn ||i3es tVom its l^tvise' institution,' neveif : 
lord reversed, and its fitness still as much a&ibrdp^ 
It itinfe' 'that the lord could support his CliUfdi 

*' ■ ‘M 
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■ tbe^3t^Ct^4nl3fit ifcls lafevcoul^ hWve 

■ nfr' old,'; ■>-, -Ete cdiild'4|^i{^^8!ip|^^to 

*^--or)evjM* receiving' itwhen 

thclidrd riotdathat is notmomUylOTfeffig.?; But 
rjat4«6Scfeht reason i^op us thathe ha»)sefeh;j»ee^ to 
*id> ehd-;to '’act;^tfeepwisB:{J and tW ptopii&y /of 
“ittthoSrity: in ; behalf of theChuithis vej^obyiotis 
uiicoutaminated mind; Though the Churcli. is 
..^ied'-'ojfct&e? *^£%i^;sai&a^tl& sgatesiof hSl 
|j^ seenmeettoap- 

^Htandtbuse the authority; ofthe? State asa means 
sc himself far this end^ as really as lie bais apppiat- 
|j$aii‘t0eat* and to keep out of danger,iin order to 
^ prosemtion of his ilife; vCti^< paSd;-:. Matthwvxi, 
%■.:■•'‘^Fearv not*.' the ?very iisii® jo# .your<kh®sd^are 
jh^ed ;?J yet < also* v. 23;<^fiWh©u!>they'peT8ecute 
a m tlm ci^ ^v^-»at«ra&(^aE^;6|l^4e«|U wt* 
*^v©l^t^;he|^ctithe ! p*oj^sfm^tik,fopi^ppre* 
on ef hit* viKn*l^ in^ev^lii^^pdhoialkieiei^^^^ ’ 
Jdf be^^p^^«^l-,« 1 reaBenV; fbfithisij f 1 ‘^Chfcti thyself. 
hence; for it u< written* He shall give his 
Bat 

. Iwpi-ab teason for Christ’s complying with /it 'to 
p the malignity whence alone such a requisition 
shave proceeded, eoneitheris itsreasou fori the 

jtof h^head^^^o^vi’Viuiil^i^iuiiderfluTOselfi 
jNiqe# nomore deprivehim of hishead&hip tfcOu the 
jste»,of the sanctuary with^^dhl^t^ author 
|$e.TO..vlnde®di ! b^ 

r.ties^are.apart of that fceneue bestowed mpoh 
lj».J@gAh||3£$/. ia! : ^ 

ptMMd^iOvf angelsare iucluded t v. aijPhilip.ii. 
"'iwkchhonouM’sa past of ttheofeifeiB 
. itnifv;6^&;;In<th^ theiroage 

pj^i^c^t%-:.ppw6r,-- liMpi -I^difflOThiteisah. 

a^toaiigels, 1 asheisto the Ghurch eoaftfciUited 
#»*• yet dje la a head of dominion hver^^emt- 

^iholyeagds'inDCtsofv-?iiling oMen<«forthe - 



service' of' his Church, tod- !>6ttiidtag; : -b^tTtbK^^ 
restraining: sinning antols for thepurposes of Bis gleiry|, 
and; the good of all thin^o aft} 

made mbaervient, even irtation^and jnaniffi&te; asvrfcll 
&s rational oxeatares^men* good and fcad; as'^011^ 
togels, eitherby consent or ednsbnint><-:To:d^di^'' ; ' 
would be to say that the autborityof Christ arid^tfe 
privileges’ of the Chutch ivere now abridged;" ' ; THe''u&r' 
sufficiency of the cotoexibn between the Church fend 
State now/ to; keep the fonder frbnr declensioh, 
more an argnnaent against the Divine appbinbneiit : aid 
utilityof that connexionthian^of.bldi br-thiin';'Uiief.^: ; --; 
bility of the ministers of 
dedensroniis an^ argument against their 
-havedntie8,'®espect«re!y contributing to^hfe ehdi 
d£^lensidtt?ia:in pattth© fruit-ofneglect;’' THe^aeryi#; 1 
ablenesa of state-authority tothe Jewish Church Under " 
the oM,andtotheChurchof ScotlandunderthOpie- 
sent dispensation, appears by its keeping the la^er-ft^^ ; 
that into which offiera have ffillenfn this andia ? otlfei : - 
lands, and in preventing the profhnation of the S&S*. 
bath by rixoSe who do not belong to her.- 0,wbatfe 
the lamentable condition of France in this respect, and 
of America, where also the" Church is divided intoa 
multitude of sects, contrary to unity, uniformity, rnd 
the order required, and all, these sects as much oppeeld 
to one another as to tfaeJ^ord of Go&f Tea* 
gioirofsome of theiit issuch asw4 would: think itviii 
possible fortbemindof man to devise under tha light 
of the Word t.all^ishonouring to God and rcmoiis to 
men.: The; perversion of -dm3ldn^yj>wer r thider the 
^rniet or the present dispemation, is nbVnyguraefci^ 
ag^inst the insritution, proprietyj and yglidity of that ■ 
power,^^ahy;more, than^ the pcarveisiOn tod abuse of thett 
power by ministers of the sanctuary, under' either dk» 
penaatkra,is an argatnent for laying aside the minis* 
terial office. The want of the anointing of kings (a 
preetiee now laid aside) cannot be au arguraent against 
the contmued validity of their office any mbre:thanithc 
want of the toCinting of the ministers ofths^toctuiry 
(for they ire not now anointed as of old, sn^ have they- 
their commission immediately from Christ asthefir&t 
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had) would impW;th«:«uUit^ 'of the office pflthailatter: 
the anointing of kings:appointedbyGod, and the kind 
hfi oiat&ent usedv with ita endsi and the propriety 
^Jdic-praCtice^bemgdaidraside, i.;«t pr^ehtipass^ -xm* 

. if.the Lord w% I shalhgiveanexhihitibhipf kingly 
^ ^ei itt its o^igiaiVnature, extent, use,abdjCohtinued 

* validity :uhdm^the; present economy in all tbe/extent 
; r jSHtS. originsl oinatitution; not leaving so much as a 

,$jiadow of Toom for; doubti and vindicatihg the; Ghnrch 
l;clScotlandi from the.present attacks ; and>from doing 
; i&jich. I have been; hitherto: deterred by' tbispublica* 

* jtfoh, and! have merely given these occasional hints. 
i^When by her frame and constitution, and the Divine 

l l^nce, th® Ghbrch of Scotland- was: famed; among 
reformed churches in; others lands, how much was 
§|pra;0f the exercise of saints in her, thinking- on the 
iplS^Bi'icondact'.towards ihe.Ghurcfc during; her whole 
^ ^tory^ and towards ihemselvesrwith a concern for her 
'.-^telfttre1 But, alas! from the little spiritual Bense we 
of the partial -withdrawment;®f ? thev Divine 
f^s^nco fromdhe Churchj.and the^ naoprnfahcpnseV 
f^ttences of har having, in a great.measure,,dry breasts, 

jtord': ia sinned away, and; we 1 are 
S^adent that it.shoplcUb&iso.-However,' asithas been 
%-times past with regard to life, holiness, unity, and 
3,Mte^S0. if will yetagain be? and more abundantly^, As 
'^^tl»id^cbming;totoQr:laad'.^tifirst: was eoyereigu t so 
^IbmgjcaOi make him alter, J5eph; iiMTv Herestetfrin 
^ iu^dove^and none cahprevent hisreturning to'and; re- 
;^Euming.his Cbutob^ and .Removing; theVcauses. of his 1 
th» doffig^pf this; he sefems to be on 
i-!ib, prevent hiii^wthe; combined^ repeated, 1 
and ^Balaam iyouid be bnt 

f jjffi lfetosay^ 

f^ssmsed? or, How shall I-defy whom the Dord- has 
? Surely there:isriao enchantment against da r 
neither- is there any divination against Israel!” 
this did not prevent him from, persisting for 
-J^tsam^Jend, after another plan, by a stratagem for 
^ <-.V - " 
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the seduction of the people; ch, xxv,th&travalved him 
indesenredrum, ch. xxsi 8,16.* . < 

The whrk of redemption ia the chief af ail God% 
ways, and it is in the 'Church that he carries > on: this 
work; and what would be for her hurt is resented by 
him. What I would here recommend is prayer for up* 
buildings P$. cii. I 3—25, and hope; with the rest of 
the exercise of those who think how it was with them* 
selves and with Zion, lamenting after the Lord. 

They remember what a delight they had ia the re¬ 
gular return of the Sabbath ana public ordinances; and 
also in reading and prayer every day, besides secret 
prayer evenin|,' and morning, rising by night to it, and 
sometimes being employed therein during the whole' 
night; and the relief they thereby found fromburdehr 
concerning themselves, their relations, and the Church'} 
and what delight they experienced in spiritual medita- 
tion when opportunity for reading or prayer could n6t 
be hud. - ; • ■ ' • 

They remember being enabled not only to choose 
Godastheir portion, but also his statutes as their heritr 
age for aye, Fs. exix. Ill, 128, and to esteem his pre¬ 
cepts concerning all things to be right, and ^Iso finding 
^Wisdom’s ways to be pleasantness and peace, Prov. iii. 
17 ; and that great peace have they who love thy law* 
and nothing shall offend them, Ps. cm. 165. -They 
remember, after being converted by the Word, P&. 
six. 7, experiencing its usefulness, v. 7—10, and that 
what it reveals and enjoins is more to be desired than 
gold, yea, than much fine gold, and sweeter than 
honey, and the honey-comb, v, 10. 

Though, being the subjects of saving grace, they con* ; 
irate to have a reverential awe of God, add a resp^i 
for every thing that bears the impress of his holing 
and authority, and an aversion to sin, yet they ^ee tfeat 
they have not that tenderness and-alacrity in 
that formerly they had, nor yet so much dcnghtful enjoy- 
menL They see that the Sablmth is not so ref|eihittgii 
nor are public ordinances so-delighted'. 
yea, neither the Bible itself, which shows the tdtir|v 
tion to be in themselves. They see also that‘ prayer 
is less, frequent, and that they have not the communi*;. 
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^cafioit in■ return which theyfonnerly had.-.-They are 
Sled to see the Lord’s anger herein,: in his hiding from,- 
downing upon,: and desertingthem, and: the cpnse- 
%ittenees ift. theii?^barrenness andrMnfruitfnbessi and 
become very- uneasy '.aijd- grieved-. uayiug, * Isaiah 
O Lord, why hast thou made Us to errfrom 
;'%.=ways, andhardened bur heart from thy fear? ■’ 
L Hbey also see bis anger in adverse dispensatione as.the 
>^ct and ( evidenceof his. being displeased, Lev,it. sxvi. 

Jonah iy. 6, Ps. lxxx.5, 6, 13,16, which adverse 
Idispensations are there all traced up to the Lord as the 
"efficient cause, though the instrumental cause was com* 

; Idicated, while their sin was the procuring,cause of all. 
25ln his process the Lord leads them to enquire into 
4 .ihe cause- of his anger, and earnestly to endeavour to 
§tf$ovfc-- it j their exercise therein being accompanied 
fwith,much reading of the,word, prayer, Jer. xxix.12, 
and hearing what the Lord will, speak in a way of 
reproving, in order to his speaking peace, Ps. lxxxv. 

Herein they are led to see, that through the;want 
of tenderness and watchfulness as to the-maintaining 
- ,ofa good.frame, by cherishmg the motions of the Holy 
^Jffpmfc by* spiritual meditation and secretprayer ;,by giv- 
Sfe wey to vain, thoughts, and vain company of,people 
<jand books} and by worldliness and conformity ; to the 
’^Vfhrldoften in adeclining time-«-selfrwiil,apd many other * 
yphings imperceptibly hardening them,*r-theyhave rebel- 
E&d against, and vexed, the Holy Spirit, Isa. Ixxiii. 10, 
lljsgainsfc which they are cautioned, EpluJy.-lO.), and 

I^atthu8 they have sinned the Lord nway.o ? f: ; : 

‘ V* All the ordinances of Divine, grace being for the 
^ikaiveying of grace, they have the promise of the Divine 
|^Sence, Exod, «x» 34,; “ In all places where I record 
^S§name I WiU come untothee,and I will bless thee.” 
ETSomeordinances are simple, as reading,praying,preach- 
:^ng t and praise. Some are complex, as r baptisra, the 
>'Lord’s Supper, and also thp:-.e^fnfl^cp^f4fastitig,->-of 
••Ewhich three the former four constitutea part. . 

grace GhrisCbeingthe/pureH^er^phv L 13, 
%ti,'i^Peteri^;19,-^ev; ; 'y...$,:lha;t i eppsitoryi:CJolos..;'i. 
fr'M, Prov, viii. 18^-21, John■, 16, Acts iv^l2, the 
% ^Spenser, John xvii. 2, Acts ii, 33, John x. 28, Prov. 
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vub2$,31, Acte-, y;-3J- ;• yea^;;brighincs?;j p£j*he^ : ■ 
Ifother r 8 glory: &ud ^ 

Hebi h 3* and; John v if 14v; : >^^3orfglory^;|3eh^4|^ 
mth$ glory of the ronly4>egotten -o& the$ethei^ fuftfpg^ 
grape andtruth 4 ’Miaving^rateiinhis person* grated^: 
his be&ri,'and gtece inhia hand;; .by^ls.Cpre^tfc©-,^ 
ordmartces'menare made spiritually ; alive iby ^egeaemC ^ 
tion, andVtheTeby; have a-begun conformity to hira,vuudl:& 
adesire for.its completions and.theoare moire ohliveinefife 

refreshed, delighted, transformed,, add luyigoxatedJjy 
holding’. communion s»with 5 him ; after all . of:which si^. 
is the mature of grace to lead them, to aspire: Beside^ 
theforemeMionedinstitutedordinancesi(ei^h,of^em,:, 
foritsrespectivepartintheconimoii uaiformenddfah), 
spirituai^i»2itatian*;and^wbenexpediex^ 
versatton also greatly contribute, P».; Ixxvh^l2. r And; 
this conversation; may be either oocasioiaal^or stated, : 

hx prayer meetings, as; expediency readers; propprs ypa^< 
it is said of the man that meditates on the law or word , 
of sGodi day and night, thatt he shall be^ very .yerdapt ;■ 
and flourishing*; like a tree plantedby- the rivers b£- w^ 
ter*ithe leaf of which,never fades*;£6) i. ; 2, S^and th$t? 
whatsoever; hp, doeth shelf prosper; r^.Deuj^:xkwui|; 
8,; coanectodiwith obedience, .yi;i?~i4,vrinclm 
of^^the mSmithak so meditatesi:and his exercise ^ter^|/ 
also^toihe duties of his calling, whichinrejliltewise^^ 

joined hy the wordj^^BenotslothfuUdbusine^iih^fet^ 

vent in;spirit, 1 ’serving thpl^ord,^ 
wisdonb is, required in keeping every : dutyinitspropef£ 
plane ;• on dotngp^i^pnrtp#^ r mn^idep^is^:.'3||^ 
dim observation,ofiduty has d)beauty ; ln% and,in4M| 
mostmenial pairts thereofthd ^m^pwesea^f^lil. 

loofeedfor^acwiding tothegeneralcuwent pr6nuse>t3e^v:; 

xxviii45. Aodbehold t am witbjdiee,■' &c. iordir;ept;i 
in<rj supporting, .sahetij^iiig,^miablin^to i recbj^^h|| 
relation; dfesign, andeHmii^i 

when the present shall< have passed - away:. And it,hi 
.by 

taiued,:wii enspecial instituted oifdinahcescanr.dlibe j$d|| 
and .16 is drtbnfe iwtotj 

frame 4 hat therels less, desire for 1 ordinances,■ and.leter 



' enjoyed from them, tohichalao make opjSorttraw 
^th^renfM^t:$b:^eeret prayer, sometime# 
!‘to W nMect^ii’ v Besides y^6\.negIecting'ofi i tke''ipidi^' 
*since# of grace, there may be the neglecting of some 

ije8,'aduty,theopportuoityfoj* doing which; ^mltimes' 
^feeii'gbhe; returns ; ho more for e?er> and 
itdeeay in grace. 

■ifl^hileevery: bpportuhity</afforded for waiting ©r£ 
/H&rist in these ordinauceS m acall to hold c^mmuoipns 
• him, this world and itajthinge, 

«yeti -?redp«»ctiaa^.^c^e^&» 
;ipf.^tsUid7tha£.^e^l^td> is gracious* hotonlyhyidc*? 
:;:"<^pg;;1heir:at^tion,:’bht: by drawing, away their 
\^l i^ftomhim who is justly. entitled/tb;vMe ; undivide«l 
4p^ion Of his saints, causing a dec&y" in grade, hud 
^kiug: itglyo wayto ease and sloth in spiritual things, 1 
^^ich are displeasing ~ to Christ;: ana • injuriotis to; 


E h are displeasing ~ to Christy: and • injurious 'to; 

mg hi. 16, the spouse invites the ** blowing of' 
3,” or mfluenees of the Spirit^ to quicken h6r- 
'MaceS that she may havewherewith to entertain Christ. 
%d^v*. 1,-Christ says, <*I«m come,” •• 

Intake, and by the opportunity afiforded, and perhaps 
^Jptddition to this, by the acting of his spirit' on -her 
/heart (called knocking), and by the sweet heart-moving 
''''firiwe&ion* in hb invitation r lstj. Of tender delicate 
^sktion, ‘iMyJqvei” 

r^ Of , chastity; My dove ;** 4th; Of purity, tc My 
jellied;” she knew that it was the voice of her be¬ 
lled calling to communion, whereby her. heart 1 was 
;^fc waking as to a knowledge and sense thereof,while 
/|^»she ; wanted that liveliness in affection to make her 

'WBSfc. ‘-‘ 

^hta.call, in its urgency,, which arose from the consi* 
||||iiion,of bis' condition, waiting until his ♦* hea&was 

__^^called night from her condition bemgcalled sleep, 
^^j'hhdi'lfarther, from,her excuses, v. 3, haye?put 
how shall I put it on? I have washed 
jgjf feet* how ihali I defile them?” Still Chriafe eon* 
||pedwaiting; and by hu renewed working in her heart, 
Ipaiejua called a “ putting of his hand in by the hole 
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forhhni'r; 4- ; Upon"this; elite O; rose : trpr/^bK jKl&de mf 
foSc hoidingrcommunion, mnhdddbg af^iebyfrom. % 
coosidetatiori wf hss relation ;and hisidewgff, and ftm _ 
expericQteeof the past, and iexpectation of .the; futtafef 
these was something refreshing: a«dTggali% to hec, etv 
passed ; :v*frMy-h^4s-<di^ed^wsw myrrfo*;aod;.«iy 

dngerawith sweet smelling rhyrrh, upoa»the bandlesSjf, 

at|leifgth •> 

csitiB&p fciafelOereb tohhioBfehe he^hetf beta# 

ed, hadwilhdrawn:hrrasel£arid* was! g<meyanddhmi|b 
he^ theii)sp 5 ke;;iir.' .6/dt. was mot inVitmg?tes vs; 2; Mt itp 
' hub ifcWas iff vteprqaS ■- 

thiiifeffHdfeet .a ridbntmgajrfr, 
regfcl Sting; of^ubat h&wadhet ; upon her'dnkibdae»is 
^evs^^ht hatiifi8h8 cbuld arat fiad', 
wh^^hilft^ledihiW^'that; isp called «pcwEhimv»%» , 
gave aoiaapwefcpbut leftdta£’to;eacGUntet dhtreatine^^ 
from thelimtchmen and the keepers of the wallsjrasiaasif ’ 

pTOoi;KOtwithstaadhig'whichtti^atoi.fent r r 9lie gwOwry ■ 
hiding paid her dmrel^^is 1 return; (SfCvi; 4 s , sHw*#V 

- her, - 

h^itoihitaatt^atfsfleafwitbdae Gfcriad and dter^afekib#* 
Iedgmeat;ofiheiiarikihdfi^^^ hls3bQiei‘<ih. Nes# 

li^sspWiihfitid Iso^raKS^'^ftwis' 1 basdrana': e , iercisb r bf < 
the/sphusbittKhavb been theirs. 1 They.^Hlf remetabtft, 
hating Ofeglected opportunities; durmg the' da^;\sm 
that^hendheyrbaifistoireadendipraypChristi’s^r^iip 
waa-nofc enjoyed;.; They 'wiib: see ■ that when thejphssw^ 
neglected tairisndnpiiight te&rrhyy 6r eariyintheinonf-; 
ing^hfepresence ;wasi-greatt^'witHdrcwni br pei hs]^ 
frrBn(thiK;ciretnasianffe ^opportunity wa»!g&iepa& S> ; 
rapro6^4ittd if. thtaeomsav. he c$dntfnaed:iih f d«Rd«8Sfc '■ 
rtiilWthardorteiff'i8stt&.(i Atwe&r 
■ markfc'dfplmemaj^ 

. jn'^lxxs.C3,4.;the eburteb say^ 

-O-Godv rusdj!c4u£ef<lhy faq©Jtoiisfianep;and”-we k &&1& 
bemrt&' O 3W God ofllioitsvhb^oi^^ft 



. r ,__ y ... a condition of 'uneasiness which she 

hct sMBe of^tbe JCMis#and Her conceit 
Iplpdelfver^ttcb,'‘-wUibii ^was il^h^ rtornei^l ih 

I fedthatthey itme ae^sibla whfd? wdnia inake them 
^v|isi~4tKeir being 1 - turned,iaad-tberemovib|<)f. the 
ads and effects ofgranger; and’ liis causfog'bis 
to %hina f as r the effect^ ana evidence: of bis j anger 
i^^^tjn^ed'avjuy. Forthe doing ofthis they’pot the 
M^^ntp'fHis o^*bands'fby-prayerv>/'3,/7,-;;19j.<three 
^^}; ; ,Whicb''*iinplies'their earnestness; add that they 
l^ijdridot^turn^ themselves,' bbt that hd could j yea; that 
Bl^onld; by the stirring ap of his strength* iv .% while 
^|||^i^ei^'di : eir<sj^ise of theirfcaseih being ill con- 
s^d^is exposed tbrotigh the ^nl^^nentvpart of -the 
pm,'witha re^hest;^. 14,^return, ^ 

^atodofhosts loofcUlbwiai from heaven i^behold 
i^iSitlthis -thy vine."': *; Jii -Bs;< hativl? ^iliey, ifa 

J %g)^th hhn,:bia:mia(ietatioai the:stieep pf’thy 

tfiLe ibheritartbe Wbich^bai h^t 
“ie^iaed^this^mount Zion-wherem hast-dweltj'' 

1t^^^%tuaty^ vi 7, FrOm V; Z^lOfjthijccm’r 
J^tuid^pleiid^v; 1,1, ^ WHy yntHdra^est ithOTi^y 
^thy right hand^^l pla<&itbut;d^tfey bd^ j^ 
^K|rw^g^cmss^/a^^r^ni^e-^p ^Idixi. ;1ta^thfe,cjiaii6efcer/«f 
ij^k>dand King. In Isaiah ixiii. 11 *—.15; theprophet re* 
|jppi tomind;what fcas thbilo^ 

^^bf-imprdves'.-- this • tit -■4pbiieaUon;-'v< '0$f 16;' / ihrlhh 
"** Return Olord, 

Pl^thbe Cohfeermhg tbf servants. ;0 satisfy haearly 
^thy iherey* that wemay rejoitreisSdbe gladallour 
" f &c, in Daniel ix. l7, “ Cause thy faceto dime 
. thysanetuary that isdesolate;for theXord’asake.’" 
Sobstdering their sin asthe cau&e of their calamity they 

(MIM&dSE 


i^lefid;'v;^ ^fo^hibis td^help’ M fortheigkwy of his 


rfing bed pardoning, as the means for the gbrifica 


Sion of his name; secondly, in the person’s after con¬ 
duct by a life of holiness, as the effect of the former. 
How encouraging' Is Hosea siii. 9, “ Thou hast de¬ 
stroyed thyself, but in me is thine help.” 

Sometimes the Lord comes more suddenly, as Ps. 
cxxx.viif. 3, “ In the day tliat I cried thou answeredst 
me, and sirengthenedst me with strength in my soul'’ 
Sometimes he comes more slowly. Pa. si, 1, ** I waited 
patiently for the Lord;” however, he then heard, “.and 
he inclined unto me and heard my cry,” Sometimes 
hi 3 coming in, turning again the captivity of the Church, 
is -like streams of water in the south,” Ps. exxvi. 
4, so sudden and unexpected that her members in their 
feats arc like “men that dream,” v. 1,2. His con¬ 
tinuing people in suffering is to give them a farther 
view of their sin, and to lead them into earnest applica¬ 
tion to the blood of Christ for deliverance, which, when 
obtained, is the more sweet to them, leading to hum¬ 
bling views cf themselves, and exalted views.of Divine 
grace, whereby sin is niurlificd, and grace increased. 
However long he may delay, it is the language of a 
gracious soul, 41 1 will wait upon the Lord that hieleth 
his face from the house of Jacob, and I will look for 
him,” Isaiah vim 17; “ The I*ord is good to those that 
wait for him, to the soul that seeketh for him," Lam. 
iii. 6. It is good for a man that he should both hope, 
arsd quietly wait for, the salvation of the Lord, v, 26. 
The Lord thus “ allures and brings him into the wilder¬ 
ness, and speaks comfortably unto him,” and gives 
him 44 vineyards from thence, and the valley of Achor 
for a door of hope,” Hosea ii. 14. 

While they may be saying, “ Wilt thou draw out 
thine anger to all generations ?” Pa. Ixxxv. 5; 44 How 
long, Lord? Wilt thou be angry for ever?” Ps. Ixxix. 
5; 44 Will he reserve his anger for ever, and keep it to 
tire end,” Jer. iii. 5 ; how suitable and . sweet are Ps. 
ciii. 9, 44 1 will not chide always“ I will not contend 
for ever,neither will I be always wroth,” Isa.lvii.I6; 44 1 
have seen his ways and I will heal him,” v. 18 ; 44 1 have 
blotted out, as a thick cloud, thy transgressions, and 
as a cloud thy sins; return unto me for l have redeem¬ 
ed thee," Isaiah xltv, 22. “ Only acknowledge thine 
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'-iniquity,” Jef. iis. 12—14; u l remember thee, the 
kindness of thy youth,, the love of thine espousals,” 
is?. it, 2 ; “ Wilt thou not from this time cry unto me, 
My Father, thou art the guide of my youth V’ Jet, iii. 
4. And while he might say, “ How shall I put thee 
among the children, and give thee a pleasant land, a 
goodly heritage of the hosts of nations?” v. 19, he just 
requires them to return, claiming him with a design 
never more to go astray,—“ Thou shall call me, My 
Father, and shall no more turn away from me as 
Hosea it. 16, “ Thou shall cali me Ishi, and shall call 
me no more Baalt*,” “ Take with you words, and turn 
to the Lord; say unto him, Take away all iniquity and 
receive us graciously ; so will we render the calves of 
our lips,” Hosea xiv.2;“ I will heal their backsliding, 
I will love them freely, for mine anger is turned away 
fromhim s ” v. 4; “I will be as the dew unto Israel,” 
"&c. v. 5. Thus the Lord speaks peace, not to turn 
again to foHy, Ps. Ixxxv. 8, *and shows that “ there-is 
forgiveness with him that he maybe feared,” Ps, exxx. 
4, and therefore draws powerfully with an everlasting 
love, as with the bands of a man. If there still be de¬ 
lay, yet from his character and way, by promises and 
their realization, left on record for their encouragement, 

. they see that his “ salvation is near them that fear 
him,” Ps. ixxxv. 9, and may say, and do say, **• As for 
} our transgressions thou shall purge them away,” Ps. 
ki*. 3, which affords support. While they are uneasy 
for his returning, and removing causes, marks, and ef¬ 
fects of his displeasure, as Ps. kxiv. 1—4, he directs 
them to view him in the execution of his design, in 
■ which his way of going forth is said to he gradual, 
" prepared as the morning,” Hosea vi. 3; leading to 
wait, being encouraged from ch. xiv, 4,. “ I wifi heal 
their backsliding,” and that he will “ redeem Israel 
■from all his iniquities,” Ps. exxx. 8, and will S! arise and 
have mercy on Zion,” Ps. cii, i3. In Neh. ix. 33, there 
i?. free closing with God by a sealed covenant as the 
native result of their fasting exercise. 

: Amidst thevaned and sometimes complicated troubles 
. and difficulties which a person or a people may be in, 
A,.-.- . s 
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a gracious soul looks arid applies to 'God for 'relief 
Gen. xxxii.' 9—12, Jonah. in 7, 2 Cor. si. 17, p*. h, 
1, 2,-'Ps. xxv. 15, Isaiah IxSa, 1, Jer. xiv. 7, 8, Fs. 
xxx. 2, 8; then joy, v. 11 ,'12, ps.xxxv, 10. Ps,kxxv’i. 

12 , 13 . 

This turning that is needed, promised, desired, 
pleaded for, expected, and experienced, the prophet 
expected, 'Micah vii. 19, 20, “He’will turn again" 
in the conduct of Ida providence and grace. Herein 
there is; 1st, Bivine power, irresistibly exerted by'the 
operation of the Holy Spirit turning the heart, called 
“ subduing iniquities 2d, The forgiveness of sin, 
called a “ casting of it into The depths of the sea." 
signifying, his removing'it out of his sight by an irre¬ 
versible act of grace; 3d, “ The'ground upon which the 
prophet rested for this, which was the stability of God’s 
purpose, promise, and covenant, the acting according 
to which is .called,' ” the* prefformnig of the' truth to 
Jacob, and the luercy to Abraham," which God had 
sworn unto these fathers from the days of old. Jacob 
was the last ivith whom the covenant was made, and 
Abraham the first- while Isaac was the intervening one, 
Gen, xii. 2, 3, eh. xiii, 14, 17, oh. xv. 4—18, chrxvii. 
1—21, ch. xxii. 17, 18, ch. xxviii. 1,3—15, Ps.aw fi 
—'ll. The renewed intimation in succession, implies 
much opposition lying in the way to prevent it, and also 
the immutability of his counsel, promise, and covenant; 
and the oath on the part of God, Gen. xxii. 16, was for. 
confirmation to Abraham, Heb. vi. 17, 18. From a 
view of this, Micah, ch. vii. 19, says, “ He will turn 
again.” ' 

'In;the Divine conduct herein, thefe appears some¬ 
thing full of amiable wonder find deiight in God’s not 
retaining his anger for ever, but delighting in mercy, 

; pardoning, and healing in the recovery of men. 

L—This appears, when we consider what sin in ge¬ 
neral is—that it is the want of conformity in our na¬ 
ture and conduct to the nature and will of God, or the 
want of his linage; the consequence of which jX the 
want of a true knowledge of him and of onr relation to 
him ; the want of admiration and esteem of him, love to 



him,.and delight in him ; the .wontof reverence towards 
linn, regard for. his authority, will, pleasure, delight, 
and glory; and the want of a disposition of. readiness 
to comply with his will, , Sin implies. also, not only, 
■ignorance of our relation to God, but also of our.'estate, 
a?; to guilt and filth, having in our nature and conduct 
tl>r%t which is contrary,to.the nature, and will of God, 
from which proceed erroneous’ views .of him, of our- 
K’Ues, and of sin; alienation.from him, aversion to his 
Kill, and a proneness to the transgression .thereof, and 
tfe more. so. that, his will forbidding sin is. revealed- or 
expressed, as Rom. vii."5, before.regeneration; yea, 
leading iosuch complaints, as v. 15—24, after regene¬ 
ration,; all which are shown in a numberless variety of 
ways, according to varying circumstances. 

IL—This wonder appears when \ve consider the ob¬ 
ject against v/horn sin is in its being and exercise, viz.: 
Gfid himseif, and also the dmerent respects in which it 
k against him, which may partially, in theory, be. re¬ 
duced to, the. following J ■while, from the ftnity of our 
nature and our depravity by sin, there is,much, about it 
that remains un,discerned by us. 

Sin is directly contrary to the. nature of God, or 
to his holiness, which is the immaculate purity of his 
nature, and is essential to him, and not a quality in 
him, as it was in us when we, were created, and which 
we have lost, though our immortal existence continues. 
This holiness has been ,manifested, in the whole of his 
conduct, and ways. . . 

1st, His holiness was manifested in the. making of 
angels and fnen holy, together with every ; thing in 
their condition conducive to the, preservation of holi¬ 
ness in them, arising from the favour of God that they 
enjoyed, and ,from the manifest station of his excellen¬ 
cies m the beautiful symtneity, order, and harmony of 
tine whole frame of the universe, calculated to fill with 
holy admiration, esteem, love,’ joy, awe, and delight, 
and leading to obedience and praise* 

*d, His holiness was manifested by his expressing 
his delight in the whole creation, of which angels and 
men were a part; yea, the chief part, they being the 
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product,'riot only of ms natural perfections of wisdom, 
goodness,'and power, but. of nis moral perfections, 
bearing his moral image, Gen. i. 27, of holiness in rec¬ 
titude ;v. 31, 11 And God saw every thing that he had 
made, and behold it was very good,” or, superlatively 
good, or, good without any defect in kind or dagre^, 
which was expressive, of his finding in these the sum¬ 
mit of his creating design, which was for them to show 
forth his glory, or perfection, and for him thence to 
derive complacential delight. 

‘. 3d, His holiness was manifested in the end proposed 
by placing man.in the garden, Gen. si, 15—17,making 
his continuance in his good estate to depend upon his 
forbearance from only a certain tree; which, while it 
was a display of his sovereign authority, was at the 
same time expressive of Divine favour, and thus de¬ 
manded from man a corresponding return of gratitude 
and obedience, and was also calculated to induce him 
thereto as a means to preserve him in innocence, holi¬ 
ness, and happiness, with alt his seed. And, though 
standing without this transaction was not impossible, 
nor falting unavoidable, yet this placed the former on 
a more easy tenure, viz.—the not eating of one tree 
while hb had superabundance besides; and his fall 
notwithstanding, showed his fallibility. Immutability 
is the property only of self-existent perfection. 

4th, His holiness was manifested in the exercise of 
justice, m the infliction of judgment on sinning angels, 
as recorded Jude ver. 6, where their wilful sin is ex¬ 
pressed, “ They. left their habitation,” What was 
God’s particular manner of transaction with the angels 
after their creation we are not informed, and therefore 
we do not, and cannot know. Their sib seems to. have 
originated in pride, by one leading a vast multitude 
astray. For their sins they were cast out of heaven, 
and are reserved unto a future and a greater degree of 
punishment, in dmation endless, without 'remedy"or. 
hope, 2 Peter ii. 4. 

5th, In the. continuance of the happiness of those 
who stood, making his favour to shine on them; and 
their continued standing, is a reproof to those who fell, 
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while the Divine conduct towards the latter • is ca!cu« 
. to nil the obedient with awe. • ' 

.: : oth, His holiness was manifested in a way of faith¬ 
ful ne^s andof justice (which are both relative .attributes, 
• earl arise, from his holiness), in the exercise'of which 
there was-displeasure shown against the sin of man 
in his fall, the effect of which, with.the. melancholy 
sense thereof entertained by Adam and five, are men- 
■ honed, Gen. iii. 7, and consisted in their being deprived 
ofinnocency, holiness, arid happiness, which were re¬ 
placed by shame and dread, v. 8, 9. 

7th, His holiness was manifested in resenting the 
sin of man, by denouncing a curse against the seducer 
aad the seduced, according to the order of the seduc- 
don. L Against the literal serpent, which was to go 
o'oa its belly and eat dust, Gen. in. 14, and to be cursed 
above every’ other beast, it having been the instru¬ 
mental cause of sin, which brought the curse on the 
rest. 2. Against Satan in the serpent (called “ that 
old serpent,” Kev. xii. 9); Gen. iii. 15, “ I will put 
enmity between thee and the woman,” that is, though 
she, by seduction, did comply with thee, wherein there 
was enmity between thee and her in departing from 
the path of duty, holiness, and happiness, as if she had 
joined in league with tliet, and for ever forsaken allegi¬ 
ance to me, yet i will put enmity .between thee and 
her, and she shall dissent, retract, and regret ; yea, 
she is sensible already of her fall , and loss, ascribing 
the deceitful cause to. thee, v. 13, The serpent be- 
gaded me and I did eat.” Yea, this enmity in the 
woman seems to imply something more than a mere 
natural sense of her fall. It seems to imply the im¬ 
plantation of direct enmity, by bestowing on her special 
grace. However, thig as yet wa9 not the case, for the 
words jrun, ‘ e I swTfput” which referred to future time; 
apd special grace leading to true repentance induces to 
confess, which at tlpt time she dia not, nor was there 
a foundation for it until immediately afterwards, in the 
Resign of grace. The other clause, “ Thy seed,” re? 
ferred to the whole race of Satan -and the principle 
possessed by them all. “ Her seed,7 referred to Christ 
ia his human nature, who, in union with his Godhead*. 



was, lit compliance with the device of heaven, to have 
irrecoah^abJe hatred and aversion to Satan and lib 
work' of seduction. Hence it is said ofChrbt, Ps.xlv. 
7 , ” Thou lovest ' righteousness and .he,test wicked- 
(spas ; 1 ' juyl in accordance with this, Christ pursued a 
cpuivrei .and war \Vith Satan, in doing which, he, on his 
aid'glf^triu.mpHed over principalities and powers, and 
m jj(!h a >d®w of them'openly; that is, in contrast with, 
••i^d'jiaioii^ttioh tbVme sly, deceitful, hidae^manner 
of SataiVo 'seduction by the instrumentality of the ser- 
pen t, and'(the misrepi,.mentation of the effects qf eating, 
Girt . iu'.vl, 4, 5. The bruising of the head of the ser¬ 
pent by the seed of the woman, or Christ, was tolie 
by hb ^ircumventing, counteracting, and overthrowing 
the design and the effect of Satan, in the seduction 
which occasioned the fall, This bruising includes three 
things, jirst, a retrieving or recovering of a part of 
the human race; and though the declaration was given 
forth by way of a curse against Satan, and dhel'ted to 
him, yet, as it wtis the beginning pf the beaming of the 
Divine blessed design towards man, it has hence re¬ 
ceived the appellation of the first promise. Correspond* 
ing to this are, Ps. viii. 2,1 John iii. 8, which just imply 
the bruising of the head of the serpent, or Satan who 
was in it. A second thing included in-the bruising of 
the head of Satan by Christ will fee, his passing sentence 
against him, and inflicting judgment-off hint, not only 
for his sin in his own fall, but also for his sin in the fall 
of man, and for all the after sin committed and occa¬ 
sioned by him among the human race, and the tempta¬ 
tions against Christianity ; which sentence will be 
pronounced openly at the judgment of the great day 
by God the Son, 2 Peter ii. 4, Jude, ver. 6, Matth. viii. 
29, ch, xxv, 41, John v. 22, and yery eraphatical is the 
reason, “ because he is the son of man,’’ v. 27, A 
third thing will Lc. freeing the natural world from the 
impurity and disorder that it received by the fall of 
man, it being a part of his possession, and the curse 
having reached it as well as man, Isaiah !i. 6, ch. lari 
17,ch. Ikvi. 22, Ps. cii, 26, 2 Peter iii. 10—13, Rev. 
xs. H, ch. Xxi. h—5, Rom. viii. 20, 21. Yea, the 
work referred to, Ps, cii. 26, is to be by God the Son, 



Heb.- 5.10—12. Then a cum was denounced against 
the woman,. Gen. in. 16. Since all her posterity were 
by the Tall deprived of holiness, not glorifying God, 
nor delight,?® to him, their formation in the womb and 
their coming thence'were to be attended, with pain to 
the mother, at. a lasting effect and mark of the Divine 
7 displeasure at ! her sin in the tail. Then was a cursa 
pronounced ag&instihe man/ 7. The ground was to 
be cursed for his sake, and in sorrow was he to eat its 
produce all his days. And while it was to bring forth 
thorns and thistles, V.’ 18, he was to eat the herb of 
the field instead of 'the fruit of the garden whence he 
was expelled, v. 2.T. 1 He was also doomed to hard 
fatiguing labour until death. While he became mor- 
talin his body, his moral powers were totally depraved, 
and his intellectual greatly impaired. The intellectual 
by instruction and education may be improved, but the 
moral cannot be so by any thing less than the power 
that gave them existence restoring the image of God: 
although good education, as a means, may keep them 
' from being 30 corrupted and vicious as they would 
otherwise be. After man was expelled from the gar¬ 
den, v. 24, he was never again to have access to it, by 
reason of the flaming sword, an emblem of Divine jus- 
; tsce, and a mark of man's forfeiture of the favour of 
i God, which had been so eminently enjoyed in the gar- • 
den of bliss. On account of the demerit of sin, man 
comes, without favour and image of God, Ge’n.v. 3, 

. yea, under bis curse, disordered in soul and in body, into 
this now disordered world, that labours under heavy 
lasting “marks of God’s displeasure, obvious to every 
eye, and felt by every hving thing, though little dis¬ 
cerned by man; while they are liable to innumerable 
kinds .of evil from their entrance into this world until 
their exit by death, which also is upon account of sin, 
yea, by the first sin of the one man, Rom. v. 12, and, 
ch, vi. 23, “ (The wages of sin is death,” which is 
sometimes very awful in the dying person Y own appre¬ 
hension, and yet not less important, though disregard¬ 
ed while it comes to persons in all the variety of stages 
of life, filling the graves with persons of different sizes, 
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sometimes with the child not a span long, that has 
never opened its eyes on,the sitn» ... 

The holiness of God is essential to him* and in it he 
is invariable; hence,- he can no more cease*from hating 
sin, than fro® existing. This hatred of it was .shown 
in a way of displeasure, in expelling hath those, orders 
of creatures who had sinned from his favour, and from 
the places where it, by them respectively* was 
neatly enjoyed; and this was net only &p .expression 
of displeasure, but the necessary exercise of justice to¬ 
wards angels, and of justice and faithfulness towards 
man, which arose from his holiness, and was just the 
exercise of holiness in him as the rcctorai governor. 

8tb, His holiness is manifested in the actual and 
gradual execution of his intimated design, in the bruis¬ 
ing of the head of Satan, in the recovery of man by the 
seed of tho woman, and in the bruisiug of the heel of 
the latter, Gen. iii. 15, 

L From the end in design, which is to,restore ho¬ 
liness in man. 

2. From the manner of accomplishing this end, re¬ 
stricting his intercourse in the execution of his design 
for the communication of his special favour to men, to 
he through the mediation and atonement of a substi¬ 
tute, promised. Geo, ah 15; which atonement, as to 
its need and purity, was shadowed forth by sacrifices 
until the antitype came, who answered the requirements 
of holiness, in rig’ teousness and justice, as the merito¬ 
rious cause and honourable channel, by removing the 
flaming sword, Gen. iii. 24, that got a commission to 
awake against the Shepherd, the man that was the 
fellow of the Lord, of hosts, that* he might turn his 
hand upon the little ones, Zech. xiii. 7, Matth. xxvi. 
31coming and saving by the washing of regeneration 
and the renewing of the Holy Ghost, Titus iii. 5, 6. 
Christ’s fulfilling the law affords scope also for God's 
being just, and yet the justifier of the ungodly, Rom. 
iii. 25, 26. Here is not only a channel for the fruits 
of God’s love to sinful men, but also for the exercise of 
his love upon men, constituted with his pleasure and 
delight* Ps. cxlix. 4. 

3. From the external frame of his administration 
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at large, especially in liis church, as the means accord¬ 
ing to his covenant-design, and the manifes.'stion 
thereby made by the ordinances of Ms worship and 
grace; the precepts of his law with promises and 
threatenings, together with office-bearers for dispens- 
■ jag public ordinances, for restoring holiness to men, 
and for preventing sin; and this to be according to 
b rule, by inflicting some of the threatened penalties, 
while others arc indicted bv God himself; together 
with the declaration of his holiness and aversion to sin, 
v all illustrative of Divine holiness as the source and the 
end in design. 

From his holiness he takes pleasure in the place 
which he has consecrated wherein to put his name. 
This arises from the manifestation he has given of 
himself and his holiness as the end in view, Ps. cxxxii. 
13 ; whence, it is said that “ holiness becometh his 
house for ever/ Ps. xciii. 5. His presence, on account 
of his holy greatness, required reverence, and made the 
place, which otherwise was common, to be holy ground, 
Esod. sii. 5. 

Though we have little information concerning the 
Church previous to Gen xvii. yet even from the be¬ 
ginning there were sacrifices directing the eye of men 
towards Christ; tad by the revelation of the law, Exod. 
xx. and other insututions, what holiness did appear ; 
and how illustrative of his holiness, and how well cal¬ 
culated t© prevent sin and to promote holiness is Ex, xx, 
5,6, u Visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the chil¬ 
dren unto the third and fourth generation of them that 
hate me,” walking in the sinful footsteps of their fathers, 
Ez. xviii.5—29; and though, from thfrelation subsisting 
between parents and children, and the tendency of the 
latter, on account of their depravity, to be led astray, 
there is a powerful influence in the evil conduct of the 
former to induce their offspring into their ways; and 
though, by parents neglecting their children, there is 
a great danger of their being ensnared by others, yet 
what encouragement b afforded for parents to endeavour 
to bring them up in the fear of God, and also for chil¬ 
dren to copy the example of godly fathers, and to 
keep from the ways of fathers who do evil; and also 



for bo*b parents and, children fco : return- iinfcp God; if 
they-have-gone astray* seeing- be sho.wet,h ; mercy unto 
thousandeiOC' them; that leye him.and kcep,his. coin.'* 
mandrneoto.. And this .-is the uplfonn tenor of ; the D.i- 
vice- raorai : administration ip all- ages* imcesaarily ; 
arising- from, thf?: constitution.; of, Gody, : It isfo^.ac?, 
count, of-our blindness,- by sin;that;wa see not-the, holy, 
shining-.righteousness o&.GpcL in. all his ways* , T er, 
xausi. 29, : 30. Seek,, ■ xviih 25,.; Lovit., sxvi.; Deit, 
sxviii,; and the preservation,- of: his, written.;wiU; and 
of o8ice~beare?s ip the,Clutch is. for : the;same, end 
still, Eph. iv. 31, 12. How expressive of hi$ holiness, 
and. hi?, aversion; - to- sin- are the following- passages: 
“ The : holy one . of Israel,” Ps. Ixy viii., 41 ; “ The- 
heavens- are not clean- ip,-, his eight* and,. his angels he,-- 
charged .with fol.ly,’’: Job, aty*. i5 e .andji>\ 18 ; “ Jewell-. ; 
ing. in the light, thaipo man: cau ; approach unto,V 1 
Tim, vi, 16; <e There is - none holy as the. Lord,” 1 
Sam»iii 2it: “ GJorioua in,!holiness,’’ Bxod.; xy, 11,, 
Holiness Mt,the pe!fepfion,o^-bischarncfer,m; aU bis,e^- ; 
cellencies, natural as well as moral, even in hbwisdpm,- 
gOQdneasi.and.power :rm‘,‘’Q Lord;, my, God, mine,holy 
one, thou art .of purer, eyes than,to behold evil," Bab.; 
i. 12,13 ; I’or thon. art not a God that hath plea-, 
sure in wickedness, neither- shall evil dwell with; thee. 
The foolish shall, not:stand.- in. thy sight;. thou hatest 
all the workers of iniquity, M Ps. v» 4,5; “ Oh, do npt 
this nhonpn&ble^hing that I hate,” Jer. xliy. 4* How 
blameahle in people to ascribe the cause qf: sin to the 
decree of; God to free themselves, James, i, 13 v . God is 
neither the author nor the approver of ein:—r“The ( 
righteous-Lord loveth righteousness, his countenance 
doth behold, the upright,” Pa,, si. 7. From a view 
of his holiness angels, cried,. “ Holy, holy, holy,” 
Isaiah vi. 3, At holiness manifested in judgment on 
the enemies of the Church, she, is called to, sing, Bsc 
xcvii. 8—rl 2, Ps, Ixviii. 1;—4. His, jealousy’proceeds 
from his holiness, ** I will search Jerusalem with can¬ 
dles,” Zeph. iv 12 ; “ Whep God heard this he, was 
wroth, and greatly abhorred, Israel,” Ps. Ixxviii, 59- 
By way of active cognisance his eyes run to and fro 
through tlie whole earth. When sjn reac-hed universaliy 
to a great height, Gen. vi. 5, in language after the 
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maimer of men,proceeding from holiness,bow expres- 
sive bf displeasure 1 ’isv. '6; and after qn-bundred'and 
twenty years’ forbearance, v. 3, what ! a fearful jndg- 
raent by water pouring- out of the heavens,’and gush¬ 
ing Outof the'earth/meeting upon its surface, whereby 
the whole of this globe was turned'iritcia shoreless ocean, 
.and its numerous inhabitants'buried’ in its deep, Ch. vii. 
19—23, a tdry' few excepted, What a judgment at 
Babel, confdhhdirig the speech upon ; account of obsti- 
ntrncy in a perverse course,' Gen.'xi. 1—-9, the'effect of 
which iVUmvCrst 5., and to'remove‘which, in but a very 
sraalf measure,‘much labour is required. What a de- 
■ wonstration o f-B i v in e holiness in a way of displeasure 
was shown against sin by fire coming out of heaven on 
" Sodom arid the 1 cities of the plain, wherein, as well as 
at ’the'flood, ’the children with the parents were in¬ 
volved,-and-those‘places turned into a noxious lake, 
4nd continuing so Os f a standing mOnument of Divine 
■anger. What - a judgment on the Church in Egypt 
and in } Babylon, ! and'what at Jerusalem on a people 
great in privilege and in sin, the-whole showing that 
the face of God in his providence is against them that 
do evilpto cut 'off the remembrance of them from the 
earth,” Ps. xxxiv. 10; while “ the righteous shall be 
in Everlasting remembrance,” Ps. exii. 6. Yea, v, 1— 
4, in a'way bfjudgment, what was inflicted on Christ as 
substitute,'who 1 was free of sin, arid did always what 
pleased'his : Father, when he 1 was made to say, Matth. 
xxvi. 38, “ My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto 
death,” and to cry, Ps. xxii. 1—-21 ! Proceeding from 
holiness, what displeasure against sin in the infliction 
of correction on children, and this in a variety of ways, 
some peculiar, in hiding, frowning, &c. even after these 
children are justified, and for whom God has accepted 
an eternal sacrifice in his Son. 

9th, In a way of faithfulness, holiness was exercised 
and manifested in sending the Saviour, the promised 
seed, and is celebrated, 1 Luke i. 67—72, 

10th, Holiness was manifested also in the person of 
the Saviour, Luke i, 35, Heb. vii. 25, l Peter, ii. 22, as 
the product of the efficient device of God, and the me¬ 
ritorious channel for his intercourse with man. 
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11th, Holiness in a way of righteousness was mani¬ 
fested in inflicting upon" Christ the punishment due 
to us, Isaiah, Hii. 4—6, as I noticed before, 

12th, Holiness was manifested in its being interposed 
Y as the ground whereon Christ was to rest for the fulfil¬ 
ment of the promises of the covenant unto him, as af¬ 
fording infallible security for a stable ground of hope, 
Ps. hsxixi. 35; and on him who made the promise did 
Christ rest, Isaiah I. 7—9, while he pleaded, Ps, xxih 
3; which holiness is not mentioned here as the cause 
of.-.his sufferings, which it doubtless was, but as the 
ground of hope. To his father, in the character of 
holy father, did Christ commit the keeping of the re¬ 
deemed, John xvii. 11, 

13th, Holiness was manifested'in fulfilling the pro¬ 
mises to Christ, thereby carrying him through Ins work, 
Ps. xxii.2l—25, raising him from the dead, Ps. xvi. 16, 
and exalting him to glory; and in the success of 
his work in all its parts, Isaiah liiu 10—12, Ps.cx, 1—7, 
and in the delight his Father has in him, and in the 
success of his work. 

14th, Holiness was shown in the acceptance cf his 
work, Eph. v. 2, and continues to be shown by the 
acceptance of men through him, ch. i. 6. 

15th, Holiness is manifested by God’s requiring it 
in men in order to their having intercourse with him 
and glorifying and enjoying him; and it is manifested 
in his beginning it and in promoting it, and in his de¬ 
light in them, and also in his care for his church and 
her ordinances, and in his delight in their success, as 
the instrumental means. For injury to her heavy 
judgments are imposed, and for want of care about her 
purity and enlargement, other things are blasted, Hag. 
i. 9. For neglecting the observation is Levit. xxvi. 34. 

16th, Holiness is shown in our need of making use 
of Christ, John x, 9, ch. yiv. 6, as our way to God, as 
well as his way to us, 

17th, Holiness is shown m God’s proposing his holy 
law as a rule after justification. 

18th, Holiness is shown in all the directions to mor¬ 
tification, watchfulness,and spiritual mindedness, Rom. 
viii. 1—13, with mos f t powerful motives arising from 



She security of the person included in the purpose, the 
unchangeable purpose, of the everlasting love of God, 
v, 29, 30 ; while against self deception there is great 
provision made by decisive marks. The want of an in- 
md principle of holiness makes people expect heaven 
■chile they ate in sin. 

19th, While holiness is shown in the delight that 
the Lord takes-in the persons of those who are holy, so 
h it also, in their exercise, endeavouring the prevention 
of sin and the recovery of men, James v. 20, Daniel 
?ji. 3, Ezek. is. 4; while judgment is denounced 
against those who by error of doctrine or practice se¬ 
duce others, Bev. ii/20—*22, and against opposers of 
his reign of grace, Ps. Ixxxix, 21, 23. 

30th, Holiness is manifested in the delight the Lord 
-takes in those who are free from sin in the house above, 
where sin cannot enter, Rev. xxi. 27 ; and it will be 
most illustriously displayed at the great day in the 
judgment and the execution thereof against all not 
freed from sin, whateverxnay have been theirknowledge, 
their profession, or their hope: “ Depart from me, ye 
that work iniquity, I know you not." In the delineation 
of his character, by tracing him in the conduct of Ins 
administration, this is but a very slight and imperfect 
exhibition of him in only a part of his ways. 

21st, While the restoration of the beautiful order of 
die natural world remains to be accomplished at the 
great day, which restoration proceeds from the recti¬ 
tude of the Divine Being, the punishment of Satan, as 
the cause-of its disorder in the sin of man, will illustri¬ 
ously manifest the Divine holiness through a never- 
ending eternity. 

I now return to consider in what respects sin is 
against God. I have said, 1st, That it is against the 
nature or holiness of God, and have slightly noticed 
some of the ways in which his holiness is manifested. 

2d, When we consider that sin is agaicst the will, 
authority, and claim of God jointly expressed, viewed 
both as to what he required before the fall and also as 
to what in addition to that he since requires under a' 
supernatural dispensation of grace, in which many 
things are required that our original state did neither 
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require nor admit. Sin is against the whole of the 
will of God as comprehended in the precepts of his 
law and the institutions of his grace, and against these 
severally, and combined with their respective and 
united ends. Sin is against the will and command of 
God to believe on the name of his only begotten Son, 
and against all appoi tied means for obtaining an inter* 
est in him, and for carrying on a work of sanctification 
even where it is already begun. It is against watch¬ 
ing, praying, striving, mortification, and against the 
ordinances and providences of God for the end of sanc¬ 
tification ; yea, it is against salvation itself, rejecting 
the remedy, and the means appointed for its ap¬ 
plication. It dislikes' instruction, reproof, warning, 
threatening, John iii. 18; 36, and promises it does not 
cordially embrace. Even where sanctification is begun, 
sin is against obedience to the will of God, Rom. vii. 15 
—24, Sin is against the will of God just because this 
is holy and good, Rom. vii. 12; and sin in unregenerate 
men is only the more impetuous that the law prohibits it. 
Sin is contrary to the authority of God, which is inter¬ 
posed in the revelation of the whole, requisition which 
he enjoins; which authority is rejected in disobedience 
to his will which proceeds from it. Sin is not merely 
against this because it is right, but, because it i3 en¬ 
joined by the authority of God, though this by us is’ 
not always considered as the formal cause or reasonof 
violation. The term “ law,” Rom. vii. 12, denotes that 
the command comes from God in his legislative charac¬ 
ter, and the consequent obligation thereof. The term 
“ commandment ” implies merely that it is the intima¬ 
tion of his will, though the obligation is the same; ami 
' both the law and the commandment are intrinsically 
holy, and, as a rule, are just and good, or fit. meet, 
and proper, as, coming from infinite wisdom and righte¬ 
ousness, they must be. The circumstance of the law 
being called spiritual, v. 14, is expressive of its nature, 
and the cognizance it takes with the heart, and springs 
of the actions of men. God’s claim is two fold, 1st, 
By creation. 2d, By redemption; and by the last the 
first is not loosed; “ not without law to God, but under 
the law to Christ.” His will .proceeds from his nature. 
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and, as a yule, is expressive of Iris authority and claim, 
and this claim is founded in his propriety in us, and 
this is founded in the exercise of his creating power, 
and this originated in his sovereign will; and this pro¬ 
priety gives him an loulerived and an unalienable claim, 
that reaches to our persons and our conduct, requiring 
in these conformity to his image and will, or holiness ; 
f.tid to this he has a claim because he made us holy. 
Sen. i. 27. Though it was wholly sovereign in God 
to make us, yet, from the essential rectitude of his 
^dure, it was impossible for him not to make us holy. 
The extensiveness of his claim is expressed by the term 
^breadth of his law,” va. cxix, 96, reaching to our 
Conduct, and to all the principles and motives whence 
itdoea proceed. Upon this principle all sin is against 
Cod, even though it should be more immediately 
against man, as by stealing or killing, Ps. H.4, “Against 
thee, thee only, have I sinned.” His claim is recog¬ 
nised and celebrated, Ps. c. 3, “ It is he that hath 
,saade us, and not we ourselves.” Tire following clause 
recognises him in his new-covenant character, “ We 
are his people, and the sheep of his pasture,” calling to 
corresponding exercise in return, v. 4, 6. His new- 
covenant relation is also recognised, Isaiah xliii. -1, by 
his creating or fmming Israel into a church state; and 
also similar is Deut. xxxii. 6, with many other places. 

3d, When we consider that sin is against the declara- 
•tion-of the glory of God, Rom. iii. 23, and against his 
pleasure and delight, as the united ends he had in view 
in creation at first, Prov. xvi. 4, Rev. iv. 11, which I 
formerly noticed, p. 128. Indeed his own glory, or the 
glorifying of himself, and the pleasure and delight he 
would therein have, were the supreme ultimate ends he 
had in view, both in creation and redemption, according 
to the display of his excellencies in these respective 
works. Christ glorified him, John xii. 28, Ps 5 xl. 7,8. 
Redemption in all its parts renders holiness in U3, and 
the glorifying of God, for affording him delight, neces¬ 
sary. Election, Deut. x. 15, Eph, i. 4,—predestina¬ 
tion, Rom. viii. 29,—-effectual calling, v. 30,—justifi¬ 
cation, v. 30,—adoption, Eph. i. 5, 6,—sanctification, 
.Col, iii* 10—the death of Christ, Col. i. 21, 22,— 
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the. hope. of' heaven, 1 John Hi, *5, Coi. u 5, 10,— 
the command of God, “ Be ye holy,-for lain holy,” i 
Peter i. iG. Epii. iv. 23,24,— yea, the wkola revelation 
of grace,'Titos ii. U, 12,—all those show God’s end b 
redemption to bo holiness, and the glorifying of himself. 
The dishonour arises from the relation in which we re¬ 
spectively stand to hint,, whether it-be by creation and 
common providence, as in the sin of heathens,^or by 
redemption, as in tha sin of a people enjoying a dispen¬ 
sation of grace externally, and that whether they he 
interested in a saving way or not. By creation he had 
a" claim to delight, and he actually enjoyed it upon a 
survey of that which was at once both the device and 
the product of hisall perfect, glorious, holyy unbound- 
ed and eternal excellencies; from • the 1 manifestation 
thereof to the view of all intelligent creatures; and from 
his viewof the whole consisting in the rectitude of the 
things, und from the glory reflected therefrom. 

Of the evil and demerit of ; sin what shall be said, 
•when we consider it in ,its nature and effects? It is 
directly contrary to the nature, the will, authority, 
and claim of God, and deprives hint of his glory, plea¬ 
sure, and delight. Its entrance was by a direct viola¬ 
tion on the part of man of Jehovah's expressly-revealed 
will, “ Thou shalt not eat of it;” - and it has reversed 
the whole of the origin .1 beautiful order of God in this 
lower world, and mad a the infinite majesty of heaven, 
the uncreated fountain of infinite perfection, both na¬ 
tural and moral, to curse the very works of his hands, 
the former good condition of which was expressed by 
the morning stars singing together, and the sons of God 
shouting for joy, and which he, the alone judge, as well 
as maker, pronounced good, finding in them the sum¬ 
mit of hia creating design. 

Sin lias also been the meritorious cause of the suffer¬ 
ing of Christ: and thorjgh thereby some will get de¬ 
liverance from sin and all its effects, and the beautiful 
order of the natural world will be restored, the rest will 
then have the full of— O ! what shall 1 here say of that, 
which awaits ?—while what of the originally-established 
order of God continues, does still shine with. exqmsde 
beauty, and the obedient subjects 1 , viz. the holy angels, 
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have the sweet smiles of the favour of God beaming- on 
them in all Us original lustre and glory, while they pos¬ 
sess their original holiness, as the objects of his delight. 

Sin is neither good in its nature nor in its effects, in 
any respect, O! vile dreamers, Joseph Bellamy and' 
Samuel Hopkina of America, to hail and welcome the 
entrance and the continuance of sin from a pretence of 
its being needful for God’s bringing about some end cr 
end?, and as if he needed to take wrong, sinfully wrong; 
means to accomplish these ends! These men, when 
they wrote, , had not, in the smallest degree, seen the 
evil that is in sin, and they seem to be so perverted as 
to applaud and rejoice in their own vileness and that 
of others, as if God had made man and the frame of the 
universe not right at first, and thus arraign the ma¬ 
jesty of infinite perfection, natural and moral. 

; The leaven of this vile doctrine is introduced into 
: pulpits in our own lands on communion Sabbaths. 

There is cause for joy and praise in the moving cause; 

; the merits and the fruits of the death of Christ, but 
for grief at the sufferings and the cause thereof, which 
iiv no,respect are good, nor to be represented a3 such; 

! Zech. xii. iO. ' > 

• Those who entertain such views of things will not 
grieve at the evil that is in sin, but if they continue-in 
that state they must see and feel, though not in a saving 
; v.ay, when this sin-disordered world shall be set in 
j flames, and when those not freed shall be held up as 
| the awful monuments of Divine displeasure against sin; 

[ while the highest order of all created intelligences, -and 
who stand at thevery summit of creation, will continue in 
their original state, to celebrate the excellencies of their 
adorable Creator with unwearied delight. The eternity 
of misery of the wicked nriseth wholly from the frame 
of man, he being for eternity, and from the nature and 
, demerit of sin. To consider the endless continuance 
of suffering as arising from the nnitv of the subject on 
< account of which he is unable to make satisfaction or 
atonement in a limited time is a mistake, because the 
sufferings of sinning angels or men, here or hereafter, 
cannot make the least atonement, nor are their suffer r 
ings intended for this end. 
a ' T 2 




4th, When we consider God in his infinite majesty, 
ms well as in. his purity, from which arise the conse¬ 
quent guilt of sin and dishonour to him; and herda 
come under consideration his self-existence, infinity, 
eternity, absolute independence, immutability, and all 
his. perfections, moral and natural. 

5th, When we consider hi&omniscience, arising from 
his omnipresence, which is sn attribute of infinity as to 
space, which is all occupied by him, while he, essssi'*-- 
tially, is as much where this world is not, as where it 
only his omnipresence is his presence whore his works 
exist, of bis presence with therri, sustaining and behohh 
ing, not as an indifferent spectator, bat with acute cog* 
nizance, and asone with whom the darkness, and the light 
arc alike, Ps. cxxxbr. 12, ami who sets our secret faults 
in the brightness of his face, Ps. xc. 8, and yet cannot 
look upon sin, Hab. L 12, 13. The very soul within 
us, that is invisible to us, is, in all its deformity in pm* 
ciple and operation, clearly seen by him, and is nause¬ 
ous in his sight. 

6th, When we consider his ability as weli as- his 
right to punish, which arise from his propriety and 
claim. His ability arises from his power or strength, 
which is one of his attributes of infinity, and which was 
exercised and manifested in, producing the vast universe; 
and is so still in sustaining it without being in the least 
degree exhausted, v/earied, or decayed. “ He spake; 
and it was done; be commanded, and it stand fast,” Ps. 
sxbriii, 9. “ He weigheth the mountains in scales, and 
the hills in a balance,” Isaiah xl. 12. 

7th, i may add, when we consider not only God la 
his ability and right, but man’s need of punishment, 
arisisgTrom God’s relation, and from his justice, which 
is essential in his administration, and proceeds from his 
holiness. Justice is just the rectoral exercise of holi¬ 
ness in the administration of God; or, in other words, 
God, from his relation to bis creatures, and from the 
rectitude of his nature, must necessarily punish sen ; as 
it would be wrong and impossible for God to punish 
the innocent, so it would be as wrong and unjust to 
pass with impunity the guilty. 

8th^ "When we consider the aggravation attending 
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.the sin of a people enjoying .a dispensation of anpeo* 
' natural grace, which aggravation respects people in the 
different circumstances in which they rue placed, and 
tfjg favours in kind, number,, and degree, that they re¬ 
spectively enjoy. The guilt of sin and the provoca¬ 
tion of God are greatly increased or aggravated, by 
the continuance in sir, and dm repetition of it, against 
all direction? warning, and entreaties most kind,.” 0, 
do not ,that which l hate,” Jer. xliv. 4, and against ail 
obligation, by favour, resolution, promises, &c. which 
to be viewed along with God's sparing us in the 
eseicise of his abused patience, and not upon.account 
of our innoceucy, nor from his not seeing, or seeing 
with indifference, nor from his being unable to punish, 
feat from his unwillingness to punish, and this arising 
from his covenant relation, jDeut. iju 6, Mai. Hi. 6, 
.“ Bar I am the Lord, I change not, therefore ye, the 
sons of Jacob', are not consumed.” Here it is not said, 

sons of men, but of Jacob, and though they were 
the sons of men, yet they were recognised mthdr 
elation to Jacob by God in his covenant faithfulness. 
:Hi® forbearance is covenant forbearance, Hosea ah 8; 
** How shall 1 give thee up, Ephraim ? How shall I 
deliver thee, Israel?” In Micah vii. 18, it is the trans¬ 
gression of the remnant of his heritage. AH this lov¬ 
ing kindness on the part of God, in forbearing the in¬ 
fliction of deserved evil, and in bestowing undeserved 
good, and the abuse thereof on the part of men, are to 
fee viewed by a soul in God's turning and.having com¬ 
passion. His new-covenant relation is also recognised, 
^rendering the sin the greater, Isaiah i. 3, “But 
Israel doth not know, my people doth not consider." 

9th, When we consider the way God has taken to 
pardon and recover man by the substitution of another 
sa his stead, Isaiah liii. 4—8. 

10th, When we consider the person substituted, in 
his infinite dignity and immaculate holiness, Philip, ii. 
$, 7, Luke i. 35, Heb. vii. 25, and the meanness and 
yileness of those for whom he was substituted. Back, 
xvi. 4, 5, Bora. v. 6—8. It would have been infinite 
condecension in the Son of God to have taken our na¬ 
ture upon him, holy, innocent, and pure, as it came 
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from his own forming hand; but 0 ! to think upon his 
assuming our nature* not as when it shone in the robes 
of original holiness, innocence, and glory, but as sullied 
and tarnished by us, who had laid our most choice hon¬ 
ours low in the dust! 

11th, When we consider that to which he was deliver¬ 
ed, Philip, ii. 8. 

. 12th, When we consider the Divine holiness in a 
way of righteousness, that required the substitution in 
order to the freedom and recovery of the persons for 
whom this wus made, Rom. v. 21, “ That grace might 
reign through righteousness unto eternal life, by Jesus 
Christ our Lord;” 2 Cor. v. 21, “ That we might be 
made the righteousness of God in him,” 

13th, When we consider the sovereignty and grace 
that provided and delivered the substitute, making him 
tu- be a sin-offering for us, when, in spotless holiness 
and untainted righteousness, he. might have made us 
sin for ourselves, as he did the sinning angels, Jude, ver. 
6, Rom. v. 21. 

Jl4th, When we consider the moving cause, which 
was Divine love, John Hi. 16, “ God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten Son.” Here the act of 
giving is ascribed to the Father, because in the doing 
of this he was sustaining the majesty of Deity, and act-* 
ing according to the plan which was the device of the 
Blessed Three, whence this love in all its fruits does 
flow; and according to this plan the Son came and gave 
himself a sacrifice for a sweet savour to God. 

15th, When we consider the effects of this substitu¬ 
tion and delivery of the Son of God in the evil of the 
;^ilt, vileness, and misery, from which it delivers, and 
t&$. holiness and happiness to which it advances, in the 
earring of eternal love into effect in regeneration, 
uniod with Christ, carrying into eternal glory in the, 
glorifying of God. 

From a view of the aspect of God herein, having 
compassion, and not retaining his anger, but delighting 
in mercy, and in the doing of this not only exhibiting 
himself as rich in mercy ond ready to forgive, but: as 
engaged to turn to men, and to turn them to him, having 
high admiring thoughts of him herein, in his self-exisu 



vijce; majesty, and holiness:; and yet, in the mystery 
of bis grace in Christ, delighting: to exalt the higli ways 
of his free grace in the recovery of men. The prophet, 
Mseab, vti. 18, says, “ Who is a God like onto thee?” 

, XIII.—The feast of Fnrim, Esther ix. 17— 32, which 
comprehends the following:— 

1st; Its name, Purim, v. 26, 28, from Pur, y. 24, 
which means Hainan’s wicked plan of casting the lot, 
to be disposed of by idols, eh, iii. 7, for determining 
the best time for his wicked purpose of destroying the 
.Jews. 

2d, Its first observance, ch. xix. 18, 19, as to the 
persons, and as to the time, which was Adar, the tivelfth 
month. 

3d, The occasion, which was the overthrow of Ha¬ 
inan’s counsel, in the unexpected preservation of the 
Church, v, 24, 25, ch. viii. 12; and it was presaged 
and anticipated by “ light and gladness, and joy and 
honour,” ch. viii. 36, and by manv becoming Jews, 
v. 17. * 

4th, Its exercise, ** gladness and feasting,” ch. is. 19. 

5tls, Its duration atone time, two days, which were 
the fourteenth and fifteenth of the month. 

6th, Its frequency, yearly, v. 21, 27. 

7th, Its establishment for continuance, including 
the persons by whom, v. 20, 21, viz,Mordecai, and 
the rest, by resolved appavaU v. 27, 28, for the per¬ 
petuation thereof by their iced; then the united approval 
of Esther,' v. 29, for confirmation, with the means and 
manner, v. 30, 31. 

8th, Its extent as to subjects, v. 27, the then present 
Jews, and their posterity, ch. viii. 17, and all who after¬ 
wards joined them and became proselytes, ch. ix. 28, 
every family, province, and city. 

9th, Its extentas to duration, ch. ix. 28, “ remembered 
and kept throughout every generation,” and, “ should 
not fail* nor the memorial perish.” 

10th, Its end, to commemorate the signal deliver¬ 
ance in auswer to the exeicise of fasting and prayer, v. 
28, 21 „ Though what is not appointed of God cannot 
be for his glory, nor the good of the souls of men, yet 
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this will not prove this feast of Purim, nor the fast im* 
mediately preceding, to have been unlawful, inexpedi- 
ent, and improper, nor to be will-worship, without foun¬ 
dation by institution and precedent, although the Jews 
corrupted this feast. Divine institution will be no se¬ 
curity against corruption, for the feast of tabernacles 
was of Divine institution, and yet it become greatly- 
corrupted. From the nature of fasting, humiliation, 
and praise, the culls to these respective exercises are 
determined by the circumstances in providence founded 
on what was previously instituted ; and for every thing 
there is a proper season, Ecc. iii. 1, James v. 13, Ps.i. 
15. Ezra, without any immediate institution, proclaimed 
a fast, and was accepted, ch. viiL 21, 23. Moses and 
the children of Israel having good ground, therefore 
sweetly sang, Exod. xv. 1—21, though they soon for¬ 
got their deliverance, Ps. Ixxviii, 42, 43. There was 
abundant cause to perpetuate the commemoration of 
this deliverance in the days of Esther, and she was 
good on this occasion to the poor, cb, he. 22 ; but the 
feast being of a sensual nature, it was too liable to be 
abused. • It ought to have been more spiritual. Sen¬ 
sual feasts are calculated to contribute to the sins of 
the flesh, and commonly have marks of Divine displea¬ 
sure ; and, in general, all modern feasting is contrary 
to Luke xiv. 12—14. 

XIV.—Third yearly tithing. Deut. xiv,28,ch. xxvi. 12. 

1st, Its author, the Lord, Deut. i. 6. 

2d, The manner of institution, by charge to Moses, 
as was rehearsed by him, Deut. xiv. 28, ch. xxvi. 12. 

3d, The time and the place of the delivering of the 
charge to Moses of all which he relates in Deutero¬ 
nomy was, when he was in Horeb, ch. i. 6. 

4th, The time of Moses' delivering, by rehearsal, all 
that is contained in Deuteronomy, was on the first day 
of the eleventh month, in the fortieth year, Deut. i. 3, 
from the change, Exod. xii. 2, upon Israel’s ending their 
wilderness journey, before entering Canaan. 

5th, The place of Moses’delivering this charge to 
Israel was, “ on this side Jordan, in the wilderness," 
&c. Deut. i. 1, 
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Otin The place where the institution was to be ob¬ 
served was Canaan. 

7th, Its frequency, ch. xiv. 28, “ at the end of three 
years." 

8th, The subjects to whom the charge was, by Moses, 
delivered, Israel. 

9th, The institution in its observance was, Deut. xiv. 
28, the bringing forth of all the tithes of the third year, 
which was to be done in the separation thereof from 
their own, laying it up within the gates for its designed 
objects. 

; iOt'n, The subjects participant in the tithe were. ch. 
xiv. 29, the Levite, the stranger, the fatherless, and the 
widow, within the gates, who were to partake to the full. 

!lth, The reason why these subjects were to par¬ 
ticipate ; the Levite was to participate because he had 
no inheritance assigned him by lot in Canaan, and the 
character of the others implies that their helpless con¬ 
dition was the reason for their doing so. The same 
; reason respecting the Levites is given, v. 27, and in- 
! deed there was a yearly tithing for them, Levit. xxvii, 30, 

; 2 Chron. xxxi. 5, 6, Deut. xviii. I, 2, Joshua, ch. xxi. 

! .However, although they as a tribe had no inheri- 
! twice like the rest of the tribes, yet they were to have 
forty-eight cities with their suburbs, Num. xxxv. 1—8. 
12th,.The inducement to Israel to comply with this 
| requirement was, that the Lord might bless them in all 
| the works of their hands, Deut. xiv. 29. 

■ ■ XV.—The Sabbatical, or seventh year’s rest of the 
hind, Exod. xxiii. 10, Levit. xxv. 1—7; connected 
with which appears the seventh year’s release of debts, 

• Deut, xv. 1. 

1st, Its author, the Lord, who is the speaker from 
Exod. xx. 1,2, to ch. xxiii. 33, and is expressly men¬ 
tioned by name, Levit. xxv. 1. 

2d, The manner and order of the institution, which 
were, after the delivery of the ten commandments, Exod. 
xx, 3—17, when charge was given to Moses to deliver 
to Israel various statutes, v. 22, to ch. xxiii. 19, among 
which was, the seventh year’s rest, v. 10,11, first men¬ 
tioned in this chapter; and it is followed by a charge 
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concerning the seventh-day Sabbath, v\ 12. The three 
annual feasts are then mentioned, v. 34—17, the first 
of which had been previously instituted, Esod. xii. and 
had been already observed, as had been also the Sab¬ 
bath. The charge concerning the seventh year’s rest 
is repeater], Levit. xxv. 1—-7. 

3d, The time of the lord's delivering the charge to 
Moses, which was after the delivering of the ten com¬ 
mandments, distinguished from the time in which the 
institution was to be observed, Leyit. xsv. 2, “ When 
ye come into the land,” &e. 

4th, The place of the. delivering of the charge to 
Moneswaa the wilderness of Sinai, where also the.ter. 
commands were delivered, Exod. xix. 23, ch. xx. 18. 

5th, The place of its observance, which was to be in 
Canaan, Levit. saw. 2. 

6th, The time, as to its continuance on any one oc* 
cation, was a year, Levit. xxv. % “ the seventh year." 
But from what period, after reaching the land of Ca¬ 
naan, this seventh year was reckoned, we are not in¬ 
formed. 

7th, Time, as to the season of the year. The yearly 
feasts were not observed at the beginning of the year, 
and perhaps the observance of this institution did not 
commence with the year, but at the end of harvest, 
after the gathering in of the fruit of the land, imme¬ 
diately following the feast of tabernacles, Levit. xxiii. 
3, 4,* 39—41, Deut. xxxi. 10, as the jubilee did the 
atonement, Levit. xxv. 9. 

8th, Its frequency, which was every seventh year, 
Exod, xxiii. 11, Levit. xxv. 4, after six years sowing 
and reaping, Exod. xxiii. 10, Levit. xxv. 3; that is, 
every circulating seventh; and this was different from the 
seventh years release of persons, the latter being dated 
from the commencement of their servitude, and there¬ 
fore occasional, and not restricted to the stated seventh 
year’s rest. 

9th, The manner of the observance of this seventh 
year, which was, first, letting the laud “ rest and lie 
still," Exod. xxiii. 10,11, “ neither sowing the field 
nor pruning the vineyard," Levit. xxv. 4, and in¬ 
cluding a. cessation from plowing and every other opera- 
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lion of agriculture. It was hence called a “ Sabbath 
of rest,” and, v. 5, “ a year of rest.” These directions 
extended also to the fields, Exod. xxiii. 20, and tlse 
vineyards, and oliveyards, v. 11, Lev it. xxv. 4. Se¬ 
condly , The disposal of what spontaneously grew from 
com shaken in the field by reaping and winnowing, 
and of the fruit trees, which would produce without 
dressing, all which produce was for meat, Levit. xxv. 

6, Exod. xxiii. 11. It was also to he common, that 
all might participate, Exod. xxv. 11, “ the poor of thy 
people,” and “the beasts of the field,” Levit. vxv. 6, 

7, for servants, male and female, strangers, cattle, and 
beasts of the land. Thirdly , Releasing of debts, 
Deut. xv. 1, extending to all that might have been 
lent to a neighbour or a brother, v. 2 ; though 
from a foreigner exaction might be made, v. 3, yet 
the foreigner was one who had not become a proselyte, 
for by this he became a brother, and had one law, 
Exod. xii. 49. Yea, Israel were required to be free and 
liberal in lending, Deut. xv. 7, 8, and not to withhold 
from a consideration of the release being near, v* 9. 
They were to relieve their brother that had become 
poor and fallen into decay, though he were but a 
stranger or a sojourner, Levit. xxv. 35. Also, .the taking 
of usury or interest from brethren was forbidden, Deut. 
xxiii. 19, Nch. v. 7, 10. Yea, it is observable that 
though from a foreigner the principal might be de¬ 
manded, Deut. xv. 3, yet no usury, if he were poor, 
Levit. xxv. 35-—37, Ps. xv. 5; and the allowing of the 
exaction of usury from a stranger, Deut. xxiii. 20, 
was, perhaps, when he borrowed, not from poverty or 
decay, but for traffic, to obtain profit, m which case it 
was just that the Sender should have a share. At any 
rate, to one who became a brother, there was one law*, 
and a common participation with Israel, which was an 
encouragement to become a church member, Levit. 
xvii, 12. The “ stranger,” and the “ alien,” Deut. 
xiv, 21, were not proselytes. Fourthly , the reading of 
tie law, Dent. xxxi. 10—13. The manner of reading 
is recorded, Neh. viii. 1, ch. ix. 3, with the rest of the 
exercise, and the effects thereof, ch. x, 31, in a resolu¬ 
tion to observe this rest and release. 

u 



IGth, The inducement- to the observance of this Sab¬ 
batical year, in all that belonged to it, by all in their re¬ 
spective conditions, viz.:—the land’s producing; a suf¬ 
ficiency in the preceding year, Lcvit. xxv. 20—22, 
ch. xxvi.4—13 \ and to the discharge of debts the 
inducement was, a consideration of the authority of 
him who required it, Deal, xv. 2, and of the depen¬ 
dence of their prosperity on their regard to his will, v, 
5, 6; and also, to strangers to become proselytes, 
there was the inducement of a participation in the pri¬ 
vileges of the Israelites, And while there were a release 
from servile labour to all in the land, a participation in 
the spontaneous fruits of the field, and of the vine¬ 
yards, and a discharge to all church members, so there 
was also a religious rest, in the enjoyment of special 
spiritual means, Deut. xxxi. 10—13, in winch men, 
women, children, and strangers, are included. By an 
interest in God in his new-covenant character, there 
was special spiritual rest to the soul, Matt, si. 28 ; and 
thus here, in this Sabbatical rest, there was blessing 
upon blessing in rest from bodily labour and fatigue, 
and the enjoyment of means for bringing rest to the 
soul in this world, as a sure earnest of this rest being 
perfect and uninterrupted in heaven. 

11th, The penalty, Lcvit. xxvi. 34, 2, 21. 

XVI.—The seventh year’s release of persons, Exod. 
xxi. 2, Deut. xv. 12—18, Jer.xxxiv. 14, comprehend¬ 
ing the foliowing 

1st, Its author, the Lord, Exod. xxi. 2, whose de¬ 
claration, by statute, promise, and penalty, is rehearsed 
by Moses, Deut, xv. 14, and who speaks to Jeremiah, 
ch. xxxiv. 8, 12,1 3, referring to the former institu¬ 
tion, v. 14. 

2d, The time of its institution, Exod. xxi. 2, im¬ 
mediately after the delivery of the ten commandments, 
referred to, Jer. xxxiv. 13, said to be the day in which 
“ I,” Jehovah, the Lord, “ brought the children of Israel 
forth out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bond- 
men." 

3d, The persons to whom the injunction was given, 
the children of Israel, E*nd. xx. 22, called “ the bro¬ 
ther of an Hebrew," Deut. xv. 12, and who, in Jer. 



13, are called u your fathers,” in which expres¬ 
sion the obligation of the posterity, and the perpetuity 
of the injunction are implied. 

4th, The subjects of release in their class, “ an 
Hebrew,” Esod. x:d. 2, Beut. xv, 12, Jer. xxxiv. 9. 
From the second of these scriptures, “ an Hebrew man 
or an Hebrew women,” and the last, ** Hebrew or 
Kebrewess,” there seems to be a distinction, restricting 
me '-seventh year’s release to native Hebrews. Exod. 
XXI. 2, respected only the male, who was “ an Hebrew,” 
and v, 7—11, had reference to the female, and seem to 
uiiply that she was a native Gentile; because v. 7 says 
not, an Hebrew, as v. 2, but li a man” and “ his 
daughter;” and also because she was redeemable, v, 8, 
which also shows that she was a Gentile, or else that her 
six years were not expired; for then a female Hebrewwas 
free without being redeemed. It also implies that the 
master shall have bought her nader the pretence of 
marrying her. However, in the first case, the master, 
upon failing to perform his engagement, was not allow¬ 
ed to sell her to a strange nation, because of his deceit, 
and because this would have exposed her to cruelty, 
i. and seduction to sin, and deprived her of church privi- 
? leges in the means of salvation, and of jubilee in its 
due time. In the second case, if the son failed to per¬ 
form the sp acified engagement, the maid was to go free, 
without being redeemed by money, v. 9—!!• 

5th, The subjects of release in their sexes, male and 
female, Dent. xv. 12, 17, Jer. xxxiv. 9,14,16. lathe 
first of these passages, the epithet “ brother” includes 
male and female. 

6th, The subjects in their age, parents, and children; 
for the children were always under the superintendence 
; and tuition of their parents, Boat, iv. lo, ch. vi. 7, and, 
using Hebrew, were not claimable as Gentile chil¬ 
dren were, Levit. xxv. 45, 46. However, proselytes 
having with Israel one law, were required, as well as 
the latter, to teach their children, and the differed e 
betwixt them consisted in the continuance of the native 
Gentile in service beyond the seventh year, and not in 
privilege, in which they were equal. In Exod. xxi. 9, 
the Gentile maid was to be used as a daughter. 




7th, The time of release, at the end of sin year's ser¬ 
vitude, Exod. xxi. 2, Dcut. xv. 12, Jer. xxxiv. 14, dat¬ 
ing the beginning of these years from the commence¬ 
ment of servitude, which did not, therefore, always ter¬ 
minate on the seventh year’s rest, Levit. xxv. 4. 

8th, The tenor of the offer of release, which was upon 
the choice of the Hebrew servant, he having liberty to 
continue in service; and the way of his testifying this is 
recorded, Exod. xxi.5, 6, Beat, xv. 17, which was also 
the way with a female; therefore, bond service was al¬ 
lowable in a Hebrew female until the jubilee. 

9th, The manner of release, which was, if the He¬ 
brew male came in by himself, he was to go out by 
himself, Exod. sxi. 3; and, if he was married, his wife 
went with him. But if his master had given him a wife, 
and if she had had children by him, both she and they 
continued the property of the master, and the man-ser¬ 
vant went out by himself, v. 4. However, his libera¬ 
tion, and her continuance in bond service, did not an¬ 
nul the relation between the husband and his wife. In 
the liberation there was a libera! furnishing out of the 
dock, door, and wine-press. Even Pharaoh allowed 
docks, Exod. xil. 32. 

10th, The inducement to comply with this injunc¬ 
tion, vis,a consideration of Israel’s former condition 
in Egypt, Beut. xv. 15, and that their deliverance wci3 
by God’s favour, together with his interposed authority, 
enjoining it in his covenant-relation, Jer. xxxiv. 13,14, 

11th, The Divine care for the observance of this in¬ 
stitution, shown by God’s indicting a penalty for refusal 
to comply with it, Jer, xxxiv. 17—22, though not ex¬ 
pressed in the institution. 

XVII.—The jubilee, or fiftieth year’s release of per¬ 
sons and of possessions, Levit. xxv. 8—54, ch. xxvii. 
17—57; in which are comprehended the following:— 

1st, Its author, the Lord, Levit. xxv. 1. 

2d, The manner of institution, by charge to Moses, 
ch. xxv. 1,8. ~~ 

3d, The time of its institution by God, which was 
before reaching Canaan, v, 2. 

4th, The place of i' ‘ ^titution, Mount Sinai, v. 1. 



5th, The place where it was to be observed, Canaan, 
v, 2, “ when ye come into the land.” 

6th, The time of the jubilee a3 to the year, which 
was at the end of seven'Sabbatical years, v. 8; and the 
manner of calculating for the jubilee was, by- number¬ 
ing seven of those years, at the expiration of which the 
jubilee did commence (expressed by the word ** then,” 
v, 9), which determined the jubilee to be upon the 
,fiftieth year, as expressly mentioned, v. 10. 11, That 
it was not on the forty-ninth year, is evident—1. 

, From the word “ then,” v. 9; 2. From the express 
mention, v. 10, 11. To affirm that the jubilee may 
be said to have been upon either the forty-ninth, or 
the fiftieth year, according as the calculation is made 
from the civil or the sacred calendar, would not be 
correct, because, l. God never dates from two periods. 
After the change of the “ beginning of months/' Exod. 
xii. 2, he ever dates from it, nor do we ever find the 
church understanding the date otherwise. The re¬ 
ferences to dates in Gen. vii. 11, and in ch. viii. 13, 
were before the change in Exod, sii, 2; and according 
to it were, those in Num. xxxiii. 38, 1 Kings vi. 1, 
2CJhron. viii 1 ; and while in Exod. xxxiii, 21, ch. xl. 

1, there is reference to the captivity as to the year, it 
is not implied either that the month, or the commence¬ 
ment of the year, was dated differently, from Exod. xii. 

2. 2. Without equivocation, the same date could not 
have had two names; nor was it left to the arbitrary 
choice of men as to the li ,.e or tire name that was 
to be given. What in modem times is mentioned of 
the civil and the sacred yea? is without reality. 3. 
Even this would not have answered, because, from 
whichever of these periods the jubilee was at first dat¬ 
ed, that fixed upon must have been a regular date to 
it ever afterwards. 4. If the jubilee bad been intend¬ 
ed to be kept upon the forty-ninth year, there would 
have been no need to forbid sowing and reaping, be¬ 
cause the forty-ninth year was the Sabbatical year, on 
which these were already forbidden. The. circumstance 
of the preceding year being a Sabbatical year, and in 
which, therefore, the land was not sown, furnishes no 
objection against the following year being kept as the 

v 2 



jubilee of rest; aor is the want of a particular promise 
of supply for the fiftieth year, any proof that God did 
not intend that year for the jubilee. The same power 
that produced an extra supply for the Sabbatical year 
seven times before the jubilee arrived, was not less able 
to produce sufficiency for the fiftieth, after these seven 
times seven had run their course; nor was his care after 
this abated, of which Israel had proof, in the revolving 
Sabbatical year, seven times before the brat jubilee ar¬ 
rived. And this may be implied in v. 21, 22, so that 
his promise, and their proof o? the verity thereof in their 
experience, were sufficient to prevent fear as to provi¬ 
sion for the jubilee, although it immediately followed 
the Sabbatical year. 

7th, Time as to the month, and the day of the month, 
v, 9, “ on the tenth day of the seventh month,*' which 
was the day of annual atonement; and thus, while Gen. 
iii. 8, found man guilty, yet, by a dispensation of 
grace, atonement being made, v. 15, a joyful jubilee 
did commence, Levit. xxv. 9. 

8th, The manner of the proclamation and commence¬ 
ment was to be by sounding the jubilee trumpet through 
the whole land, v. 9, on this day of atonement, and 
herein the jubilee differed from the Sabbatical year. 

9th, The manner of its observance, which was, by hal¬ 
lowing this fiftieth year, and proclaiming liberty, v. 10; 
neither sowing nor reaping, nor gathering the fruits of 
the vine, v. 31, but allowing the natural produce to be 
enjoyed by all, in common, out of the field, v. 12; and 
tins forbearance from agriculture was included in the 
word “ hallow,” v. 10, which was expressive of the na¬ 
ture of the jubilee. 

10th, The liberty in its extent as to persons, v. JO, 
“ throughout all the land, unto all the inhabitants 
thereof,” including, 1. Those who had entered into 
bond service since the last seventh year’s release, Levit. 
xxv. 40, 41, with their children. 2. The man who at 
that time refused liberty, Exod. xxi, 5, and also the 
Hebrew female, Deut, xv. 17. 3. He,who was redeem¬ 
able, Levit. xxv. 48, but had not been redeemed with his 
children; arid the reason why he was not free , at the 
cud of six years was, because his master was a sojourner 
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or a stranger, v, 47 ; and though the master was not a 
brother, yet, being within the boundaries of Israel, it 
was allowable for a Hebrew to be in bond service to him,- 
because the master was prohibited the exercise of ido¬ 
latry, blasphemy, and the breach of the Sabbath-day, 
by working thereon ; and the servant was within the 
reach of the privileges of the church, which was re¬ 
quired to see to his right, v c 53 ; and allowing a price, 
even to a heathen from a Hebrew, for his redemption 
before the arrival of the jubilee, showed the equity of 
the Divine administration ; and in compliance herewith 
in favour to servants, a price had been paid, Neh. v. 
8, and the neglect thereof was chargeable with blame, v. 
7, 8. 4. All native bond-servants. The declaration that 
the Hebrew brother should obtain his fredeem at the 
jubilee, Levit, xxv. 39, 40, does not imply that the 
heathen bond servant should continue in bondage, but 
refers to the brother’s returning to his inheritance, v. 
41, of which the other was not possessed. 5, AH pri¬ 
soners, because Levit. xxv. 10, makes no exception. 
Those punishable by death did not escape. While the 
reason for the freedom of Hebrew bond servants is 
given, Levit. xxv. 55, that this freedom extended also 
to Gentiles, is evident from the spiritual signification of 
the jubilee, Isaiah hi. 1, 2; where there is a proclaim¬ 
ing of liberty to the captives, and the opening of the 
prison to those who a\re bound, as applied by Christ, 
Luke iv. 17, 18; which, both literally and spiritually, 
was the acceptable year of the Lord, v, 19, The jubilee 
being a part of the dispensation of grace, was highly 
valued by all who enjoyed it, and was sweetly celebrated 
by all who enjoyed it in truth, Ps. lxxxix. 15, from the 
light of Divine favour reflected on Israel, and from what 
by its signification was pointed out, all proceeding from 
mercy and truth going before his face, v. 14. The 
words “ for ever,’' Exod. xxi. 6, respecting the He¬ 
brew who had refused freedom, signified that he was not 
to be freed till the jubilee; while the same words in 
Levit. xxv. 46, signified that the Heathen was not at 
the end of six years' servitude to have the offer of free¬ 
dom, nor even at the death of his master, but was to 
continue in service to the son until the jubilee. The 
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same expression might have been used in both these 
places, because, of those who entered into service shortly 
after the jubilee, few would survive till another jubilee, 
so as by it to be released ; so that, in both these cases, 
the death, of the servant was their tenn ; and yet, even 
then, in this respect the words “ for ever’* did not im¬ 
ply endless perpetuity„. Herein the duration of bond 
service was according to the tenure on which it was ob¬ 
tained, whether of voluntary choice, or for debt, or for 
crime. 

11th, The release, as to possessions of lands, and 
of houses not within a walled city, v, 10, 13, 23, 28. 
The house within a walled city that had been sold, and 
not redeemed within a year, remained to him that 
bought it, v. 30, differing herein from houses in villages, 
v. 31, while the cities and houses of the Levit.es were 
redeemable at any time, v. 32, and could not be alien¬ 
ated for ever, but returned also at the jubilee, v. 33, 
while the field of the suburbs of their cities could not 
be sold, v. 34. 

12th, The complex ends served by the jubilee. 1. 
Rest to the land. 2. The prevention of the oppression 
of the poor in their subjective condition. 3. A check 
against the accumulation of worldly possessions. 4. 
The security of the marked possession from being alien¬ 
ated, through folly or poverty, longer than fifty years. 
5. The preservation of the distinction «f their families, 
as well as of their possessions, by mean v of their gene¬ 
alogical records. 6. The distinct predication of the 
line of the.descent of Christ. 7. Some use in the com¬ 
putation of time. 8. While it prevented perpetual 
bondage and captivity, it typified the liberty that was 
to be wrought out by Christ, in its blessedness, variety, 
suitableness, and subjects participant. 

Besides these regular, daily, weekly, monthly, yearly, 
and circulating third yearly, seventh yearly, and fiftieth 
yearly, which were stated, there were also occasional or¬ 
dinances, as at the cleansing of a leper, Lcvit. xiv. 19, 
the purification of a woman after child-bearing, ch. xii. 
and other things, together with the various Divinely- 
appointed rites applicable to each; among which were 
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burnt-offerings, sin-offering, for sin against God,^peace- 
offerings, offerings for ignorance, trespass-offerings, 
free-will-offerings, as prescribed, Levit. ch. i. ii. iii. iv. 
v. vi., and mentioned, ch. vii. 37 ; together with office¬ 
bearers, prophetical, priestly, and kingly, which we will 
find through the Divine institution at large, all instruc¬ 
tive of the authority, majesty, -holiness, wisdom, and 
grace of Jehovah, and in subserviency to the real spirit¬ 
ual welfare of bond servants, and all resulting in the 
glory of God. 

One covenant, Deut. xxix. 1,10—22,26, in which are 
comprehended, its name, the manner of its being made, 
its contents, tenure, subjects, and administration, said 
to be another besides the one at Horebor Sinai, Exod. 
xxtv. 1—8, and included it. This, Exod. xxiv. 1—-8, 
is called the one at Horeh, because of Mount Sinai 
being in the wilderness of Horeb. 

Covenant is a term of relation, and had its date in 
time immemorial. The first time that it is mentioned 
is Gen. ix, 9, where it is mentioned as a thing known 
and understood. 

Among men it implies mutual consent, mutual in¬ 
terest, mutual obligation, and in part it arises from 
mutual proposal. Covenant with God is in some re¬ 
spects the same, and in some not; but it always signi¬ 
fies a state of agreement, friendship, and peace, Deut. 
vii. 2. 

As to the manner of its being entered into by God; 
he, nnrequested by man, unalterably designing to be¬ 
stow undeserved favour on him, and to do it in a cove¬ 
nant-relation and in a way becoming himseif, of ma¬ 
jesty and grace, says, “ I do,” Gen. ix. 9, “ I 
will,” v. 11, ch. xvii. 2, 7,9, “ My covenant is with 
thee,” v. 4; and, expressing the unaltc-rableness of his 
design and the stability of his covenant, says, “ I have 
made a covenant,” Ps. Ixxxix. 3,28, Ezek. xvi. 3—8. 
Yea, he calls it “ My covenant,” Gen. ix. 9. ch. xvii. 
7, before its contents are made known, and says, “ f 
will establish.” Even in recovering from backsliding 
he says, “ I will allure,” Hosea ii. 14, and, “ I will 
betreth,” v. 19; and thus, his revealed design being ac- 
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coraprmicd by his covenant-hand of grace, there is the 
sweet experience, “Thoushalt know the Lord," v, 20, 
Ezek. xvi. 60, 62. His revealed authority and favour, 
thus sweetly combined, obtain the acquiescence to close 
with God, in the doing of which, the soul says, “The 
Lord is my God," “ my portion,” Ps. xvi. ‘i, Jer. iii, 
24; and herein is fulfilled, Ezek. xvi. 8, “ I entered 
into covenant with thee,and thou becamestmine;"called 
“ avouching," Beut. xxvi. 17, leading to express this 
exercise of closing with God by ratified consent, by 
promise, yea, swearing, and committing to writing, in¬ 
dividually in secret, and jointly in public, according to 
circumstances, with the Divine approbation, and marks 
thereof; leading also to observe all God’s institutions, 
according to his appointment, for carrying into effect 
his covenant design in the communication of eternal 
life, in its beginning and increase, until the person or 
persons be ushered into eternal glory. 

Indeed, before the fall, God’s transaction with Adam 
substantially contained ail that is in a covenant. We 
do not, to be sure, read of Adam’s expressing his con¬ 
sent by words. But since his condition required ac¬ 
quiescence from the authority and favour of God, there 
is not the least room to doubt that, his whole soul being 
perfect, it did with God’s will herein fully acquiesce; 
and Adam’s silence implied this. Noah did not ex¬ 
press his acquiescence by words, nor were his numer¬ 
ous posterity, who were to be the subjects, required to 
comply in heart, nor to express this L words; and the 
want of this in Adam’s case is no proof of the transac¬ 
tion not being that of a covenant. In the cases of 
Adam and Noah, they considered the declaration of 
God to be in reality and truth, and when words on their 
part were not required, silence was the effept and proof 
of reverence. The reality of the transaction with Adam 
beiDg federal, and including also his posterity, is evi¬ 
dent from their sharing in the effects of the fall as well 
as he. The equity of the Divine administration in in¬ 
cluding them along with him is also evident; for had he 
stood, which he was able to do, they would all have 
shared! in theblessed fruits, andnotone of thembut'would 
have applauded the sovereign administration, acquiesc- 
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iiig therein, and now that he fell, it is equally just that 
they share in his loss. 

In the covenant with Noah, Gen. ix. 9, the favour 
was forbearance in a covenant way, or from God in his 
covenant relation, and the covenant respected the dif¬ 
ferent species of the inhabitants of this whole globe, as 
to space, and the duration of this world in its present 
state, as to the extent of time; and the declaration be¬ 
ing given by a God of truth, demanded and received 
faith, which consisted in acquiescence in his will and 
trust in his verity; and, as a sign of his remembering his 
covenant, he appointed his bow in the cloud. 

Towards Abraham, Gen, xii. 2, 3, 7, it was by pro¬ 
mise, without the mention of covenant, aud observe the 
effect of this; in v. 8, we are told he budded an altar. 
Ch. xiii. 17, was by promise. In ch. xv.l—5, this receiv¬ 
ed fasti), v. 6. But there is something in this verse ex- 
, passive of more than believing the declaration or pro¬ 
mise. It is not said that Abram believed the word 
of the Lord, though that would have been true; but 
Abram’s faith reached briber, acquiescing in the 
Lord himself; and this . connexion with faith in the 
premise, especially in c , xii. 3, “ In thee shall all 

families of the earth be blessed ;” including the descent 
of the Messiah from him, which was counted to Abram 
for righteousness. After a confirmation being given by 
the Lord, in condescension to Abram, of his seed inhe¬ 
riting the promised land, ch. xv. 8, which was a part 
of what was promised, it is said, v. 18, “ In that same 
day the Lord made a covenant with Abram, saying, 
Unto thy seed have I given this land," which was just 
expressive of his unalterable design. In the progress 
of the transaction of making the covenant, there were 
sacrifices appointed by God, v. 9, and complied with 
by Abram, v. 10, dividing in the midst the heifer, the 
goat, and the ram; laying the pieces opposite, betwixt 
which the smoking furnace and the burning lamp 
passed, v. 17. 

In process of time, in the administration of the cove¬ 
nant at Sinai, Esod. xxiv. 3, Moses rehearsed unto the 
people the words of the Lord, including his injunctions, 
to all of which the people promised obedience. Then 
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Moses wrote the words of the Lord, v. 4, for their pre¬ 
servation ; not only as an evidence of the transaction 
and the obligation Israel was under, but to show the 
various parts of their duty, and it wa3 out of this that 
Nehemiab, ch. is. 3, read, and to which the church had 
ever afterwards recourse. One thing very observable 
in this important transaction at Sinai is, that Moses 
rose early in the morning, v. 4, an exercise that the 
Lord ordinarily leads unto when he is to admit to near 
access. After rearing the altar, with pillars in number 
according to the twelve tribes, v. 4, and offering burnt- 
offerings, and sacrificing peace-offerings of these victims, 
Moses put one half of the blood in basins, and the 
other half he sprinkled on the altar. Here there were 
sacrifices as well as in Gen. xv. 9, where there was a 
dividing, as Jer, xssiv. 18. At Sinai, Exod. xxiv. 7, 
Moses read the book of the covenant to the people, to 
which they by words expressed their consent, saying, 
“ All that the Lord hath said we will do, and be obedi¬ 
ent,” v, 7, as v. 3. f Beut. v. 27, refers to Exod. xx. 
19, where the people, through fear, requested the com¬ 
munication of God’3 will to be through the medium of 
Mosc-s, to which God condescended ; so. that this in 
Exod. xxiv., yea, and all intimation subsequent to cl), 
xx. 19, wcw through the medium of Moses, who gave 
the body of injunction, and was succeeded by Joshua 
and other prophets, theUrim and Thummim beingfor the 
same end. At Sinai there was also sprinkling,Exod. xxiv. 
5, with half of the blood put, into the basins, as Heb. 
ix. 19, where we are informed that the book, as welias 
the people, was sprinkled, and that there were water, 
scarlet wool, and hyssop, used by Moses, saying, v. 20, 
“ This is the blood of the testament which God hath 
enjoined unto you," which, in Exod. xxiv. 8, reads, 
“ Behold the blood of the covenant which the Lord 
hath made with you concerning all these words,” so 
that the blood was of a twofold signification ; the one 
respecting God, as a sign of his favour being in its 
channel, through the blood of Christ, typified bv these 
sacrifices, and by the sheding of his blood, there was 
his death, whereby all the blessings of the covenant 
were made over, scaled, and secured unto men, Heb. 
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ix* 16, 17, Matt, xxvi. 7 The other signification de- 
noted by the blood being - inkled on the people, was 
a sign of their acquiescence in God’s covenant, and the 
obligation they were under to what he required, Hob. 

hr. 20. Respecting the blood in this two-fold signi¬ 
fication, it is mentioned in Exod. xxiv. 8, and cailed 
“ the blood of the covenant which the Lord hath made 
with you concerning all these words comprehending 
what he had promised to bestow, and what he had en¬ 
joined on the people. To this covenant and the blood 
there is allusion in Zech. ix. 11. In Heb. ix. 15, the 
term “ new testament,” is the covenant under the new- 
testament dispensation, fulfilled by Christ, for the be¬ 
hoof even of those under the former administration of 
the covenant, which was called “ the first testament,” 
v. 15, 18. This making of covenant by sacrifice seems 
also to be alluded to, Ps. 1. 5. This entering into co¬ 
venant is required, Deut. xxix. 12, for which Israel 
were assembled, v. 2. 

Besides the simple averment, Exod, xxiv. 3,7, there 
is mention of swearing, Isaiah xlv.23, alluded to, Rom. 
x. 10,with the mouth, and referred to, ch. xiv.10, Philip. 

ii, 10, 11. The Lord sware also, Gen. xxii. 16, that 
Abraham’s seed should be as numerous as the stars of 
heaven, and-that, through his seed, in Christ, all na¬ 
tions of the earth should be blessed, v. 18, Heb. vi. 13 
—18, to make all the blessings of the covenant sure to 
the heirs of promise. Sait was used for meat to give a 
relish, and to preserve from putrefaction and decay, and 
the durability of the covenant is signified by its being 
called, Ntmi. xviii. 19, “ a covenant of salt," express¬ 
ing thereby its incorruptibility and duration; yea, 
Christ is the sum of the covenant, and is called the 
covenant, Isaiah xlii. 6, and upon sending him Zaehu- 
sias sings, Luke i. 67—73. By his covenant also, God 
established Israel a people unto himself, Deut. xxix. 
13, 

All ordinances, in their matter and manner of adminis¬ 
tration and those by whom they were administered, 
comprehending the prophetical, priestly, and kingly 
offices, were from God in his new-covenant relation, 
and were intended to carry into effect his originally ex- 
’ x 
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pressed design. All after promises were just promises 
of the covenant, though not called by this name. 

In this revelation of God in his blessed being and 
will in the administration of the covenant, he proposed 
himself a3 the object of esteem, adoration, worship, 
obedience, and delight, in the observation of the whole 
of his revealed will, in its several parte, each for its re¬ 
spective end. The doctrines comprehending his being 
and our relation to him, both before and after the fall, 
and what we are liable to thereby, am! the way of re¬ 
covery through the mutual concurrence of God in his 
blessed persons, each in his respective part in the work 
of redemption, were to bring us to believe and to em¬ 
brace his call. The law in its precept and penalties, 
with those by whom it was to be administered, were 
chiefly intended to direct, restrain, and convince. The 
institution of 1m grace, and those by whom these were 
to be dispensed, according to design and promise, were 
to convey grace to enable to embrace and obey. Thus, 
his revealed will in all these respects, with the rest of 
his record, by history, or making known his design, 
were from himself in the same character, and to be mu¬ 
tually subservient for the same uniform end. Herein 
the Church had him exhibiting sin in its guilt and filth, 
and himself essentially holy; and yet, in a plan of grace 
receiving men into his favour, ami still maintaining the 
holiness of his nature, and the honour of his law; 
abundant in forbearance and in forgiveness, affording 
light, leading., holiness, protection, comfort, recovery 
from backsliding, the restoration of his favour in the 
smiles of his face, and in his tenderness giving warning 
against the evil of sin, and against seduction, and giv¬ 
ing deliverance at last into rest and blessedness com¬ 
plete. 

All after covenanting was just God, in the administra¬ 
tion of In's covenant, sometimes annexing institutions, 
changing the manner of administration, promising a 
new heart, Jerem. xxxi. 32, or the putting of his law 
in their inward parts, and writing them on their hearts, 
promising to continue to be their God, and to preserve 
them to be his people. Here what is called the mak¬ 
ing of the covenant, v. 31, is just the communication of 
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grace, v. 33, expressive of the insufficiency of the law 
written on the tables of stone; v/ith other privileges, 
a3 time hatl mournfully shown. In v. 35—37, is ex¬ 
pressed the unalterableness of his covenant-design. 
In Levif, xsvi, 42, confession is required, and upon 
this v/e have the promise of acceptance. In Hosca 
si. 8, his unwillingness to give up his people is most 
affectionately expressed. But covenanting at first, or 
even the renewing of this, after its being broken by 
the Church, under either the former or the present 
dispensation, was never considered as a reward, or as 
meritorious of the blessings the covenant contained, 
though ignorance, or rather malignity, has so asserted. 
The recovery of persons, individually and jointly, has 
been accompanied with the renewal of their covenant 
with God, which the history of the Church, in the 
Scriptures, and also since these were finished, abun¬ 
dantly shows. 

The contents, tenor, subjects, and administration 
of the covenant, I already adverted to on circumcision, 
which was a bringing externally into covenant, Gen. 
xvii. 10, and extended to the stranger, v, 12, 17. 
Since I then noticed that strangers were subjects, my 
principal reason for. mentioning the covenant anew is, 
because God in his condescension recognises strangers 
anew, Deut. xxix.,10—25, “Wjth hint that standeth 
here, and also with him that is not here with us this 
day.” For his condescension herein we may celebrate 
him, as we ought for all his condescension to the fallen 
sons of men, Ps. cxiii. 5, 1 Sam. ii. 8. As I formerly 
mentioned on circumcision, the covenant ran, “I will be 
a God to thee, and to thy seed after thee; and I will 
give unto thee, and to thy seed after thee the land of 
Canaan and that herein they had God in his being, 
person, perfections, purposes, and ways, including his 
relations'of father, redeemer, husband, guide, rock, 
high tower, buckler, and shield ; which was just the ex¬ 
hibition of himself, suited to the varying circumstances 
of n<*ed, Heb. vi. 14, “Blessing I will bless thee.” In 
this covenant, as I formerly mentioned, he engaged to 
give a new heart, Jerem. xxxi. 33, Ezek. xxxvi. 28, 
which is just what Christ says is absolutely necessary 
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to render fit for entering the kingdom . f heaven, John 
in, 3, 5, and consists in regeneration or begun holiness, 
and sanctification or holiness perfected, by means of 
■ word and ordinances, to the observation of which the 
Church was so frequently and strictly enjoined, Levit, 
sxvi. Deut. xxviii. and to the doing of which there was 
such encouragement,Prov. viii. 1—35, by promise to this 
end, followed by warning, v. 36; and to which end he 
also makes providences, prosperous, and adverse,to con¬ 
tribute in carrying into effect ht3 blessed design. Tire 
penalty, Levit. xxvi. 14—39, Deut. xvii.2,7, ch. xxviii. 
15—68, and elsewhere, was from God in the same rela¬ 
tion, and for the same end. 

From these privileges what inducement to take hold 
oi God’s covenant, full of blessings, free and accessible, 
by those who were the seed of Abraham, and those who 
-were not, Isaiah lvi, 3—8 ; with encouragement most 
abundant, in language most kind. What a privilege, 
and how does the church plead upon it, Dent, iv, 31, 
Ps. Ixxiv. 1—5; and the relation in its fruits, “ The 
red of thine inheritance which thou hast redeemed 
and Isaiah Ixiii, 16, eh. sliv. 21, ch. xlvi. 4, Ps. Ixxx. 
l,Ps. ev. 6—45, giving warning, Deut. xxxi. 16—20, 
recovery, Jer. xxxii. 26, Isaiah ix. 21, &c.,a covennnt- 
God that keeps truth to all generations, rich in mercy, 
and ready to forgive, Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7, 10, in revela¬ 
tion and in sweet, experience in the realizing thereof. 
This is his worthyname,and continues to be his memorial 
to all generations. In Hosea xiv. 1, there is by God an 
owning of the relation, and a call to them to return, 
with directions as to the way in which they would be 
acceptable; while ch. xi. 8, 9, showed his unwillingness 
to give them up, 2 Chron. xxx. 8,9, Deut. xxx. 1—10, 
Micah vii. 18—20. 

Prayer, 1 Kings viii. 28—38, 2 Chron. vi. 19—29. 
In Solomon’s prayer, 1 Kings viii. 43, 2 Chron. vi. 32, 
the stranger is recognised, and this prayer respects 
things public and private, 1 Kings viii, 38, 2 Chron, 
vi. 29, ch, xx. 9, and is heard by the Lord, 1 Kings is, 
3, 2 Chron. vii, 1, “The glory of the Lord filled the. 
housev. 15, verified, Ps.cvi, 44. What a privilege 
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is this, when we consider our need of forgiveness, -of 
holiness, light, comfort, sympathy, &c.; and also the 
abundance, yea, the Aches of abundance that there is 
with the Lord, who is near to all that call upon him in 
truth, and who encourages us to draw near that we may 
obtain mercy, and find grace to help in the time of need ? 
Heb. iv. 16. And what a loss do they sustain, who 
enjoy not this gracious supernatural relation to him ; for, 
lie that eometh unto God must believe of him, in his 
being and gracious character, Heb. xi. 6; 41 How shall 
they cal! on him of whom they have not heard ?” Rom. 
x. 14. O what do people need for themselves, relations, 
and the church, and what fulness thereof with God. 
and what encouragement to come to him is afforded by 
the revelation of him in his gracious character, having 
opened up a way at such expense, whereby he may ad¬ 
mit creatures of our race into his favour, family, ar.d 
.presence, without infringing his justice; verified in the 
sweet experience of many, of some of whom there is 
record, as, Moses, Jacob, Hannah, Samuel, David, 
Jeremiah, &c .; a rock, a present help in time of trouble. 
“ 0 Lord thou drawest near unto me.; in the day that 
I called upon thee thou saidst fear hot,*' &c. Ps. vi. 9, 
Pa. xviii. 1—-6, Ps. xxii. \ —24, Ps, xxxiv. 4, Ps. Iv. 
17, Ps. cjcvK 1 — 8, Ps. cxviii. 5, Ps. cxxxviii. 3. 

Cities of refuge, Num. xxxv. 6, 14, 15, Deut. six. 
2—13, cb. xxi. i—9, Luke iii. 4—6, which in what is 
connected therewith may be comprehended in the fol¬ 
lowing particulars:— 

1st, In their aut’. jt, the Lord, Num. xxxv. 1. 

2d, The time and place of their institution, by divine 
appointment, were, while Israel were in the wilderness, 
on their way to Canaan. 

3d, The manner, by charge from the Lord to Moses, 
Num. xxxv. 1, by yvhom the charge was delivered to 
Israel, Deut.xix. 2, in the delivery of which, only three 
cities are mentioned at first, v. 3, then other three v. 9. 

4th, The time of enjoying these cities, when arriving’ 
at Canaan and obtaining it, Deut. xix. 1. 

5th, The respective places for the enjoyment of these 
cities of refuge were, Num. xxxv. 14, three on this side 

X2 
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Jordan, where Moses and Israel then were, v. !, and 
three cities in the land of Canaan, which last three, are 
alluded to m Deut. xix. 2, “ in the midst of thy land*" 
Formerly the altar of God seems to have been an asylum 
Exod. xxi. 14; or else the words, “ thou shall take 
him from mine altar,” had a respect to him who by 
special office served there, meaning that even he should 
he taken from it. 

Hth, The number of these cities of refuge in whole, 
was, Nam. xxxv. 13, 14, 15, six. The forty and eight 
cities, v. 6, were for the Levites, v. 7. 

7th, Their situation, “ on this side Jordan/' Nutn. 
xxxv. 14, and “in the midst of thy land,” Dent, xix, 
with open access to expedite fleeing thither, and per¬ 
haps Lukeiii. 4—6, is in allusion thereunto. 

8th, Their end, to protect from the avenger of blood, 
one who had killed another by accident, unawares, 
without malice or design, Exod. xxi. 13, Num. xxxv. 
11, 15, 22—25, Dent. xix. 4—6; to prevent the exe¬ 
cution of death, until the case was tried by a legal 
process, Num. xxxv. 22—25, and if found not design¬ 
edly done, the slayer was free; while if he were over¬ 
taken and slain by the avenger of blood, the latter 
would have been reckoned guiltless, Deut. xix. 10. 
To these cities, all, even the wilful murderer, might 
flee, yet upon inquiry, and discovery of his guilt, he 
was to have no refuge, Nm. xxxv. 16—21, 30, 31, 
Deut. xix. 11—13. Gen did not allow wilful 
sin, v. 21, “ life for life,” a the jubilee did not 
free such. For murder, no sacrifice was appointed, 
Ps. li. 16. 

9th, The subjects of the privilege of these cities of 
refuge, Num. xxxv. 15, the children of Israel, the 
stranger, and the sojourner 

10th, The time of remaining in these cities of refuge, 
Num. xxxv,25,32, was until the deathof the highpriest. 
But this sparing the slayer, and allowing him to return 
into the land of his possession, was only when his slay¬ 
ing was accidental, v. 22, 23. 

I Itbj The duration of these cities of refuge, and the 
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observation of all Divine injunctions respecting them, 
! Num. xxxv, 29, “ throughout your generations." 

12th, The reason of not allowing the designed slayer 
to pass unpunished, Num, xxxv. 33, because blood de¬ 
filed the land, which could only be cleansed by the 
blood of him that shed it, and because of the Lord’s 
dwelling among Israel, v. 34. The allowing of murder 
to go unpunished has a guilt that lies on a laud, by the 
neglect of the instituted executive power. The manner 
of dealing in the case of the murderer being unknown, 
is described in DeuU xxi. 1 —9, 

Marriage, which, in its origin, author, end, con¬ 
tinuance, rule, effect, the frequent wrong motives, 
the advantages that arise from being herein con¬ 
nected with one that is good, and the disadvantages 
arising from connexion with one that is not good, the 
evil of improper and unnecessary previous intercourse, 
leading to sin and its evil, in itself and in its fruits, on 
parents and children, by parents sinning with one ano¬ 
ther, or with others, before or after marriage, I intend, if 
the Lord will, to make the subject of a small treatise by 
itself; all I shall notice here, therefore, is, that marriage 
is competent to ail classes of mankind. While the an- 
cienteconomy disallowed and punished whoredom, Deut. 
xxii. 21—25, marriage was allowable, Exod, xxi. 4, for 
a bond Hebrew male; yea, for a bond-maid with her 
master, v. 8, or with his son, v, 9, Deut. xxi. 11—13 ; 
1 Chron. ii. 34, a Hebrew daughter with a Gentile male 
servant, v, 35. Rahab, not a bond-servant, but a 
native Gentile, had been married to Salmon, Matt. i. 
5, of the tribe of Judah, v. 3, Luke iii. 32, 33; and 
while she 13 reckoued among the worthies for her faith, 
-Heb. xi. 31, which was the procuring instrument of 
her preservation, James ii. 25, she, in her person and 
posterity, is reckoned amongst those from whom David 
and his Lord did spring. Matt, i. 5, 6. Neither on ac¬ 
count of a state of bond service, nor even of being na¬ 
tive Gentiles, was marriage denied with native Jews, 
if these Gentiles had become church members; Ruth, 
the Moabitess, was married to Boaz, Ruth iv. 13. Those 
in Ezra. is. 2,14,ch. x. 3,19, were natives of Canaan, 
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eh. is. 1, continuing" in abomination, and had not be¬ 
come church members. Neh. xiii, 1,2, refers to Deut. 
xxiii. 1—4, and the continuance of these Canaanites in 
their customs, and the effect thereof in children is ex¬ 
pressed, v, 23, 24, referring to Solomon, v. 26. While 
marriage was thus obtainable, it was enjoyable by pro¬ 
tection, Levit, xx, 10, Num. v. 11—31, Deut. xxii.22. 
Yea, as a privilege for the prevention of sin, she that 
had been guilty before marriage, was to be stoned to 
death, v. 22—24; which showed the Divine displea¬ 
sure against that sin, setting an odium on it, to check 
its commission by both fear and shame. 

Good usage, in the equal administration of justice 
betwixt man and man, by the exercise of retribution in 
righteousness, Exod. xxi.22—26, Levit. xxiv, 17,19— 
22, Num. xxxv. 16, 17. Yea, for the loss of an eye 
or a tooth, the bond-servant obtained his freedom, 
Exod. xxi. 26, 27, Deut. six. 21; and all this accord-' 
ing to truth, Exod. xxiii. 1, 3, 6—8, Deut. i. 16, 17, 
ch. xix. 15—20,ch. xxiv. 17, Lam. iii. 35,36, Mai. iii. 
5; affording protection to the subjective and defence¬ 
less, Exod. xxi. 12, 16, 18-—20, Levit. xxiv. 17,21, 
Num. xxxv. 30—34, Deut. xxiv. Also, instead of 
life being allowed to be taken through caprice, or 
wanton cruelty, precaution was to be taken against dan¬ 
ger, Deut. xxii. 8. Satisfaction for murder was not 
allowed, Num. xxxv. 31. Exod. xxi. 20, declares that 
the master shall not pass unpunished, unless the ser¬ 
vant whom he had smitten shall survive a day or two, 
and Deut, xxy. 1—3, was not for fault in the servant, 
in that character, but for wickedness i and when herein 
the master was guilty, in the punishment he did share. 
Some of these places of scripture contain a threaten¬ 
ing, but this was also a privilege, its end being to pre¬ 
vent sin, and this administration extended “ to any 
man," Exod. xxi. 32, Levit. xxiv. 17. 

Though there was no uncircumcised bond-servant, 
.Gen. xvii. 12, yet upon forbearing from blasphemy, 
Levit. xxiv. 16, and idolatry, Exod, xxii. 20, and by 
externally.observing the Sabbath, Exod. xx. 10, there 
was allowance for GentHes from afar to dwell within the 



boundaries of Israel's territory ; and those had access 
to the hearing of the reading and expounding of the 
law, and to all ordinances in the outer court, though 
they did not become church members by circumci¬ 
sion *, and while they thus dwelt in the dominions of 
Israel, they were called “ strangers within thy gates." 
But the door of the church wa3 as open to these 
as to the seed c4‘ Abraham, and upon their becom¬ 
ing circumcised, they became church members, en¬ 
titled to all church privileges, and bound to observe all 
Divine institutions, along with the rest of the church, 
and were no longer strangers within the gates. So none 
were proselytes who did not submit to the whole of the 
Divine institution. Levit. xvii. 12, 15, is different 
from Deut. xiv. 21. However, those who submitted to 
the three fore-mentioned things, and waited on ordi¬ 
nances in the outer court, might have been called pro¬ 
selytes of the gates; but the circumcised submitted to 
the whole. Of these strangers within the gates, some 
were hired servants to Israel, and some were not. 
Though, while the stranger was without, he was not 
acknowledged by God in a gracious v/ay; yet while the 
door of the church was open, some came in, and upon 
their doing so, God acknowledged them, and required 
the church to own then. Thus for servants, even of 
Gentile extraction, there was admission into the church, 
and to a participation in all the special privileges that 
she did enjoy ; for which there was provision made in 
the covenant bf circumcision with Abraham, Gen. xvii. 
12,13, which was one, in number and in kind, to the 
native seed of Abraham and to Gentiles: and the ex¬ 
tending of it to these Gentiles showed the exuberant 
riches of Divine grace, so that neither Gentilism, nor ser¬ 
vice, bond or free, from a share in the covenant-privi- 
leges did preclude. 

Even the prohibition, Deut. xxiii. 1—3, 8, respect¬ 
ing several characters and classes, with the reasons, 
specifically expressed of some, and of the rest implied, 
did not preclude from admission into the church, nor 
from the means of salvation along with Israel at large. 
While the condition of those referred to in v. 1, pre¬ 
vented posterity, those in v, 2, 3, were to enter in their 



tenth generation, and those in v. 7, in their third. Now, 
the tenth of the three former, and the third of the two 
latter, must have, been dated, not from the time of the 
direction respecting the whole of these classes being 
given, because it is said, v. 3, “ for ever,” which sig¬ 
nifies a standing rule during that dispensation; and so 
the termination of the time, respecting the persons al¬ 
luded to, must ha-o been elated from the admission of 
the parents, by their beco» v ing.proselytes; which shows 
that antecedent to the allowance of the posterity enter¬ 
ing the congregation of the Lo. i. the parents were not 
precluded from the privileges common to Israel in ge¬ 
neral ; and that the congregation here is the congrega¬ 
tion of office-bearers, elders, judges, and rulers, P& 
Ixsxii. 1. Also, while in v. 3, is stated the reason of 
the preclusion of Ammon and Moab; there is no reason 
given for that of these mentioned in v. 2, 7. There is 
only mention of their classes, and while v. 2 was a 
testimony of God’s displeasure at the unlawful way in 
which they were begotten, v. 7 referred to those who 
were out of the church, and had also keen in opposi¬ 
tion, Num. xx\ 14—21, Exod. i. 8—14, ch. v, 6— 
19, ch, xiv. though they had not gone so far as Am¬ 
mon and Moab, who were also illegitimate children. 
For the preclusion of those in v. 1, there is no reason 
given, nor does it respect any particular descent; but 
it respects the character and condition of persons who 
might have been native Israelites, and, therefore, in 
the church and congregation of Israel in general; and 
some might involuntarily have been brought into that 
condition, though perhaps most frequently it was of 
their own consent, by becoming eunuchs, Matt six. 12, 
which also deprived of courage, and* hereby partly ren¬ 
dered unfit to rule. And though bee.-.-uing eunuchs was 
against the law of nature, yet it was to counteract this 
law that was altered and vitiated, and to prevent danger, 
or yet even jealousy; and history informs us of persons 
in the character of eunuchs being employed in waiting 
on princesses, and in very high respect among men, as 
Acts viii, 27.28* Andwe find'a language of tenderness^ 
"kindness, and respect, immediately from the mouth of 
God concerning them, Isaiah Ivi, 3—5, and the con- 
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duct of one, very humane ant' 1 approvable, towards Je¬ 
remiah, ch. xxxviii. 7-—13; and marks of Divine re¬ 
gard towards him, ch. xxxix. 1.5—17. Also, in Acts 
vni, 37, the Ethiopian eunuch was reading, and was 
shown to an object of Divine choice, in the commu¬ 
nication of Divine favour in his conversion. Our Lord 
speaks of eunuchs in language of respect, Matt. six. 
11, 12. From the whole thus observed, whether Deut. 
xxiii. I, was natural, accidental, or designed, the prin¬ 
cipal reason of the preclusion from the assembly or 
- congregation of rulers, appears to have been to show 
that office-bearers were typical, and did not admit of 
natural defects upon that account. Natural defects 
were disallowed in priests, Levit. xxi. 17—23, or detbr- 
uiity in bodily parts, as in the progress hereof we have 
seen that the beasts to be sacrificed were required to 
be without blemish. However, that preclusion was 
not on account of servitude, bond or free, nor did it 
reach Gentiles at large, but was restricted to Ammo¬ 
nites, Moabites, Egyptians, and bastards; and this last 
class might have been of Israelites. This preclusion 
; was a stigma upon all these, but upon persons who were 
; free of the procuring cause, no such correction was 
; laid, nor did it preclude even its subjects from the 
means of salvation with Israel at large, and it only 
lasted during that dispensation ; hence, Acts x, 23, 
** Call no man common or unclean." Yea, very ob- 
| solvable it is what care the Lord shows respecting 
} strangers and servants, bond and free, that they might 
participate with the church, exhibited in the charges 
given to her for the modifying of her conduct towards 
these in their respective characters. Instead of seve¬ 
rity without cause, or without measure, the church was 
directed to look back to what was her own condition in 
Egypt, Deut. xxiii. 7; and the relation of brotherhood 
with Edom, the descendant of Abraham, in order to 
keep from an exercise unnecessary and unbecoming; 
and the children of Edom, or Esau, the brother of 
Jacob, were to be admitted into the congregation in 
, the third generation, and also the Egyptians" / 
Although for preserving the church pure in her ordi¬ 
nances and in her members, there was an appointed 


order, proceeding from the authority, holiness, and 
grace of God, yet, by observing that order, there was 
access to all that, the church did enjoy. While the former 
preclusion was limited as to persons, degree, and dr • 
tion, it did not reach Gentiles at large. A native Gw<- 
tile proselyted, might, in accordance with Dent. xvii. 
14, have become a king. The stranger is one not a 
church member. After the regal government was set 
up, the kingly cilice was by Divine Sovereign autho¬ 
rity made hereditary in the line of David ; but even he 
was half a Gentile, and yet from him did Christ, his 
Lord, descend, and both were of God's cheesing, Ps. 
Ixxviii. 70, 2 Sam. vii. 12—17, Jer. xxxiii. 17—22, 
26, Ps. >i. 6 ; and David in his posterity, upon obedi¬ 
ence, was to ait on the throne for evermore, Ps. cxxxii. 
11. 12, and Christ, whom he typified, continues a king 
for evermore, David's chief captains were also Gen¬ 
tiles. The prophets were of any tribe, and even of 
Gentiles. 

Holiness, righteousness, sovereignty, and wisdom, 
directing the whole of the Divine administration towards 
the Ciiufeh, upon the destruction of the first born of 
Egypt, Exod. xii. 29. and the preservation of Israel, 
the Lord, in a peculiar manner, claimed all the first 
born of Israel, ch. xiii. 2, and gave injunction to the 
keeping of the feast of unleavened bread, ?o comme¬ 
morate this complex dispensation of judgment on the 
Egyptians, and of favour towards the church, v. 3—16. 
Num. viii. 17. Afterwards the priesthood was esta¬ 
blished in Aaron, and his sons in succession, Exod. 
xxix. 9, ch. xl. 12—15. Upon the zeal of the tribe of 
Levi for the Divine glory, ch. xxxii. 26—29, the Lord 
was pleased to appoint the whole of this tribe to the 
service of the temple and tabernacle, Num. iii. 5—13, 
instead of the first horn of Israel, ch. viii. 5 —18, and 
to give to Aaron, who was of the tribe of Levi, the rest 
of thic tribe for assistance, v. 19, l Chron. xxiii. 28, 
29,2 Chron. xxbc; 34 v fur slaying- the sacrifices, ch. 
xxxv. 10—14, and to purify the holy things by pre¬ 
paring the shew bread, and wine, and oil, for the sacri¬ 
fices ; and part of the Levites formed the temple choir, in 
which was music, vocal and instrumental, on wind and 
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I stringed instruments, Ps. Ixxxvii. 7. For his -cal against 
i iewdness, the Lord confirmed tire priesthood in the pos¬ 
terity of Ph inches, the eldest son of Aaron then alive, 
Nurn. a xv. 11—13. Hereby, into the office of the 
priesthood, Israel in general could not have been ad¬ 
mitted, nor even all the tribes of Levi. For the impi¬ 
ous attempt was made, Num. xvi. i—35. Yea, under 
the former dispensation, natural defects rendered even 
Aaron’s sons unfit, Levit. xxi, 17—21 ; and by reason 
of this, or of some moral defect, the office of high priest 
interchanged from the line of Eleazer, the elder branch, 
to that of Ithamar, the younger, for a time, probably 
on account of the wickedness of the sons of Eli, who 
were not permitted to succeed their father, 1 Sam. ii. 
27—35; but it returned to the elder branch in Zadok, 
1 Kings H. 35. However, during the translation, the 
posterity of Phinehas, the son of Eleazer, were in 
the priesthood, though not in the order of high priest, 
so that Num. xxv. )3, remained true. 

Though the land of Canaan was divided to native 
Israelites, and though, for preserving the genealogies 
distinct until the coming of the Messiah, and for the 
tribes inheriting their respective allotments in the pro¬ 
mised land, there was an appointment, Num. xxvi. 33, 
53—56, ch. xxvii. I—11. eh. xxxiii. 54, eh. xxxvi. 

1—12, Levit. xxv. 25—49, Joshua xvii. 3, 6, eh. xiii. 
ch. xiv. 1, 2, Ruth iv. 3, 6, 1 Chron, vii. 25, Job xiii. 
15, Jer. xxxii. 8, yet, according to Deut. xxv, 5, a 
native Gentile having become a believer, could be in¬ 
troduced into the inheritance by marriage. The stranger 
disallowed, is one without the church; and the hus¬ 
band’s brother is a church-member, but not a brother 
by kindred, for the allowance of marriage with such 
would have been contrary to the expressed law, Levit. 
xviii. 16, ch. xx. 21, and have occasioned confusion. 

I Indeed, the first born’s succeeding in the name of the 
I former husband shows that the husbands were brothqis, 
|o 'uoV by bio Gap but by church-relation ; and uncles and 
uncles’ sons are reckoned, Levit. xxv. 47, 49. For, 
to consider Deut, xxv. 5, as referring to brethren by 
the same mother would be to allow confusion. Of these 
being literalbrethrcn, Judah's conduct, Gen. xxxviii. 

Y 



3, 9, was no proof; for he was wrong both in design 
and in conduct, v. IT—26; and Tamar was wrong in 
expectation and desii and guilty of wanton wicked™ 
ness with Judah, and his conduct herein was wrong 
although she had not been his daughter-in-law, v. 15,16. 
The Sadducees, in Mark xii. 18, were in error, v. 24. 
Levit. xviii. 14, does not refer to a literal sister, but one 
by privilege and profession; and adultery with any 
man’s wife was punishable with death, eh. :cx. 11. The 
case of Ruth likewise afforded no proof of this; for al¬ 
though Boaz was a near kinsman, yet he was not a 
brother to her former husband, for he had no brother; 
and her marriage with Boaz showed the aliowablencss 
of such a connexion betwixt a native Gentile proselyte 
and an Israelite, and the attainableness of it with one 
having a possession in the land. The case of Zelophe- 
had’s daughters occasioned an explanation of this law, 
Nura. xxxvi, showing that it related only to families of 
tribes, and allowed a choice, v. 3,4,6—9; and accord¬ 
ingly, these daughters of Zelophehad married their 
father’s brothers' sons, v. 11, descendants of Manasseh, 
v. 12, one of the sons of Joseph, ch, xxvi, 28. 

While some might have been brought into inheritance 
by the law promulgated in Deut. xxv. 5, the Lord was 
careful that those whose condition was otherwise should 
have provision by the gleanings of the fields, which was 
declared to be for the stranger and sojourner. At any 
rate, Gentiles sojpurning among the Israelites wanted 
nothing necessary. While the latter possessed the land 
the Gentiles could have of the produce for money; an 
inheritance is not always best, and the want of it in 
their case was only the nf that which came to 
Israel as it does to many, and is not considered as what 
all are entitled to. it is not the want of possessions 
for bond-servants in tire colonies that is the matter of 
complaint, but the want of what is equal and right, 

Along with thp.reakof the church servants, bond and 
free, Hebrew and Gentile, home-born, and sojourners, 
and strangers, strangers who were proselyted had, by 
way of privilege, one ordinance, in a participation of 
sacrifices, offerings, and feasts, and One law, and one 
manner of law, as to the observance of all ordinances, 
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statutes, and Institutions, with reference to Divine wor¬ 
ship. And even such of these sojourners as were not 
proselyted participated in the benefits of the cities of 
refuge, and in an equal administration of justice be¬ 
tween man and man, without exemption upon account 
of being strangers or sojourners. While it was for sin 
that the fore-mentioned destruction was inflicted, Beut. 
xx. Num. xxsi. ch, xxv., so in the Lord’s manner of 
dealing towards his church and towards strangers, are 
shown this equity and goodness, along with his holiness, 
and thereby the goodness of the statutes or judgments 
of his mouth; and it was for disobedience of these that 
he threatened and inflicted the severe judgments of his 
hand. 

Wages.—Even respecting pecuniary things the reli¬ 
gion of the Hebrews disallowed them from depriving 
any of that which was just and right. The using of a 
labourer’s work without paying him his wages was 
threatened, Jer. xxii. 13, Mai, iii. 5. The reaping of 
the fields without wages being afforded, had a cry that 
j entered the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth, James v, 5, 3, 
Col. iv. 3. That hired servants received wages is evi- 
j dent from Levit. xix. 13, Deut. xxiv. 14, 15. Here is 
[ no mention of wages in kind, nor in quantity; and yet 
f wages were given to bond-servants, and the absence of 
a ll mention hereof »3 no proof that they did not receive. 
That bond-servants were remunerated appears to have 
f-een the case ’also from Levit. xxv. 49, because, if 
through poverty the Hebrew was sold unto the stranger, 
how could he have redeemed himself unless he received 
wages, and more than was sufficient for his support. 
To be sure he received the price given for him upon his 
being bought; yet, if it was through pressing poverty, 
or to pay his debt, that he was reduced to this necessity, 
a part at least, if not the whole of the price, was re- 
- qnired to defray the debt.' And, besides, if it was not 
customary for heathen bond-servants to receive wages 
from their Hebrew roasters, how could it happen that 
wages should be given by those who were not only ori¬ 
ginally Gentiles, but perhaps continued so still. Also, 
all male members were required not only to attend 



thrice in the year at the place which the Lord himself 
should choose to place his name, Deut. xvi. 16, 17, but 
also to bear a part in supplying the priests, which is 
called “ not appearing empty before the Lord,” v.,16; 
aad, without something more than food and raiment, 
bond-servants could not have done this. “ Worth a 
double hired servant,” Bout. xv. 18, does not imply 
that this doable value was on account of the. want of 
wages, but because of the time, six years, double three 
years, and seems to intimate that the wages were the 
same for both these periods, Deut. xiv. 28, Levit. xxv. 
50,53. Yea, Israel in Egypt had flocks, Exod. x. 26. 
Bond-servants differed from hired servants, not so much 
in the work or the remuneration as in the duration; 
and according to the different terms of agreement did 
the servant receive his wages. Bond-servants had re¬ 
ward according to the terms and tenure on which they 
were obtained. If it was by voluntarily selling them¬ 
selves they knew what they had to expect, and if little 
constant current, they had the move at first, if they 
were sold for crime they had it to view as the cause. 
However, by Divine appointment they were not allow¬ 
ed to want what was necessary, while their employ¬ 
ment was various, consisting partly in the hewing of 
wood, the drawing of water, and the tending of cattle, 
Joshua ix. 21,23, 27. What a number of strangers 
were in the laud of Israel in Solomon’s time, we see by 
2Chron. ii. 17,18. 

Good usage, sympathetic, kind, and discreet. 

1st, By Divine command. The giving of the law, for 
the receiving of which there was such a preparation, Ex. 
six. 10—21, and in the delivery of which there were 
such striking attestations of Divine majesty and power, 
ch. xx. 18, was followed with marks of Divine notice 
and care from the same fountain of majesty, with di¬ 
rections to the church,-especrslly to those In authoiityi 
respecting strangers and servants in their subjective, 
destitute, or helpless condition, Exod. xxi.l—11 ;how 
to obtain servants, male and female, and how to use 
them.ch. xxii,21,22,notto vex nor oppress a stranger, 
nor to afflict any widow or fatherless child; with marks 


of ins notice, v. 23, 24. In ch. xxiii, 9, Israel are 
commanded not to oppress a stranger, and as an in¬ 
ducement to this they are directed to it from principles 
of affection, from severe past experience, Levit. xix. 
33, 34, with an interposition of the majesty, and the 
relation of him from whom the command proceeded. 
In Dent. x. 12—19, there is a command to love the 
stranger, the reasonableness of the duty arising from 
the authority, propriety, and relation of him that en¬ 
joined it, and from the consideration of the sovereignty 
of his love, and the condescension of him in his grace; 
his impartiality, and the need of inward circumcision 
of heart, which was signified by that which was outward 
in the flesh, and from a view of him taking actual ac¬ 
count of the helpless, resenting injury, Ps. Ixviii. 4, 5; 
proposing this his concern as a ground of hope for the 
helpless and the oppressed, and as an example and 
motive for inducement, reminding Israel of their former 
condition, &c.. In Dent, xxiii. 7, Israel are forbidden 
improper feelings towards Edom, because of brother¬ 
hood, and towards an Egyptian, having been strangers in 
his land. Oppression of a poor hired servant, whether 
a brother or a stranger, is forbidden, Deut. xxiv. 14,17, 
IS ; and ako the perverting the judgment of the 
stranger or the fatherless, or the taking of a widow’s 
raiment for pledge, with a call to remember their own 
former condition,and what the Lord had done in redeem- 
ingthem.and his reasonable authority to command equity 
and kindness towards strangers. For perverting the 
judgment of the stranger,fatherless, and widow, a curse 
was to be pronounced, to the righteousness of which all 
thepeople were to say. Amen,Deut. xxvii.19. An escap¬ 
ed servant was not to be delivered to his former master, 
Deut, xxiii. 15, 16. Israel were required to relieve a 
poor brother, or a stranger, or a sojourner, Levit. xxv. 
3/5. Liberality is also commanded, Levit, xix.9,10, ch. 
xxiii. 22, Deut. xiv. 29, ch. xv. 7, 8, ch. xxiv.'l9—21, 
by leaving the gleanings of the fields and vineyards, 
ia language of sympathy, tenderness, and compassion, 
similar to that formerly used respecting strangers ; and 
the good arising from obedience to the command of God 
herein, to be returned into their own bosom by the Bi- 
y 2 
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vine countenance blessing the works of their hands, 
os a mark of his regard to this exercise, in the fulfil¬ 
ment of his promise, given as an encouragement, Deut, 
xiv. 29. Divine ears was afterwards shown for bond- 
servants, Jer. xxxiv, 8—22, and Zech. vii. 8—14. For 
shutting the ears contrary to the command of God 
against the cry of the poor and needy, judgment came 
from him upon the transgressors, and in their trouble 
he refused to hear their cry. "While a stranger was one 
not lineally descended from Abro" . and who had no 
inheritance by gift for an unalier possession, Gen. 
-\ii.‘ 1, ch. xxiii. 4, ch. xxxviii. 1, * . v. 11, Ps, cxiv. 1, 

Acts vii. 5, ch. xiii. 7, fatherless and widow signify 
and comprehend the helpless and the defenceless, and 
herein the case of the stranger is included, Ps. xli. 1— 
3. 2. In experience voluntarily given by those of the 
church to some very worthy, Gen. xv, 2, 3, ch. xxiv. 2 
—30, ch. xxxix. 6—8, ch. xli. 38, 44, all discovering 
traits of kindness on the part of masters. By the good 
condition of servants they might well have said, “ I 
love my master and his house," Deut. xv. 16. In ch. 
xxv. 2, 3, beating was not restricted to a state of ser¬ 
vitude, but was a part of the common law for crime in 
the wicked *, and when the master was guilty, in'this 
punishment he did share. Even by heathen masters 
and heathen kings great favour and respect were shown 
to some of the church, as to Joseph, and to Daniel, 
because of their being good, on account of which, re¬ 
gard in Divine superintendence was shown, Gen. xxxix. 
1—6, 21—23, ch. xl. 4, ch. xli. 37—44, &e. Daniel, 
ch. vi. 18—28 ; and Joseph, a stranger and bond-ser¬ 
vant at first, and Daniel, a stranger though not a bond- 
servant, were both good men and profitable to these 
kings and to others; and how were Joseph and Daniel 
what they were but by religion, which is absolutely ne¬ 
cessary: for poor West Indian slaves, for the salvation 
of their own souls, each of which is of more value than 
all the fruits and all the mines that these colonies con¬ 
tain, as was shown by the price naid for the redemp¬ 
tion of the soul by urn. whose is t&e earth and the ful¬ 
ness thereof, and by the means appointed for the ap¬ 
plication of this redemption, the retarding of the pro- 




grass and success of which means he surely will resent, 
and the furtherance of which he surely will bless; and 
of delay, the oppressed, perishing condition of these poor 
slaves does not admit. In the cases alluded to a bond- 
servant or a stranger was not looked upon as of another 
species, incapable of improvement or of enterprise. 

In tracing the Divine administration, I have observed 
the Divine care so constantly shown, recognising bond- 
servants, requiring that in all privileges they should 
participate with the church, and where there was any 
preference it was to Hebrews because of brotherhood; 
and this requires favour from West Indians to African 
Gentiles. The privileges of bond-servants under the 
ancient economy were not abridged by Christ nor his 
apostles under the new. Gal, iii. 26—29, Col. iii. 11. 

The whole order that I have observed, as to the way 
of obtaining bond-servants, and U3ing them, is the ap¬ 
pointment of the self-existent peerless majesty of Hirn 
whose kingdom is over all, and whose authority none 
can decline, and whose will is displeasing only to those 
who are depraved and perverse, just because they are 
ill themselves, but on which account, present obliga¬ 
tion to the precept of the law, or subjection to the 
penalty in case of disobedience, they cannot evade. 

As in the former paragraph Mercator allows modern 
slavery to be irreconcileable to the principles of huma¬ 
nity and natural justice, so here, it appears to be con¬ 
trary to Divine institution, unwarrantable by Divine 
authority, statute, or dispensation, and contrary to Di¬ 
vine justice in the government of the supreme rukr, 
and to holiness in him in his nature and ways. 

Since for the existence of modern slavery no warrant 
can be drawn from the word of God, which will try us 
all at last whether we will or not, and which directs U3 
to Christ, and how to walk in him ; so what I have here 
said respecting slavery will equally apply to every place 
where it does exist, and to ail legislative powers by 
whom it is authoritatively allowed. 

Three numbers of Blackwood’s Magazine were Bent 
me, containing four letters relative to the British Colo¬ 
nies, by James M'Queen, Esq., Glasgow. The first of 
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iJ> . fchssj?Jte$ters is in -No, cteii. pp*: ssgd~-£5$r the second - 
is r in :No. chavuCp,. i 86. . The third Tetter is; In ’ she ■ 
same No. pp, 187—213 ; the fourth h in;No.:dxsvaii,- 
- - 'pp.:^64-r-466», The.pages. of these several letters ba-lS 
leg different in number, in-.referring't,o any passage in-, 
either* it will be sufficient for me to mention the page, 

: Impp.,193, 2 . 3j M‘Queers says, “'Amongst. the-He- -/■■; 
brews, God’s chosen people, personal slavery ; always 
. existed; -while , 1 it. may be observed, that the laws of , 
Moses merely regulated .a state of society which had 
previously existed in every country; as may be seen by I 
looking into the history of Abraham, and the people add 
princes, contemporary with him. Slavery amongst the 
Hebrews was of two’kinds, temporary and perpetual. 
The j&isi? state was the servitude of Hebrew to Hebrew, 
apd which: was limited to the year of jubilee following 
the commencement of his, bondage, on which year he 
was dismissed free; but if his master had given him a 
female slave to wife, he could not take his wife; nor the ■ 
children by he? with him. They remained the property , 
of the master. So strongly did the Hebrew legislator 
, and law guard property : in right of inheritance, that the 
indisnluble ceremony of marriage was, I believe, never 
performed to slaves; but the union which' took,place, 
betwixt them- was that concubinage.,which existed - 
amongst the Jews, not in itself immoral, .but which; in 
law, gives no legal right to the children to inherit any 
property in absolute, right, . , 

- ■** bet me quote the law, the words and command of a 
Jehovah himself from Mount SinaiIf thou buy 
an Hebrew servarifc, six years he shall serve ; and in 
the seventh he shall go out free for nothing. If-he : 
came in by him self, he shall go out by himself. If he 
were married, then his wife shall go out with him. If ' 
his master have-given. him a wife, and she have bom 
sons or daughters 5 the, wife and her children shall be i 
her master’s, and he shall go. out by himself. And if. 
the servant shall plainly say, Iiovemymastervmy wife; 
and my children* 1-will.not go out free: Then his mas¬ 
ter, shall bringrbim unto the judges i he shall alsobring 
him to fhedoor or .the door-post, and his master shall 7 ; 
•. tiqnDdris .’ear.throngh.with. dn ; aw) j add he shall serve 



him'.for ever/’Esod. ski;.2—6,- that -ist/lie shall'be:. his - * 
bondman for ever. ' ..: 

V Perpetual servitude amongst the Hebrews' was '■fe~' 

■ itrictM to the purchase.of the Heathen arcuncHhem/- 
^ 'and, of the' children' J 0 'f'strangers-.settled 'uhdOr "their go» : ' 
■^vpnmenfc.; and which individuals,, so-purchased^ .with 
ail their descendants, became by law the : master^ pro- 
, petty -^* 4 his moneys in absolute rights for ever. ?: 

us adduce the law itself i~£ Both thy bond-men; 

•: .ahcT thy hohd-ri'iaids, which thou shait: hav 6 / :, shatlbe of' 
heathemfhat are round, about you; Of them shallv 
" ye buy bond-men and bond-maids. Moreover, of the 
children of the strangers that do sojourn among you, 

; of them shah yefeuy/and of their families that are 
%i£h you- which they begat in your land; and they 
shall be ybur possession; And ye shall false them'as 
. as inheritance for your children after you, to inherit 
them; for a! possession, they shall be your bond-men for 
ever; hut over your brethren, the children of Israel, ye 
, shall not rule one over another with rigour/ Levit. xxv. 

44~~46'. ( And if a man smite his servant, or his maid. 

=* with a rod, and he die under his- hand; -Be ehali be 
surely punished. Kotwithstanding, if he 60ntratie ; a 
^ day or two, Be shall hot be punished^ for He is'his 
:mdph 3 f;v.:'And W. a- man smite the eye of his servant, or 
the- eye of his maid, that it perish ; he shall let hiih go 
free for his eye’s sake/ E&odi; xki;: $Q,'£l f '-%Bi f ; i$ce _ 
express law of the Almighty having thus fixed the "legal' 
slave his property :in absolkte tight t it follows that such 
' a state of civil society was neither contrary to ms. law/ 
nor morally wrong in his f sight, l^e bphdmah thus 
legally constituted property,' the Becalogue," eternal as’ 
its authority, unchangeable as'its judge,'gnaMsi hlopg 
with every other species of property jandthis great and 
unchangeable moral law applies equally ’'.to- whateverf 
the law, of any country 6 r people/-in; 

. mitiBS property, as it did to the Jews. Thislaw/deUver.* : 
cd by Jehovahfroth: Sihai/amidst earthquake/thund • 

and flame; my anti-colonial opponents 1 will surely:ac-> 

. knowledge V*as given fey 1 the founder of Christianity.;;, 
' Its sublime Introduction says sol 'Let us for a inohvehfc' 
attend to it, Exod. rX. 1-He then refers to the fourth 




atfd'fa.;the .teath;.comniaads,' .and.-;says,' “'the Hebrew^'., 
wi>i€, 'tioadrseyirant, .meads ■ slave/’ ; aiad: refers, to, Gen.. : 
:ivL l--~3 5 .€ 1 m ;dxx'.-'3,. 4,, &, I3, &e. 

.. He also says, 4S '.VliJu Jehovah drove Adam from Eden, 

. Gen/;ai:‘.^;'td tillthe ground, it was he a stave io : 
^k^#c?/;whieh;he.and/all''li!s- posterity.have'.been," ’ 
dhdywitt; : coh^due to be, except where some sapient 
British legislators-have, .contrary tp his- law,’ Enacted,;- : " 
•that',sib black 'man shall till -the' ■. western •'world.” .' lih l'/-. 
prodf;of whqt he'had .stated,:.Ke, refers/to Gen. :y, 

PS'.vCxxiii.:' SoEhe.of these. 8 cripture,pas 3 ages?are.cited : ' : ., 
at large, and part’ of the Hebrew test. - -. <\d. 

^ To this I reply, that it is not true that amongst .the! , . 
^ebrewsslavery.always existed, Tpiea.they weht ; down.; 
‘into.'Egyjpt they had not, slaves!:*; and; afterwards, -when..-; - 
the^r;were 5 'inwe' are hot^informed of: 
their haying ; any j and that, the kind of slavery that is 
In the Westdndies, ever 'existed among the -Hebrews>:IY . 
also deny..* ;ThatT*dhi time Immemorial slavery existed/: 
is: hot denied ; however, the history/ofllhr^am/ ;; 
and the people artd princes cotemporary with him, only 
show its existence amongst them. 

If the express law of the Almighty has fixed the 
legalmktve aaproperty i a absolute rightj'hbw'.can.ithifti. 
statmOf society be called . ” civil" ? ; v If;M‘^«een meant 
the state of slavery e^tmghamoh^i' ; thb&e v J G^ntjll^s : ;' I 
ardhiid Ahraham| riien the law of the Almighty quoted ; 
had; hO£;fixed!that state* becausethe state of slavery! 
aihongst 'the 3 e;;was contrary to the law of Godi, : If it. : ! 
was, slavery: as it . existed amongst the Hebrews that 
• this state regulated by-.the lawof' ? 

God, ^whiph,. Wa 0 surely religious* how couldt this state I 
be called the state of civil society ? 

• ,^hlqh?bj^:th^^o.1^ads of servitudelthat were among 

applicable to the! West Indies! Exodi, , 
sXh- 2 ^- 6 ,%efers'blithe'seventh year’s release, andnot; ! 
to -the jubilee; which was regular, circulating, andv 
pnh^rsal year* from jtp com? 

raeacement in Canaan, and distinct from the sevenths 
year’s release,; which is plainly expressed: in! the Word,; . 
utnverSaUy aeknoMedged, and not domed nor ^debated;: !; 
hy ahy party or septi and;how Ighorapt of the word of 



: God. .doss M'Qneen sbowhiraself hers iiilua very .outset? 

, Hers also,-• in - E-sod. xxi;^2~-6: .ife"' Hebrew. - servant' 
goes out - free.' - Is "this, the case-mf’teWes.tdn^ies':? 
So strongly did'tire Divine jnstitutidk/guard^igairisttbe-- 
s unlawful detaining of the man,, that as a; piroof of the 
=■ freenecs Of his choice in continuing, he was teqaired to 
show this in the most publicmanner; ’and -even -upon 
his leaving his tnaster v/hen tlie wife had been given by 
the latter and was also in a state of/servitude^ his re¬ 
taining of her did i» 'v‘ : 'an'nul.:thQWhlation‘-;het'i^st her 
and her husband,, and here she is called, not a concu¬ 
bine, but a wife. : .•/•••' 

When M‘Queen said that marriage was never per-- 
foimea to slaves because it gave parents a right to the 
children, and that the union which took place among 
slaves was concubinage, and that it was not immoral, 
whence did he draw his warrant? That marriage was 
common to all bond-servants, not only native Israelites 
but also those of heathen extraction, I formerly showed, 
because there was not such a thing as an urieircumpised 
male bond-servant, Gen. xvii, 12, 13,“>S!e that, is 
born in thy house, and he that is bought with thymoney 
mu3t heeds be circumcised.” This admitted into all 
privileges and obligations with native Israelites ; ahd 
the marriage pf a Gentile male hond-senfant with a 
Hebrew female, the daughter of the umiBteir,'is;dxpressly 
recorded, I Chron. ii. 34, Any other warrantable con-, 
nexion than that of marriage the scripturedoes not 
recognise; while ih Levit. ixv. 41, 54, wp find the fa¬ 
mily declared to be that of the man who was their 
father. The proselyte had; by .eircumPi^biiV^P^&me 
privileges 5 as the Israelites, and was under the same 
obligations, with reference to all ordinances, statutes, 
and institutions—'“ One law and one mrihner ofilTaw,” 
Exod. xii.;49; Levit.xvi, 29, ch. xxiy r 22, Num. ix. 14, 
chi xv.: 15, 16, &c, • And A thialaw f bdahd Parties to in-; 
struct their children, Beat. iv. 10, ch. vi. 7, and to 
have them Pricier their eye and uridef their care for this 
’end. 

What constitutes concubinage* or what renders a 
thing immoral ? He who; in the manifestation of him- 
, self, is the great first sovereign glorious cause, and the 
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greaUasitabsolute glorious fend,• possessed of underiyr 
:<$,< uncr6at6di eternal excellencies, essentially in Istttir. 
self, e nd who,tIiercfore, is accountable tnnono,;wfoois 
the alone Competent judge of moral recfcttodeja princi¬ 
ple and operation,; and who has an indisputable right 
to; pieecilba to moral agents respecting all their exerw 
cise, m their several various had mutual relations. Ke?> 
specting’sexual connexion at first, it was restricted, ^ 
two persons; -one of each sex, Gen. iL 22-rr24, After 
fche mll 'we dp not find the;original: institution altered, 
either as the number of persons connected, or as to 
duration. The direction in Deut. xxi. loV ddes not 
mean that the man had two wives at onceV There was,, 
indeed, a.partial Allowance by divorce,; Dent. :xxiv„ I*; 
yet hereas therewas,; 1. A cause, some uncleanaess, ir^al 
or Biippbsedi m the woman; and such a priest was hot : 
to take for his wife, Levit. sari, 7, I I;; 2,: A reason for 
this allowance, which reason was, not to deprive bond- 
servants of their own children, but to prevent ill usage 
by the husband to the yife; Matt. six. 7;ifi, Mark x. 
4,j5tf3i An order, inasmuch as the first husband washatV 
allowed to take again her tfho had’been divorced, even 
though her second husband were deUd, Debt.xxivi3>. 

4 j -tp. 5 ^hicbi.tliere : is -allusion,Jen liii T,- axid by.doing 
which, thevland would; have been greatly polluted. ; tp 
the forming of marriage connesion with captives, the%: 
was also eomppointed order, Deuti xxii13.; \;.Theea{^%/ 
ttve^vtanaU ^ was to foe n full month in the; house 
the;itiau;beforhtha celebration of the•"lOMaria^es.^vTfee 
;;df^lin^^l^c6nity.in^the;We8tInd!es-iiJy^'c^ere»%£';’ 
and difTerentlyconducted { and in this obscenity owners,: 
and; overseers, are -the most active. . In ^hi^epurse :; 
•themmaysbe fomdiers ihaving connexion, with; the sai&e 
womans and ^alsoi sisters' with, the same ’ raaUi; \yea, ; n - 
and fie* daughter, repeated, agaia 
and again. Also,' if the prevention of ill usage of old 
was considered as'-warranting the dissolution Ofthe 
m&rrihge: Oohtract* ithis would require the • freedom ^ , 
slaves, male and female, in the West Indies, to prevent 
the cruelty -Uf masters whose claim is urkwful, and not 
approved by God, as, marriage was. In consequence 
ofthe fall? and thriaigh det»a^ 
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'■tfph/ahd-partly-of 4he understanding, there *was much 
|ri6Vot»a departure from the 1 Original institution, issuing 
h’S thedMive^^fruitjof'depanure'frpm 
whieh^ctaar -the sunbeams, 
\;tlieab 'fevile^ were'^ewved; ; arid- ; cbrrectedV-,by •• 'GhfistV. 
' the Origihal institution' of: two 'The binding 

: ^?eugiiJif6#-.;Matt. «fa&‘ 4, 'MYitk’-x. 

Rom." vii. 1 * all showing that from the Original insti* 
^ deviation in ahy j of its ; branchesvia strictly fttfe 
Shiddeh ■%any: bP the diversified’-fonns 'of (which; than is • 
Capable'••>'Ahd;When iptiirei recogniaes' rid warr&M- 

•-ablO OohnextOia; heVein, Oxe^t {that of man an#wifhi 
4;^5, bur L<>rd shows the existence 5 ; of 
; sid in tho 1 very ■ thought or desire, • Matt* til. 28, ! and 
t'.^f^^-'dtvolfeef-'except for a breach of wedlocfe-band' 

{b^ Sdhitery; v, 32,^'Whatevbif there was of {this among 
/ithb Iraty dbnt^nr'>t<y^plVln^ institution,; can rio xhorfe 
(v^antably(beimita^ or any 

; other-sitiai ■ the; ^ recordings of 'whirls (for 
warning, I Cor. x. 6.-1!, and not for imitation v and 
(wicked most they' bo who Would use the ; scripture xe- 
of'ab^jfbf th^oiidw ; If by mbraPag^ntS -th®.■Vio¬ 
lation of God’s revealed'will be not immoral, what is 
j-ilibmbral ? Of this ! sin{we find some of old reperitibg, 
3, 1 '■%■ bdf hefeift v colonists and ^Qabeia(do 
p^t^E^pattesni nor do they consider the conduct Of 
Joseph, Gen. xxxix.8—12, in chastity towards he? in 
wefe'viletiesS'' and falsehood' combined^, tlMr ^. 
(So strongly did^ Odd giiafd (against"thb ; Violation 
|5|t this; part- of his Will that he embodied it- rn; his rnbfal; 
l^^jEsbd:'! kxi :r 14j ; -against(the breach of^htch-RshaS: 
$1S$ h&lchiO record to all who; enjoy the wordy S^viti 
ch. xx.10—21, Num. xxv.-l —18$ : Deut« 
(flrlih- threataaingiad execution,; Whichy together 

fbe biptanition giyen by Ghrist/fehdbr the breach 
|JS&fttdrar agitating j dndit has additional expressions 
- cf Divine displeasure annexed, 1 Gor. vi. 9, IS—19, 
eh.yii. % iTina. i. 10, Hbb. xui,4, “whoremongers 
_ and adulterers God shalljudge 
; helit the kingdom of God;” they are * shut' Out, Rev. 
;xxi. R,-eh, xxii, 15. Against this sirr the’.Gentile 
«>hblfehfia were warned, Ephk v. 3—13y with the noblest 
•■ 2 (• -■{ 
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alluded ;tb*j '.^iild ! ;t^^^!cis^- ; ''',> 

aud&c|0«i» 

Concubinage ,'the; ariginal-ixistitutibitp atllj jb^n^iici^; 
does pot allow,. and it, chastity* still excellent; dj,oea not 

arap»g Jews Or Geptileii' ,<^lapVw«tWua|?fe aa6pttb0:i. ^. 
and every :thipg min&titut^^^^ 

lion,all corabihed, reffionstrates tfgaiost an inpri»g^ :■ 

megt on- tlxe laws of chastity, natural ;and jeyealOdlv At ^ 
this of WQuCen entity ailen%jjighff and and}J 

loudly .lifts up her voice: in reinonstrptingj^ againsibthe 
violationpfher laws soopenly,: against I^yinevw 
tion,fboth?befofCr and after toe fajh which.were mcw&o- 
porated in, our vet^ excellent British constitution i pod 
are so clearly undemtood in Ottriland; th^ 

# we are, this of concubinagOjis reckoned wrong andwp*: 
constitutional* and is thus reprobated by- the l&waboth 
of God and man, and of,manrecognising: ;>hn ;la^p^- 
God. In, Glasgow* ■ v^Bfere-. 

worthy Dnrhamy who has left extant a? yalu.afclbf 
sition ofthe.decalogue,iocitidingthe Beventhcotomand. 

What soritipfa system ^4ftyerytmt^i%be^^P^I*'j 
to be defended, in 8 «>d^a"']ni 0 nn^»:'tod 1 whbfrbort of mt#^ 
are^ they j thatwpuld sodefend : 

or their- advocates so plead against 0bd.^f'^T0^1eai!fi|' i f®t; <y 
concubinage for’thepurpose:of../l^ieriitm'g^obimonHyj^v';-; 
the West Indiesv and to publish this in Britain* is sbr$f ( 
to tread in thefilthy footsteps of accursed Baiaamg lf 
■bf'Queanbelongs^'tp any chumh, she is^ieprehensihf-; 
for 4 $ 1 img him so*tp publish,; as .the^chufch#rPer^j 
; garnet, -,tev^y|4* was fm '-retaining^ the ; '-f£)?lbwer|^ i, 

itig jassebelteach and to: seduce« r 
ithe loose corrupt state of the Church, that . in'.almost _ 
:• alidenpm^ are-ttdmittedi||ft;fi 

i pimp^^omia^good .m enllkbJob-woidd:haye;s*^^ 

to piti with the.dogs of h s « flock. \ >' / . '. 

;T-'Y^ow^s ; the^eemog?!eemrnal? )3^wbs(^te>e^^1 
twp -properties necessarily belong. The one ia,to. be- 
withcafc beginning, thepther to be without end. Though*« 
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j.-'mvirestrict^^’S^nse,; thp word eternal is 
::V;'5vhat ; , had >. beginning, • bist: will bavO".; no •• ais’ • 2 

•li'<?* w ^vhoti8e t bbt. 'tnadb; : .w»tlvthand&i:; eternal 
girt^heiaveinai^^st; to* inat hsui' ^: j^^si^in^iaxi^r 

”~WU!fbnve an end, with what propriety can the ~wor$ 

^ eternal be applied ? Yea, to eay that the decalogue ;s 

from pinai he : c£aae 

^t&exist whe& the decalogue with the; whole t>Y;'th6i-'ife- 
^yeid<$^ll oi<^^ 

l^^-yirilivceswe 1 .-.^ toe used* yea, to exist ?■ When»the 
l^^rtb with all its works will be burned up* of which ? we 


^.lin ip? or,does McQueen think that this world and the 
^ecal(%ue seOuring, slaveryand slaves, though r atolen, 
f^itt<bobtmupto perpetuity without end? f ■ ?■* 

^ "with what propriety, and in whatsehse, can God he 
said to be {be jndge of his law , or it to be irtinSutable 
he. • To besure he is judge ai-to what , iisf : ; proper vto 
»refe«al for - dire cting the conduct of inen :; and thoupi 
the claim of obedience in..God■-wiltcontinue* 

- absolutely, as the existence; Of the subject* however; re- k 
Ipplious, yet neither the written law simply* 'nor^thel 
pj^ee-inintntiiMi3:.of grace, Which thc cHurdi: in 4his a 
l^oHdienjoys^will' be in the f^urev;|diiaiMs^tibd$bf 
i j3o&, Rev< xxi. 1, 22. Not is it either the preemptive 
|^^b-^bfi^B^)py-: : part : of; thelaw thsfti^to^ttoy 
>. fM^Queen, but the law as securing a right to slaves* - ( ; 
t {-How does the great moral law apply to,secure pro- 
*■ ^erty of any kind in any country, nnlesa) this 
^l^li&i'iCOtttftoytiRoja; ii* 14Y : .Do:-the :saperior‘pwri- 
||il%% ; bf'the .West India colonists ,a6btd-/wieht4iber^^ 
& to 'degrade their fellow-creatures because they -afe. 

1 %horaut? - 

; j^/ How does the ’law, even where it is enjoyed, secure 
/{property unless that property bp obtained arcordingto 
t'lthis law, which davesin the West lnd’es are noil Had 
' ^Bonftparte, by k ’age, constitutedtbe colonies hiapro- 

. j: t.li..-.-' LJtt.L v ._.1 .*-J-'t-V-'-.**:• i.*•»? - 
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ing of< a tnaoV property at prohibits >and; 

punishes iti aad shcrild the British Irivi^aUow;the eteiV 
mg of a t«an'hjtnself*; aay wber / as if he were.of.Iess 
vaiae thah’1iia piroperty*iQr as . if an evil action b j 

Jes»( evil* or no evil* in some places* if ;pi>wef< though; in ;• 
direct violation of the law, was able tocCtomitibiS';action 
with impunity from men ? \Gtod’«:H^ 
snail-not-s*ealj”iExo& or.;; 15, and yet uses > 

the deoalriguc or law, as securing; stolen pretty M 
the worst kind* to which Godhauriertjd deathi Esod, ; 
xxi. 16 ; and bath; the prohibition and jthe penalty are 
in duration equal to the great moml lawv : ; Hi ' 

Ancient Israel were God's peculiar peoploi iri a charad* 
•tertbtt..4!U)ftel0l&6rto^ 

and to Israel in : this chataetor someprivilege^were pech- , 
liar, among which was that of obtaining bond*ser'vanfei 
all which I formerly noticed i Bat even then, atealing, 
pillaging, and plundering,' to obtain them* ris; they are 
obtained for the colonists, was not allowed* but ' was 
punishable with death; and for seduction from God's 
ordinances of righteousness, M'Queari worild’have been 
banged high as the sun, stoned tp death,'or else thrust 
through with a sword, Num. jufcy. 4* Deutf xiik ID, 

NunpU XXXI. 8.: ,' j : ■. 

The to Whom'this law was given had.becm’ firt; 
bondage in Egypt* from which* by? Divine fayont,; they; 
had been delivered: by; him Who,says* “ I have surety 
seen the aSliction of my people,- Exodi iUi ^* 
and for whose deliverance such a coniplicated series bf 
miracles was; wrought, which deliverance in 'itself and 
in its manner, with the Divine favbur and verity therein 
exercised, are 1 much celebrated throughoutGodVwr»t- 
ten Word t arid.the deliverance ’ 4tf' Its;*6bd*- f /h«iii»^kf5r;;: 
them to have not only freedom from sufferirigiri bond¬ 
age, but liberty to serve God according t©'^w-Jpt: 
and other institutions of'grace, arid for biiri^osdbliver 
them from this bondage just before he gave them this 
law, that they might have liberty if jvarid (be¬ 

fore he gave it to them* to mention in m preface 
favour in giving them freedom,. as unmeet 

. mitri,';E* ! od<. ; 'XXi_,2 , ! **;• lam;the-.L,.. •.."" ''^rid^whwh• •• 
have brought thee out b^tte'-hmd^^gypii.^^^^he 
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•^ofise 5 - ttlV.’Mndt.ge.”-. - contradictory: for v ^lv. 

.M'-Qupen.ia use this law as a barrier,against abolition, 
and as securing a cluim to slaves who era obtained cbn- 
. trary to the written will of God in his Wordens weli aa 
?' contrary to their own will, while Israel went ;dpwh 
of their own accord, and while the case 
: ! w< the West Indies is worse than it was in Egypt, 
|’.iboth as to sin and Suffering, and'deprives, .of native ria* 
^idtahraghtsv Obstructs. f.U-i the enjoyment of spiritual 
V privileges, and thus prevents a revenue of glory toGcd 
; ‘n a way Pf topernaturaigrace, while it is tpe designed 
ti end of all things to glorify God ? Though these poor 
jslaves in the West ladies be not the people of God's 
covenant and church, yet they are the creatures of his 
providence andpower*, and his written word makes 
known his gracious will and design for the bringing in 
fpfthe^e slaves with the rest of their relatives' in Africa* 
With nil others, of the human r^ce, Ps. Ixxii. X7, Rom. 

^ xi, &b.; and this revelation by the written word 
p ilhkhes it the irtdispan&able duty of all who enjoy it to 
■ bb humble and thankful for their own condition, and. 

to pity others who want the same privileges, and to 
, tejoice in God's blessed design towards these, >^dea» 

! voaring the carrying of it into effect, especially minis* 
^iterS/pto whom the imperative command was given, 
“ Preach the gospel to every creature,*’ &c,.; ana this 
friseprovea those ministers who neither go, nor endeavour 
‘ to get others to go, td heathen lands, who are, inactive 
|"fbr thd enlargement of the church, and especially who 
£v$nraldsay any thing in defence of thepreseutsystem Of 
- slavery, which obstructs the means of grace to poof 
. .hfeatures; and a revenue of glory to God. :, 

‘ Moreover, this referred to in Exod.xxi. by McQueen, 

? Upon which he • builds his superstructure, and for 
;^the support of which he draws such arguments by 
'^appdlations of the decalogue and mbrat law,, was 
^CjnOtbbe decalogue or moral law, which is all ^rtipip- 
, fended in ; Excd. xs. 2—T7, inklurfyet tod thoUghch. 
xxi. was given from Sinai, immediately after the. delivery 
pfthe^decaloguepr laWi and though all Diviite r^vela- 
-j&M-is'from the same fountain of authority, and conse- 
V'tobntly of the same obligation, and thereby this in 
** ' z 2 : ' ; ' W1 '''''' 
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tod, Ksi. was binding, though ft,: insUtii^ • 

tibim, was delivered through the medium ,of Moses, 
Which the laW, Exod, xx. was not, Dent. y. 22, nor Was 
jiipd. xxii deHverad amidst pdtthquake, thunder, and 
Hamel'' , 

What does M'Quecn, mean by ha interchanging oh 
thh terras, the ‘‘ express law,’* “ decalogue^ Wgreat 
morailaw’/? The term law, as used in the Wordveig* 
wfies sbmpttung given as a rule, ana includes jt^pbli- | 
ghtton, while the term decalogue, as an epithet; uspd^ ft 
men ^; ia expressive of this law in its ldistnbutive ^partebf >-y 
commands, their number being ten, . > - < 

What does McQueen meftnybx^aylhgthttt^lhe^Iaw' 
was delivered byJehovah and givenby the founder of 
GbtTstiabhy ? Whatever; is in the Bible is of God, and 
Of Giyineeriginal andDivine authority, by; whichever : 
'btth^pefsopa of ihe Godhead more,immediately it bey ’ 
delivered, or in whatever manner; and that thc ; law ; 
from Sinai was given by God the' Son Js certified by ; ; 
the apdstle,. Acts vii. 38. iSuch expressipps seem to : 
'imply ignorance of dehovah, thelaw; Christianity* and 
itdfpuiidef. ' y'- ,v 'r ; :V.-’ r l’- 

^^hU^M^eeminsistii' upon the rights; of masters m 
bond Servants,! he passes Exod. xxi. 12^1 3,\&s tp the 

WayoftheiWbeingohtainedandusedjandhealsopasses 

■by Gen, Ixi ’% giyenby God priorio Exod. xx; and no* 
wiseycontrary t<); it^ nor L yet rescinded nor superseded 
bdtlindlh^dlahdVWi^ressiif mentioned, y. 13, 
^.fhbu shaltmot';npt kill*? to which, in, order, tovshow 
its eyil and prevent its commission, he; h«W annexed by 
way ofeommination, Gen. ix. 6, ‘‘He thatsbeddelh 
'hiahM bibbd/hyman shallhis blood be shed/’aUwhich 
- by M'Queen are totally overlooked* as if he had not 
begun sbmiar^he beginning of his Bible, pr.else^ as if. 
he had. been lonly searching•_ for ; .suchjaft'hfr^odiht;--;: 
could he construed to favour the colbnishijr; which 
yhppeafs tW ? be^the casej and; forWh^h purpose.he has 
.•^^e^re^je .so 1 Web? l^ebegittning^f theBibleasiGeb* 
is* 23';yea, aseh.iii.-/23, „ - ■ • - 

ence x>f bond-service is acknowledged in the terms 
mala mid female bond-servants, but in both these com- 
Indian $av^rs disallowed. In the fourth; 
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. , bv breaking.the Sabbath, and in the tenth, by-coveting, 
which; is the act in the mindwhen it does net come so 
J far as the putting forthofthe hand,'which is done ih 
i Africa in stealing, robbing,, and ph>ndering,and m the 
West Indies by way of receipt; as an-accompnee m the 
> breach, of thispreocpt of .God’s morallaw.jv .U: 

' By.Diyinik anthonty the decalogue; or: any: part of 
.former or of latter revelation, E£od« xx.'did not consti¬ 
tute a property >n slaves in the way; in which: they .ate 
’ A obtained by the colonists, but punished it with; death, 
Esod.xxu 16, Dent. ixxiv. 7; and that which is of less 
1 .value than a man, : pevit, vi. 2, required restoration with 
theaddition of afifth part.; j. , ; ; ; ^ , 

If Adam, and all his posterity, have by God been 
- constituted slaves to the ground, accordingto M‘Queen s 
’ interpretation of the text, surely he and the colonisto 
-Bhould share in their ;turn,iunless they be not ; of^the 
“.. posterity of Adam, ,as the colpnists: and c their advo¬ 
cates for a long while asserted.; that the [ Africans were 
; -.not of the human race. JBut Gent iii. 23, does notimr- 
ply a state ,of servitude, bond Or; free,, to anyi.mw* 
Adam could hot then have been a slave tcs anyother 
man* - The existence of bondservice among-JeWa and 
Gentilesis admitted teit wa8,; therefore, unnecessary ;ih 

.,M‘Que%to endeavour to proyejit.. , Put what by ; God 

> was allowed among the Jews does not warrant .m^nern 

- ^ West indian slavery t and whatexisted amongthaG?^* 

1 tiles cannot be a preeedent; In seeking s to abolish 
; West Indian alayery no^ British degfelatordejso^sament 

a$, to euact that the western world ; shall jaot peddled 

* In the sense of the text, The posterity pf Mm would 
fhave beenj u<aves to the ground. in’the.aense ? of: the text 

- ’ iust as truly, though; neither ^estjndian nor.ahy other 

‘kind of bond-service had 

fore M‘Queen was rolled in swaddling bands, yea, fnpr 
? -tothe most ancient metttion of it in the Word» r aa L ireferred 
. Wo by him. With the ust of his fellow/creatures'shar- 

^ing in McumeiM'&ueea: hmxm little? sympW^te 
dooming and subjecting a part; of them tp 
yond the sense of the text, andcontraty tn.tha pjedep- 
God»‘flow sophisticated-a rWJQtepng of 
Scripture! I challenge McQueen to show that Gen. iii. 
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23,;has aBy i'aspect- to the, manner of; maa being On* ■ 
■-justly : an«l-.cs‘ueHy- forced intoWest -Indian-'Slavery; •'- 
and in sapping fchertights of creatures he also saps the 
-word-, of .-God* and thereby subjects himself to ^he curse 
theremitoiaanesed by the God of truth Who cannot lie. 

What was; not, or is not, according to the order ap¬ 
pointed and authoritatively allowed by God, can have no . v 
warrant from Gen. lx. 25. Predictions are not the rule to 
us, but the -law, Gen. xv. 13,14. Here it was predicted 
of the bond oppression, but also of the Divine disappro¬ 
bation; and resentment. Also, Gen. xlis. 19, of Gad, 
a troop was; to overcome him, but he was to overcome 
at the last; and Deut. sxxiii. 20, blessed be the in-; 
strumenfc. 

Josephs oppression in his bondage was; noticed 
by God, who also afforded support and favour to him, 
Genr. xlix. 23, 24. Bond-service is connected with 
that system of abomination against the evil of which 
stands the written record of the Divine displeasure, and. c 
for the destruction of which, in that record stands engag¬ 
ed the Divine faithfulness and power, Rev. sis. 18. The 
siiliction of Israel was also noticed, Exod. iii. 7, by the 
great I AM that I am* 14; and this same, in the perpe¬ 
tuity of his reign, will still notice, Ps. lxxii. 4, 12,13, *. 
making the blessing to be extended unto, and enjoyed 
by, ; those who formerly were not the Israel of Goa. 

• -He who is acquainted with West Indian slavery will 
deprecate being brought into it, and hewho is acquainted 
with the Bible will see that Ps. cassia, was not West 
Indian slavery. If we be for modern slavery as in the 
West Indies and other places, we must not ; look to 
the Bible for a warrant, but lay it aside and go to the ; 
existence of it among the heathen nations, and to the ’ 
perverse arguments by which by wicked advocates ifc is 
■supported^--'';;'' ■/.'■' : . v v 

1 lu the West Indies, slaves, home-born or captured 
••fwjmvAfridav:* have /-not ; their freedom at the seventh; ; 
year, nor even at .the fiftieth year ; yea, in the course of y 
fifty years thrieOrtbld the joyful sound of the jubilee 
trumpet, proclaiming liberty, has never once been heard. 

For the two-fold purpose of blaming the East Indies 
for the y/ay in which they obtaiu slaves,^contrasting it 
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j?ith-:the.wayin;whickfche/'Wiest ladiesbb 1 &h 4 ' : aa&;# > 

• ?’• j«stifybg-.ther.e,- .MVQtteenyp..S31 : *.-ci^S:| i evit.' , s?v?!44, 
v ;■ j45^46, ,.as: adduced 'by - ilie East • ■IfedieS*. an&ihen says* 
&&**; While-personal slavery, providing;the personal slaves 
' were strangers, that Is, individuals from other nations, 
x■■ was recognised, and sanctioned' amongst the. Jews-* sand 
' slaves'constituted property in'- absolute, asGH$jbjy>t|ie . 
;• law of -Moses, -the, servant of -God,' it ; must be : ?emarli-. 
3 ed! that - the. same' laws;'.denounced ftHe "most ^ terrible 
; Ipdginent against the Jews,- if they reduced their fel- 
1 ; ioiW-ebiantrymen to a state of personal slavery^:-or kept 
; them in' e state of servitude beyond a period-limited % 
r positive law* Unless with-their owii consent? and the 
" ; transgression of this law, and theiv adopting as part of 
> their code this demoralizing system*! namely, reducing 
their brethren to a state of personal slavery without li» 
3 puts, formedthe lastterrible reproof* andproduced'the 
3 last threatening from the Almighty, by the lips bf ^Je¬ 
remiah the prophet* to Zedekiah, king of Judahj which 
! filled up: the iniquities of Judah immediately before 
IfebUchadhezzar laid; Jerusalem in ashes (Jer. ^isiv. 
8 -^—22). Thus, my Lord Duke, we perceive that fcbeper- 
v sbnal slavery anathematized by Jehovah ;is; the slavery 
-•';3.wttch:.'pJrevw!8': : iii India; that is, Hindoos are made 
3 ; slaves by and to Hindoos. The authorities who attempt 
palliateit, by contrasting it with the slavery! ofAfri- 
V, cane in the western worlds ought therefore to be eileht.” 

Here there is something professedly against slavery 
; by McQueen, and, according to the proverbial saying, 
3^11 * s surely time to repent when Satan: reproves s% 

; ^ ^hat is the userof the epithet personal being anhes- 
,ed uttto slavery in the present Case ? . 

. If Israero obtaining slaves was festrictedto strangers^ 
and'did not include native IsOaeliiteSi'H^-'Cdbld^^e.. 
have been a time feed for the release of thosojsraelites. 
If by the term “reduce,” he meant ‘makingslaves of 
^;.i|^angeis*;ly pillaging,; stealing; plundering: robbing, 

: or invasion o? any kind, this was ^disallowed towards 
“ strangers as well as towards Israelites or Jews, levit. 
:,-;'S3v344, ’did ~ot hinder Israel from obtdmio^ servants 
of native Israelites,provided they werobbtaiabd accord- 
.. jug to' Divine institution, l&wfc. -‘x»r.v3^;;Spes.'.ribt 



:£orbid;the reality ■ of the condition of' tbs man being in ■ 
a state oflond-semc8, 'and .v. 40, expressly, .allows: it 
,ua$o: the yeatef jubilee, '• .The expression, v. 39,• *?• Thou 
dm«t not.compel him to servers a bond, but.fua-hired - 
servant,-* respects the treatment in that condition;, and 
forbids seventy, which is - expressed, v. 43, and is for¬ 
bidden in an Israelite to an Israelite, and also in a 
stranger to an Israelite, v. 38, and what was to be the 
treatment given to bond-servants of strangers. ! for¬ 
merly noticed, v. 42, “ They shall not be sold as bond,* 
mendid net forbid Israelites being in a state of bot-d- 
service, h. »r- did; it respect their condition in that state 
of service, but required that, upon their release at the ju- 
bilee, they should be restored to their possessions, which 
a native stranger bond-servant had not. Veri 39, 40, 
•42, especially v. 39, 40, may have a reference to bond- 
service among heathen nations around the church, 
forbidding her to be as these, and to avoid their ^custom 
of buying and selling, Exod. xxi. 8, thus warning and 
guarding Israel against these evils, as of other evils. 
Dent. jdi. 30 s &e. While the law relative to bond¬ 
servants. was given by Moses the servant of God, (an 
hoaburable office) M‘Queen is the servant of the co¬ 
lonists in ah unrighteous cause, in which he is at vari¬ 
ance with himself as well as against the word of God. 

Of the Jews adopting as: part of their code in theory 
for obtaining or yet detaining bond-servants, bv the 
addition, alteration, or diminution of what God had 
appointed, neither in Jer. xxxiv. nor in any other part 
of the word is it said, nor yet for obtaining, nor yet 
-using in one single instance, as by the West Indian 
colonist is done. In Jer. xxxiv. the blame is for de¬ 
taining beyond the limited time, for which : those who 
detained were reproved and threatened. In 2 Chron. 
xnviii.10, we read of some purposing to subject their 
brethren, against which they were cautioned, dissuaded, 
and .prevented, v. 11, 15, after which, the intended 
suibjecta fbr bond-service were kindly used; and though 
these had been subjected to bond-service, yet not to} 
cruelty and. debauchery, as in* the West Indies ia the 
cdsep nor would they; been deprived of-any of" the 
means appointed by God for his church, of which they 
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' were apart,-and for whom, along^witli'the ; re$.tVdf heiy 
he had a : special superintending care; constantly - 'e'seiv. 
■cised and;shown, as in. the forernehtioned instance, in 
, Jer. ; threatening from himself, yea, executing 

'. instrumenfcally by othefs^ch; kxxixfSC’- 
though not directly unlawful, yet being, by the general 
pressure of circumstances, from which the subjected 
: wpre unable to recover themselves, y. 5j;,wasremedied, 
■v. 6—13; and to God, in the relation of their Godi 
" could all ,those have had recourse, and still, with this 
and with every other privilege of their conditidni though 
either unlawfully obtained or detained, the description 
" of their case,' as given by inspiration, Beut. xxxiii. 29, 
its ‘-‘-Blessed art thou, O Israel, a people saved by the 
Lord,’’ Sic. Though what is contrary to the revealed 
will of God roust be demoralizing, yet by all this ie«- 
; proof, threatening, execution, caution, and prevention, 
left on record by God, the intended effect has hot been 
produced on the West Indian colonists, who practise 
this demoralization towards Africans, whi are brethren; 

; the West Indian colonist*' 'being.-; 'Gentiles, end not 
1 Jews more than these Africans are;} ahd M*Qiieen 
• changes the epithet, fellow-countrymen, 1 into brethren, 

T ; as if these had been synonymous ; whereas, brethren , 

: as used by him, were Jews by native descent j while 
Countrymen might have been of Gentile extraction; 
and even continued Gentiles still. The conduct; of 
those Jews, 2 Ghron. xxviii. 9—15, whoobtained free¬ 
dom and kindness for the intended Subjects : of bond- 
setvice. is just what the brethren of the coionists 
‘ throughput the British empire pursue to Obtain free- 
l : dom and,kindness for poor Africans, unwarrantably ob- 
: ; Gained, used, and detained, contrary to the written will 
Vpf God, as well as contrary to their own will. - 
; Xevit. xxv. 44—46, gives no direction to Indians, 
: East ;or .West* for obtaining slaves from abiong -others 
y; 'more than from among themselves. Accbrding/tP the 
feivirie institution, and for the forementioned ends, of 
which I have already treated at large, bond-service 
among the Israelites, either of themselves or of strangers, 
was allowed, and alike; allowed s und one, end contfim- 
plated in the admission; of strangers: into IsraeTs^rviee 




iato'the church, and into a sort df treatment which, 
and East:y 

or West*- do not enjoy. And as to liberation at the 
seventh-year* or ^ 

in Indies Bast and West, are alike r and there is not 
hiore Wrong* in Hindoos‘Subjecting their brethren to 
.slavery-than \tbere^ 

West 'Ihdios^DM .'-no 'warrant,’.neither 

doc-s the colour of the skin, by differing from that of 
; and rif ;:thh'A ; fnbhhs'-be' : more'%r-; 
barons than Hindoos, they should be the more pitied, 
andthe'distauce of the East Indies from us -makesT.' 
slavery no -better' nor * more Warrantable 
ilmakes usknow melessabout it.There.isno' more 

ii^i^t;bisf : re^on,f jiistice,'‘or';t|ie- , ^^9 law of God 

for ibakiug a -.slave : of''a • black man 
most extremity : of the globe, than'ffor ihaking a 
slave of amaa %vith the fairest face on which: the siih 
ever shines a neighbourj or even a brOthiMC’ 1 .'^^ 
ii^eedy4oseph.'y^botd]L‘.a brother and fair; however^ \ 
hisn being sold, Vthot 'h'‘‘‘accordmg;‘’tO".th$ custom of ^ 
heathen nations, yet was previous to the written: Di-" - : 
vine lastitution relative to; bond-service. Add it was - 
not for bohd-service- to Israelites themselves, nor to 
Ishmsdites, nor for the price, that wah his brethren’s 
motivein selling him, but it Was from envy, and to get 
ri^ of him, by the proposal of One of them to prevent 
his; murder, iOo;' not colonists and their advocates 
IfesWythat the colour of a man’s face matters not; if he * 
be a> than, Exqd. xxi. 16 ? and if for traders, who by 
ferocity, ori.colonists, yrhb ■are‘'Ae- ; re<»»y^;' i? 6r;ifdt ! 
their advocates, whb plead for their eause-4if for any ; 
of these to: go to shoOt 1 a harei a fowl; or a roe, oh the 
property "of a man at a distance, would be feprehensi- 
bley shall they plead for liberty to steal, or tOrkill a 
man, which is often dohe in seizing ib the prbvince;aqd 
dominion of Him whose kingdom is' over all, who says, 

“ ThOu sbaifc not steal,” and **he that stealeth a man ; 
'shaiyb&putfo- death”‘? 1 '-^at ; hqnd^s8rVi^ :: i^''hpt : ; .y 
palyinDivine patiehceand forb^iraischpermifted^but^ : 
authoritatively flowed; and ' regulated 1 by:theV tiivine:; 




\ wil!,: I .fully allow.; .• But'the boRd-ssjrfiea as'appQinted. 
by God among Israel can no more warrant ; modern 
slavery,, than if that state of bond-service had never 
'■ been allowed, or haduever am 6 ng!tMm': 0 Ki>ited»;"-^h'e 
law of God probibited tbe obtaining of slaves by steal¬ 
ing', robbing, and plundering, as is done forthe-IVesfc 
- Indies, and as- M‘Queen :says is done for the East; I n- 
vdies j and it also hindered prostitution, so common to 
both, and afforded privileges enjoyed by neither. • In 
\the East Indies how degrading is the service of slaves, 
^expressed as mentioned by M‘ Queen ,p.226,- removing 
human ordure, rubbing their masters' foet and other 
rMimbs, &c.*, and girls sold for prostitution 1 ; p. 228. 
The very regulation of slavery , in the East Indies, by 
the Mahomedan law, shows the wrongs of tbatstate; and 
although M‘Queen says, p. 226, that stealing or forcing 
f is forbidden by their law, he also allows that it is never- 
■ theless practised, pp. 227-8. And, indeed, while 
slavery in its present form exists, the slave trade, openly 
^ or hiddenly, will be practised, which shows the need of 
r total abolition, which would effectually prevent steal- 
i ; fog, and which nothing else will do, as Iong experience 
has abundantly shown. ; ; . 

The evidence afforded by witnesses, in numbersuf- 
ficient, appointed for that end, furnished with know- 
pledge from being eye and ear witness to the facts,; some 
; v of them testifying •••to- their apparent loss,, and which 
P testimony in whole was accredited and sustained by the 
committee, stands uncontradicted, strengthened^: and 
^ established by every antecedent and every subsequent 
1 ;±. evidence; and is corroborated by the sailors Who earned 
, on the shipping part of the trade, and by the testimony 
T of the stolen, plundered, robbed, ravaged, African, in 
bondage on the passage, and in the West Indiesand 
also by some individuals who have obtained freedom* 
as „ Gustavus Vasa, Who all harmoniously, agree, * This 
, evidence does refute and throw back into his face as a 
; falsehood, the account given by M ‘Queenof the way in 
which slaves in Africa are obtained, p. 194i ;ITea, the 
colonists, who, from their wicked trade, afford £3000,' 
could employ travellers to go to Africa, and Write a 
a a 



history An&;faIs8;acCTOnts;:dfitlie myvk-which slaves 
' are obtained, jdiflferent from 7 what •& ?co5QfeiBed in- ; tlie 
4fesfe^ : refe^dthaaAvMch;a-raoie:'-iBll' evideiKC'e 
'hamasij^tjmaaj :doea nptvadmiti-'-iTiie'exiafeacs^i&f ; 
slavery: ja iKeEast Indies^ Tneifclter deny nor vindicate,■ 
and- my : treatise professes the afeoHrion of slavery every 
where ;>.ud if there has been some mistake or partial¬ 
ity k abolitionists 2 docot know, Aa to how "Afri¬ 
cans cameto be in the East Indies without a slave 
trade, pi 232, thereply is. that it might have been be¬ 
fore the. trade was abolished. The will of Gdd in his 
word ought to be made the rule in Indies East and 
West. - One thing, however, appears* there are hot 
such cruelties and abuses practised towards slaves in 
the East Indies as k the West; and perhaps, from this, 
it has by strangers been unperceived in some places in 
the/East Indies, 7 •" • 7 ’■ ■ 

= After his perversion of Old-Testament scripture for 
his base end, M 3 Queen, for further support of slavery, 
says, p. 193, “ that when Christianity was introduced 
into the world half the human rSee were slaves, aid 
yet we nowhere find its great; Author nor. any of his 
inspired apostles denouncing this* state of society as 
sinful and criminal, either on the part of nations dr in¬ 
dividuals. On the contrary, we fim k the writings of 
the latter numerous injunctions and positive commands 
given to 'laves to be obedient to' their masters; In 
almost every part of the New Testament where the word 
* servant,” or * servants’ occurs, it is in the original* 
‘dculos/Mouli/slave or slaves/” $c. 

To this I reply, that bond-service, as regulated by 
God’s word, Christ and his apostles did not seed to , 
denounce sinful, but bond-service asobtaked and 
managed in modern time3 by West Indians and others, 
the word did then, and does stiildisallow, wherever this 
Word reaches/ as well as if disallows idolatry or any 
other vice, though bond-service in any part of the world 
where it thefi existed, beyond the precinfcts of the 
church, bf now contrary to the written will of God, 1 is 
nofe speeifically expressed; and slavery did not then exist 
in; thU/^Test Indies, where it is not according toVwhat 
God allowed and regulated, but has been introduced 



' from heathen. cruelty and .wickedness; astlsemecf fee 
.ways ©fobtaining fepHd*rBeryantS'wef 2 .psealiar'toiaseisat 
Issradj-aiadhavs ceased: even to tberos upoa-tlieir ceas¬ 
ing. to 'bs:.€l 6 d*s,p 80 tt(iafpeople,:by the>a|>togatioE- of 
that- .dispensation;/ /.Bond-se'mce^as^ii' wasvformerly 

■ - among-. heathen > nations; .-sad as it- - now- is emohg some 
enjoying Christian privileges and making: a - Christian 
.prpfessioa, : and who'. aye , thereby under Christian obli- 
.gatioai the apostle dmotoeed' as sinful ia the way of 
its felag.oonducted, by-maii-ste&leES,:together wife a 
number of thiog&cmiraerated,and other thiags notj as 
-espressed l Tim. 1. 9, 10. ; Those servants 'to 1 whom 
commands were giveato be obedient to their masters, 

; were presumed to be in a state of servitude according 
to the Divine will; and the . obedience required was 

■ presumed to be to commands agreeable to r vie written 
will of God, and not to break the Sabbath, or submit 
to prostitutioaaad debauchery, which the commands 

; of West Indian colonial masters requirelaud which the 
condition; of the poor slaves forces them to obey. Mas- 
tere had also commanda.given how to behave towards 
.servants. What was moral in the appointment of God 
; still continues, and in this respect Christ did hot come 
todesiroy thelawandthe prophets,Matt. v. 17, but 
.to obey thedaw in its preceptsj/aad to fulfil the -pro- 
%: phets in their predictions of him. What was cereme- 
1 ’nsal.and typical has by him been fulfilled and abrb- 
t gated,. but M'Queen’s filthy concubinage Christ did 
Ir^iiot come to:procure, nor.to allows : Hsfe ccnduct, in 
? John viii; was to refuse to grafify the evil pto- 
^ ipensitielof the^pspple who wished*o : ens?mrehun,and to 
, puuishithewomaa‘?s§jid therefore he Refused to; hssume 
» the character of a Jaj%e to whom it belonged to execute 
the law^ in. ponishing the act with deaths Deutw;>mi. 
22. Yet hereby Christ\did not justify either the wo- 
? iinan-s conduct Or herself, but condemn^ it;; attd'fmbade 
; it in the timeto; cornel ‘iGb; and sin no more.” Christ 
did not ccme to deprive parents of their ri^htoito their 
' children, or the children of the care aud;tuition Of their 
parents. . Indeed, rilehess existed; then; asrinvthe case 
^ofiHerod, who had hia brb^^ fHi& waucon- 

jdemned by John Baptist; who- thereforesuffered, 
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the instigation of the-ariful, vile ; woman, who would 
neither be reproved for the past nor reformed for the 
future. Matt. siv. 3—11- And such inward ill will ap¬ 
pears in colonists and their advocates, by their outward 
opposition to ministers who would such like reprove. 

Westlndian slavery is contrary to the New-Testa- 
ment economy, in which such distinctions as those in 
the West Indies are not recognised. Col. iii. 1J; where 
such sins as are in the West Indies are not allowed, v. 
5-~9; where such a frame and such dispositions of 
mind are required, v. 12, 14, 15; where such exercise 
in general is- required, v. 16, with the acceptable me¬ 
dium of the name of Christ presented, v. 17, and re¬ 
lative duties of husbands and wives, parents and chil¬ 
dren, masters and servants, v, 18—24; and where 
M‘Queen’s concubinage, and his depriving parents of 
their right to their children, or children of parental 
tuition, is not known. In the New Testament, as in 
the West Indies, engines of torture, siuch as cats, 
whips, bamboo rods, collars, spokes, treadmills, stocks, 
&c„ are not known. If we look at the practice of the 
New-Te."lament Christian dispensation. Actsiv. 44,45, 
we find that they sold their possessions and parted with 
the price; and where there were conversions of some 
who had formerly defrauded, there was a spontaneous, 
filing returning fourfold, as by Zaccheus, Luke sis, 8. 
In the New .Testament, indeed, servants arc required 
to continue in service if they were in servitude when 
they were called, 1 Cor. vii. 20; but if freedom could 
be obtained, rather to choose it, v. 2, with the reason, 
v. 22, 23. Is this the case in the. West Indies? Do 
the colonists divide their possessions and make the poor 
home-born, or the captured slave, to share ? or, have 
colonists returned the unjust extortion to any ? And 
is there such a brotherly conduct by the colonists as 
commands from their servants respect, love, confidence, 
and a good hope of the future state of their masters ? 
It is said that in one instance, when an owner was dying 
he sent for a slave for whom he had more than ordinary 
respect, upon account of his faithful services, to whom 
he said, u I am dying, and I am to leave it in charge 
for you to have a burying-place among us ;” to which 



-tliepeor. 5 simple, ignorant slave Replied, “ 0 no; massa, 
that do me no good; I rather have anone^ or my free¬ 
dom. And besides, the devil might be coming some 
dark'night seeking massa, and take poor negro man.’’ 
From the unsuspecting ill will, in simplicity and inte¬ 
grity, how cutting must this have been to the dying 
man!- -' • ■ i-. 

Advocates for slavery, receiving; money in an un¬ 
righteous cause, against the giory, the holiness, righte¬ 
ousness, and authority of God, and against the real 
good Of both the oppressor and the oppressed; may see 
the Divine interposition, under the New Testament as 
well as under the Old, in indicting judgnents on; cove¬ 
tous monsters of cruelty and deceit, as on Judas; Acts 
i. 18, who purchased a field with the reward of iniquity , 
and, falling down headlong, burst asunder in the midst, 
his bowels gushing out. And this was in consequence 
bf his conduct to Christ, Ps. cix. 1-—30. Of the cruel 
opt ressor it is said; Job xx. 5,19,20—27,|“The heavens 
snail reveal his iniquity.” We have another instance 
in the case of Ananias and Sapphira, Acts v. lj 10, for 
feigned deceit, and, v< 36, 37, circumventing; while 
the light of Divine truth, accompanied with Divine 
power, inwardly on the hearts of men andoutwardly in 
the providence of God, overcame their deceit, ch.riii. 
9—17, and xiii. 6—12; and while the Divine commis¬ 
sion and Divine qualifications were opposed to it, the 
Divine attestation was given in rebuke; Acts xix. 15, 
thus contributing to the designed end of the’ commis¬ 
sion, v. 20; and while the gospel was against wrong, 
it is against modern slavery, the unjust obtainers of 
gam opposed it, oh, xixi 24^-27, as colonists and their 
advocates oppose ministers of the gospel who are en¬ 
gaged in the cause of abolition. 

I M‘Queen in his delineation of the establishment and 
extent of slavery, in the giving of the enjoyment of the 
trade, by rights and charters, p. 193, says, that 
Charles II; granted a : charter extending to the term of 
a thousand y ears; and on p. 194, he speaks of comped- 
sation in the Case of the colonists losing their right to 
' slaves; and, p; 462, he says; that before an old building 
can be pulled down, or a passage through private pro- 
• ■ a a 2 ■ • 




.petty.©aide,‘tbere'.ijiiisfc be an Act of Parliament,/ and 
-compensation granted; and. .complains of arbitrary ~ 
saeasuTes being^used in seeking-the abolition of slavery. 
In this case it ispresumed that the man had a fair 
right; to the house to be palled down, and to the pro¬ 
perty through which the passage was to be made; 
but it is different with respect to property gotten 
contrary to natural justice and to the written law of 
Ood. Yea, in England in 1762, and in Scotland in 
1779, in the supreme courts of law it has been de¬ 
cidedly owned, that for man to have property in man 
as his chattel is repugnant to justice and to the 
British law. In his discussion of the slave trade and 
compensation, April, 1792, Lord Mornington said 
“ that, had the statutes contended for been rigidly ob¬ 
served, the trade had long ago been at an end. In a 
statute of George II. every person guilty of fraud, or 
violence; orother indirecfcmeans of procuring slaves, is 
subject to a penalty of £100,” Where then was the 
warrant for Charles II., or any of the rest mentioned 
by M f Queen, to give a right by charter on creatures 
the subjects of the Divine government, contrary to the 
act of God’s written will. Either as -to the extent of 
place or timeCharles hadno right to grant such a thing* 
ho not even in his own territory, and during his own 
lifeand to the right over the south of Africa which 
he gave, he bad no more warrant than a man would 
have, to give his children to ravage wherever they were 
able. And yet, for M‘Queen to speak of arbitrary 
measures in the restoring of slaves to that which it is 
the will of God that they should enjoy!! 

. Though slavery has long existed by fraud, oppres¬ 
sion, and violence, and though it thus still exists in 
many countries, and is tolerated, yea, supported by 
law, that does not prove slavery to be right. Its anti¬ 
quity and extent, and establishment by iniquitous 
thrones, Ps. xciv. 50, can plead nothing either for its 
being right, or being continued, but the very reverse- 
M‘Queen’s statements of: the property invested in the 
West Indies, ;and of the pecuniary profit to the planters 
and to Britain I have not examined; because, though 
the West Indies were full of stalks of gold growing out 
of an hundred stalks more, by these slaves than by peo- 



pie righttyobiemed and rightly used , it matters nothing,, 
for the way of obtaining these slam, and their condi¬ 
tion, are both disallowed by the law of GcicL' - Neither 
is the system so profitable as is pretended; and Hr. 
Buxton’s statement is fully confirmed by the triennial 
returns. .-vi> 

With reference to Napoleon Bonaparte, so often men¬ 
tioned by BS‘Queenj pp. 186, 251, 253, and the colo¬ 
nies escaping seizure by him, I reply, that the escaping 
of the colonies from the ravages of Bonaparte can plead 
nothing for the continuance of slavery therein. Though 
he took part with an oppressed people in France, and 
was a man of intrepid martial courage, and valour almost 
unrivalled, either in ancient or modem times, and for 
a while was greatly preserved; and though he exercised 
a sort of lenity, yet it .was only when it answered his 
selfish end, which was ambition, by which he was led to 
be a man of blood without just cause, or right end and 
design. And he was a man in whom, from his begin¬ 
ning to his end, there never was even the shadow of a 
trait of genuine moral goodness or excellency, worthy 
of either admiration or imitation, and in the end he 
became an adulterer in the eyes of the sun. The eye 
of ambition in Napoleon and in Alexander was on con¬ 
quest; and the eye of the colonists is on filthy lucre, 
which, along with the former, shuts the heart and 
deadens every human.feeling; and the eye being fixed 
on the object, pursues it with eagerness and avidity, 
without ever once considering the means, though it were 
by trampling on the necks of fellow-creatures in gain¬ 
ing the object in pursuit, and thus, as has been said, 
ambition and avarice corrupt the milk of human kind¬ 
ness, and turn it into wormwood and gall. 

The Anti-Slavery Reporter is just a transmission of 
facts, many of them taken from the authorized records of 
the constituied f unctionaries in the West Indies, and also 
from the Jamaica Royal Gazette; and yet M'Queen de¬ 
nies the charges brought forward in this Reporter against 
Messrs. Telfair & Co., pp. 198—205, by the aforesaid : 
functionaries. And this denial is founded only on the 
declaration of those who endeavoured to defend wicked 
slavery, to whom he applies epithets of honour; -and for 



tbs same purpose he himself makes suck statements as 
with undeniable truth-will sot comport.. - In stating the 
time of the labour of slav i at large, p. 458-, he says it 
was only nine hours a -«sy, whereas, according to a 
later statement, by the retty-one colonbts themselves, 
the shortest time in one place was ten hours, and all 
the rest- eleven and a-half hours, in the field, while the 
picking of gress was not mentioned either by the forty- 
one orby-M^ueen. And observable it is, that this one 
place, where the time was ten hours * is Demerara, a 
Crown colony, subject to British royal authority. The 
reduction of the time of labour in the Grown colonies 
is since then* while the whole of the chartered colonies, 
as ? to time, continue the same. When the colonists 
paid M'Queen for bis services, was this manifest unde¬ 
niable falsehood taken into account ? In McQueen this 
was either ignorance or a known wilful lie, which I 
-defy him to deny. If he denied the truth, and posi¬ 
tively and publicly asserted an untruth, in a thing capa¬ 
ble of proof, and even testified by the colonists them¬ 
selves, what will he not deny or aver 1 

If it be well with slaves in the West Indies, as 
M'Queen says, p. 203, why are they so earnest for free¬ 
dom, and how are there so many deserters, punishments, 
and proclamations by the Jamaica Royal Gazette, 
seeking after these run-away slaves? In the news¬ 
papers lately there was an account of their bein^ so 
happy, .drinking and dancing because their condition 
was so good; now, if this was true, the joy was irra¬ 
tional, and contrary to Eph. iv. 17,24, 29, ch. v. along 
with v. 3—33, Col. iii. 1—17. If it be true, as 
McQueen says, p. 204, in favour of Telfair, that he was 
the first who attempted with successto teach his slaves 
reading, writing, and moral and religious instruction, 
it surely bespeaks: the condition of slaves respecting 
these acquirements to have been very destitute until 
now, and inevitably lays blame on the rest of the colo¬ 
nists for either neglecting the means, or employing 
an improper method for this purpose, since it has by 
Telfair been proved that slaves are teachable. . 

On p, 197, M*Queen says, that slavery did not de- 
base and degrade the Hebrews, Egyptians, Babylonians, 
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to 'which -I.-.reply, - that what .was appointed of God 
did-not hurt, bat what was not so did hurt; and partly 
by slavery in a wrong way were the Egyptians, &c, 
morally debased, and as to its debasing effects in the 
West Indies they are too evident to be denied. 

However bent men are on the world, leading to in¬ 
justice, extortion, and fraud of every kind, and with 
whatever impetuosity slavery through the world, in¬ 
cluding the West Indies, is carried on and pleaded for, 
even in a land of scripture light, yet, any method con¬ 
trary to the revealed will of God, cannot be truly ad¬ 
vantageous, whatever the deceptive prospect may be. 
Witness Adam and Eve taking the forbidden fruit. 
And as to the truth of men now depraved doing con¬ 
trary to known right, witness Joseph’s brethren selling 
him, and witness also their sin in their representation 
to their father, when 

; <s Out ofhis coat of many colours they did Joseph strip. 

Which, in crimson blood of slain kid to dye it, they did dip 

and witness the wring of all in their own conscience 
more than twenty years afterwards, Gen, xlii. 21, 
22, ch. 1. 15, &c. Oh! slave-traders and slave¬ 
holders, invaders and possessors of the rights of 
human creatures, shall it be said in vain in holy writ 
that the Divine superintendence and care extend to 
• the irrational creation, 1 Cor. ix. 9, “ Doth God take 
care for oxen,” and shall men, subjects of his inbral go¬ 
vernment, and once bearing his image, and restorable 
still, he brought into, and held in, degradation, and 
deprived of the very means of recovery ? - 

_ In p. 464, M‘Queen says, that Africans in the color 
nies can neither civilize themselves nor rule each other 
with safety, that they are deficient in the knowledge or 
judgment to do either, &c. Bht if, arising from want 
of means in Africa, those newly brought from it were 
uncivilized and uncultivated, surely those; especially 
the very young, and all the posterity of slaves in the 
West Indies, were improveable bad proper means been 
used; and the external means are, plainly, the know¬ 
ledge of God and his will made known in his word; to¬ 
gether with the other ordinances of his grace. ’ The 
African blacks have in the West Indies been employed 
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fe all parts- 'of; ■ mechanical operations- and ia -places' of 
trust, and by espenmeat- have -proved-themselves-tdha 
possessed! of istei!cet-;aot inferior to those who subject 
ed themi'.and held them'in subjection,.either captors, 
tradersjColosbtSiOr adaocatesi. And ROtwithsStaading the 

very unfavourable:circumstances of these poor-slaves, 
instances of intelligence, sobriety, chastity, verity* and 
fidelity, unpajalleled'by thosa-whoheld-themin slavery, 
have appeared, as* the Abstract Evidence, along-with 
. otharaccoiintSj abundantly show. The colour of the skin 
of those slaves arises primarily'from-climate, and'then 
from nsage, 'through-process of time. - Instead of Africa 
being indebted; to the - West Indies 1 for civilization,- as 
Mouses- says; p.-234, it is indebted only for tho bra- 
t talizatica and debauchery of: its- inhabitants, who, after 
feeing brought from their native country, never again re¬ 
turn. Gustavos Vasa informs us, that in his native 
country in Africa, the customs and manners were chaste 
when compared with those in the West Indies, with re¬ 
spect to sexual connexion,, honesty, integrity, and truth; 
and of the most of what is said in the beginning of this 
paragraph, his own conduct was an exact portrait. 

On p s 466, M‘Queen says, that it is not slavery-, in 
the abstract that he defends; and p* 193, thafcraore than 
a moiety of the human race are unfit to fee in any other 
state, either with advantage^) themselves or to the more 
civilized portions of mankind. But how are they unfit 
to be brought out of that state? The bringing of hu¬ 
man fallen creatures out of a state of ignorance of God 
and alienation from him to a state of blessedness, is the 
end of the administration of grace among men, under the 
former and the present dispensations, and of the com¬ 
mand of the departing Savi- < ur to hi3 apostles, end 
through these to. his ministers still, Mark xvi. 15, ** Go 
yie jnto all, the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature,” while the West Indian slavery, retards the 
enlargement and the welfare of the kingdom of Christ 
and the good of men, 

Though M‘Queen blames. East Indian slavery, p. 
228,-yet lie. seema to approve of>ih$ continuance -of 
such a state of things, even there, and says,: that after 
years of labour, apd. of error from; hasty pleasures, .-the' 
East Indian government seem wisely to have adopted 



the plan ^of trusting to *ime;'mstructibh',' 'and ’good; go- • 
vernment, to -meliorate and root out these Widely-spread 
evils in civil society-in •India. :■! With Reference 1 to 'ike 
slaves- ia the: West Indies,- he says, p»463 3 -thafc ages of 
progressive improvement- "most precede -the^ -establish¬ 
ment* amongst such a race, of that rational freedom 
which is established in civilised states, sfa his pretended 
reform of; things in the West Indies, p. 465, he con¬ 
templates a reformation of the laws and courts of jus¬ 
tice, making the governors, judges*-and-Crownlawyers 
independent, and giving to the colonists nrotection and 
profit, after which he thinks there will be little more to 
do. But he says not a word of any reform for prevent¬ 
ing the importation of slaves from ; Africa, by invasion 
and violence, nor Of reformation in the West Indies 
from cruelty, debauchery, and the breach--of the Bab- 
bath, according to the Word of God, which is the su¬ 
preme and only moral rule; nor for the slaves being 
brought to the enjoyment of all that it affords and con¬ 
fers. As to ages of progressive improvement, before 
these, either in time or in their effect, shall have arriv¬ 
ed, M'Queen will have, gone to his own place, as Judas 
to his, having passed- into the other world of eternity, 
and stood before the tribunal of him who, amidst his 
supreme sovereignty, is, in the rectitude of his nature 
and administration, celebrated through his written word, 
and in all his ways, as he who will render to every man 
according to his work; the decision of which tribunal 
will, in the day of the resurrection and publie judgment 
be seen, and through eternity felt, when the Divine fa- 
' your will beam on the objects of his choice, image, and 
?>-. delight, who have been exercised in the prevention of 
! , sin and in the promotion of holiness, in converting sin¬ 
ners from the evil of their ways, James v. 20, and in 
turning many to righ- -usness. While those thus exer¬ 
cised will shine aa-the brightness of the firmament, and 
they that turn many to righteousness as the stars for 
ever and ever, those who have been accessary, instru- 
• mental, or accomplices, will have the reverse. 

M { Queen writes m behalf of slavery, and for this he 
is blamed, pp. 186,187, and of this he complains, p. 
454, and yet would not forbear; and herein his case 



seams like unto the account of the wicked, Isaiah Ivii. 
20, compared to the troubled sea, when it cannot rest, 
and whoso waters cast out mire and dirt. 

Against some of the abolitionists M'Queen, p. 458, 
adduces Matt, vii, 1,2, “Judge not that ye be not 
judged, for with what judgment ye judge ; ys shall be 
judged K and with. what measure ye mete it shall bo 
measured to you again,” and then begins to judge Mr. 
Stephen,* by calumniating his religion, and saying jt was 
not genuine, p. 459. But hereby M‘Queen is depart- 
ing.from the subject of slavery itself, and acting directly 
contrary to the scripture he had immediately adduced, 
thereby showing his own religion not to be genuine. 
The experimental and practical effects of genuine reli¬ 
gion consist in a person being acceptedin Christ and 
enjoying in him the fruits of God's eternal love in the 
pardon of sin, the indwelling of the Holy Spirit giving 
the hope of eternal glory, carrying on a work of grace, 
making ordinances and providences subservient there¬ 
unto ; leading to admire, esteem, and love God and all 
his revealed will, to be humble and thankful, to mourn 
over sin first in himself, next in others, disliking their 
sin and even themselves in their present state upon that 
account ; but, at the same time, pitying them, and en¬ 
deavouring its prevention and their recovery from it 
in the riches of Divine grace, and to the glorifying of 
God; leading also to be much in prayer for the end, 
for the efficacy of the word where It is enjoyed, and 
for its being sent where it is not. But of this exer¬ 
cise, which i3 the privilege of all who enjoy the word 
and the delight of all the saints, concerning themselves, 
their relations, the church, &c., in the whole of 
M‘Queen’s Writings I have never read, and of it in any 
of the colonial meetings I have never heard; and this 
is a proof of their cause not being right, for what is 
from God leads to him, and what is promised must be 
sought, Ezek, xssvi. 22, 38. Of the £3000 which 
M‘Queen received for writing for the support of slavery, 
p. 455, he says that he was proud, and also of the 
manner in which it was given. Now, to apply the term 
prond, either as constituting the general character of a 
man, or yet as a partial transient act in an individual 



case,-''the^ scriptures do mot- approve;-.'God - u kaoweth. 
’ the proud affesr 6$",” Fs. esxsvBi. 6. Be & realsistk 
the proud, but giveth grace unto the humble,” .fames 
sv. 6. Yea, v. 11, and Isaiah Ivii. 15, 1 Tim, vi. 4, 
.5, Fur,*, xv, 25, 6k. si,. 2, ch, xvi. 5,19, eh, xsi. 4, 
24. -Considering the end' for which this reward of 
£3000 was given io-M'Queen, this language of his is 
an exposure of himself too nearly allied to; the descrip¬ 
tion of those in Jude, ver. 13,‘ 4 foaming out" their own 
shame,” &c. whose character in calumny, v. 11, yea, 

v. 9, is too applicable to McQueen. 

Inp, 190, he derided the minister as not giving the 
gospel to his people by entertaining them with a dis¬ 
course upon wicked slavery and the need for its aboli¬ 
tion, at am assembly met for this purpose. But I 
think that the giving freedom to those in slavery is just 
the gospel, Luke iv. 13, which is what the creatures 
need, and what it is the unalterable design cf God to 
bestow^ made known by promises; and is muck cele¬ 
brated in'the Word, Isaiah, xxxv. 1, 2, Ps„ Ixsiii. 17, 
-&e. and rejoiced in, by all who have tasted that the 
Lord is gracious, which makes them desirous that others 
should be brought to do so likewise, saying, “ O taste 
and see that the Lord is good,” Fs. axxiv. 8. 

In p. 193 he speaks against the publicity courted by 
the opposers of slavery; and yet he himself was, both 
before and at that time, therein as public in a bad 
cause as the abolitionists were in a cause that was 
good and necessary. Though true religion in its'prin¬ 
ciple be in the heart, leading to be humble, and never, 
to do any thing to be seen of men for self-glory, Matt. 

vi. 1~~G, yet, for the promotion of the Divine glory 
religion forbids all concealment, ch, iii. 16. Daniel 
prayed with his windows open, Dan. vi. 10; and the 
promoting of the Divine glory in the prevention of sin, 
and in the increase of holiness, in every competent 
way, is the exercise of grace ia the heart. 

Mr. Stephen’s care to obtain and to give' just, true, 
and well-authenticated statements, will account for his 
deliberate and slow progress in his writings, which 
M‘Queen derides, p. 454. But he had need to have 
:beea moj 'obe? in his own writings, especially on 
b b 



scripture, ; concerning which lie shows himself not paly 
vo?d:;pf: : 'ife - regeneratingsanctifyingeftect; ,but ; .igab-. ■ 
rant of it in its letter or literaljineanirig^apd far from 
that which st requires aa to the maintaining of holiness / 
in chastity. ; The persph who receives the scripture 
aright; is % grace led totakeGod’s statutes as his 
heritage for aye, Fs.-cxis. ill; and to esteem his pre¬ 
cepts concerning all things to be right/ v; 128; 4 ‘ Kivers 
of waters run down mine eyes; because men keep not 
thy law” v. 136; to sigh and cry for the abominations 
done around thenv am, instead of being accessary ; 
or instrumental (as is the case of all who endeavour 
to support the system of modern slavery) to the direct 
breach of God’s holy law and the debauchery of the 
creatures, grace leads to love God and his law, and to 
grieve at its breach; and this is ah exercise which has 
a very singular mark of his approbation, Ezek. 'ix. 4. 

Such aspersions and vilifications are only becoming ad¬ 
vocates of wicked slavery; and invalidate not the cause. :■ 
By divinecertification, Job was a man holy, upright, sym¬ 
pathetic, and wise, had very high marks of divine ap¬ 
probation, ch. i. 3, ii. 3, and xlii. 8, and was justly 
held in honour and : esteem among men, ch. xxix. 7, ,1 
25; he broke the arm of the oppressor, delivered 
the poor that cried, and in his servants, male and fe¬ 
male, he recognised an equality with himself, ch. xxi. 
13, 15, and distributed his own to the needy, v. 22, 
Frov. xxis. 7, and xxxi. 9. And had Job been now 
alive, he would have been chief in the cause of the 
abolition, excelling all those whom M f Queeh reviles, 

* and excelling them in that for which he reviles S More¬ 
over, it is the duty of those to be employed in the cause = 
of abolition, their honour to be reviled, and their sin 
that they ©re not more worthy. M'Queen would need 
to remember the Eord’s direction,/Job xlii. 9. ; ^ 

In his conrSe M‘Queen denies evident truth, and 
asserts evidenifalsehood. He demeSmamageto bind ® 
servants of old, and m its place asserts concubinage, 
and therewith|jparents’ right to their children. He insists , 
much from the law and the decalogue, and from places 
of scripture not the law nor the decalogue at all. He 
asserts that which God nowhere in scripture does, viz.: 



tliatcohtrary to tlie Divide institution, the: Jews; frame A 
a code, and by it reduced their bretbreh into feond^ 
slavery, Healsodenies the true time of the labour of 


He, endeavouring to conceal guilt, would seeiU ntd 
deny the bringing of inipre slaves from Africa since the 
^abolition of the slave-trade by law, I raighfcrhere also 
remark his coming forward in such an important cause, 
p and professing to use the Word of God* and then jest¬ 
ing and jeering about John Builds gullibility, p. 250, 

; rearing potatoes in the moon, p, 187^ widowers want-? 
ing wives, p. 460, &c. Much of his writings consist 
indeclaroatory jeering, especially on the most worthy of 
those engaged in the cause of abolition ; and herein; he 
vilifies the righteous, praises the wicked, and blesseth 
? him that is covetous, whom yet God doth hate, and all 
i against the poor, unjustly injured slaves^ But to turn 
aside tho right of a man before the face of the Most 
High, to subvert a man in his cause, the 'Lord approv- 
eth not,>Lam. iii. 35, 36. Most of his statements as 
to their graphical manner are orderly, but as to the 
foundation oh which his arguments ate built, and the 
=f conclusion which therefrom he draws, in things both 
moral and civil, he is as sophisticated as any writer that 
could be produced, and audacious beyond any of whom 
; I recollect, with such seeming force as. if he were to 
i. drive down the clouds; and when he ia followed in his 
assertions, positions, and conclusions, imbecility in 
; judgment, or else willing perverseness; are prominent 
v characters that indelibly appear. ^ - 

V' Whatever upon religious topics may. be objectionable 
: - in what L have said, there is nothing therein that m the 
■ . least invalidates the cause in view. To vindicate mo* 
| dera slavery I challenge the West Indian colonists and 
their advocates, with the whole combined professors of 
Great Britain, France, Spain, Portugal, Holland, Swe- 
V den, Denmark, whe?e slavery exists by law; the doming 
'S ions of Austria, Prussia, Russia, Turkey, Persia, China; 
p and Hindostan; and the minor States arid Isles of Asia, 
. Africa, &e, includingBandolphStorrs, Dray ton, extend* 

- ing south of the .Ohio and west of the Mississippi, reach- 

- ing M'Queen. I would set my one foot oh the West In- 
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dies, and my other.on the ...East, and lifimy voice beyond 
Ohio on the south* and Mississippi on the west, and 
with incontiovevtible arguments,'.refute'',and., sweep all 
the sophistry by which modern slavery is supported 
from the face of the globe!....... ... = 

1 would, however say, as to Blackwood’s Magazine, 
that though there is in it, as in many other publica¬ 
tions, much frothy and amusing matter, and though it 
inclines towards the Tory side, yet it is a publication 
that displays gre"t talent and contains much, strength 
of reasoning; but it was a shame for such as M'Queen 
to he enclosed in it, . 

Among our race what a variety of characters and 
dispositions appear, differing as the frame of the human 
body, in its shape, size, contextures, and visage. Some 
of these dispositions are merely natural, others renewed 
by supernatural grace, and yet these are only good in 
kind, but not perfect in degree, either in the judgment, 
the directive principle, or yet in the affection, the im¬ 
pulsive principle, including the will and conscience j 
while in persons very tender in affection or warm in a 
cause the affection has in some cases taken the lead, 
The great comprehensive objects about which men rea¬ 
sonably can be exercised are, the glory of God and the 
good of men; and the last in connexion with, and sub¬ 
serviency to, the first, making/the grand end to be one, 
into which ail counsels and events must be resolved. 

By the fall we are all alike guilty and destitute of 
holiness, yet differing in natural dispositions, which, in 
their propensities are much formed, increased, checked, 
and subdued by adventitious circumstances, internal 
and external, some common and some, special, in the 
great chain of the multifarious, mysterious, inexplicable* 
and sovereign,.but righteous providence of God; and 
while we are all naturally selfish, some by constitution 
and by circumstances are more haughty and ?ptoud ;. 
and, in the exercise of these depraved dispositions, 
these personswhen they have power are imperious,and 
prey upon their fellow-creatures -as ravenous animals 
prey upon the weaker, both out of the water and In the 
water. But herein men are worse than these he^ts, 
not only in having reasonable faculties, though de« 
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praved, but id this; that although these beasts prey, it 
is generally upon those of another speciesj while man 
: preys upon his bwn species; r ; 

This principle of self, being, in consequence of the 
f_ original fall, and in its motive; end, and desi^- d de¬ 
parture from the great, glorious, supreme, and compre- 
: hensive end, confines the person always to self as the 
= end; and though it will act occasionally for the good I 
o? others, yet it is only as a means for the attainment 
of this corrupt, depraved end, and can have no share 
in Ps. xli. 1, nor experience of this, that the liberal 
o soul desireth liberal things, and by these shall ho be 
satisfied. Arising from the different dispositions of 
? persons, some merely natural, and others' by special 
glace, together-with the different circumstances of these 
, \; persons, they have been variously exercised for the 
good of others, in things temporal and spiritual, while 
; mere natural dispositions restrict much to temporal 
things ; * or; if extending to things spiritual, they differ 
V fromspecialL grace in this, that special grace leads to 
aim at -the'glorifying Of God ds the supreme end, and 
v to regard his authority and \Vill as the rule.; 1 And evert 
? in; temporal things towards his saints, their relation to 
y Ghrist is regarded, proceeding from love to God, which 
I is said to be the fulfilling of the law in the first part of 
f it; Matt, xxii; 37, 38, and the person’s loving' of his 
: neighbour as himself, as the second, v. 39; and this 
; out of kindness, when done in relation to Ghrist, ch. 

xiv.^35; 40i is here noticed by him, and; will be openly 
f testified by him in the great decisive day.. The uii- 
renewed man is ranch engrossed in the gratification of 
y his unrenewed propensities/appetites; and desires, while 
the renewed delights in viewing God in hisexcellencies, 
counsels, and ways, and views with delight his plan for 
the salvation of men, endeavouring its being^ carried 
into effect by the spread of the means, and their 'suc¬ 
cess;' •?*];;; S' 


at the glorifying of him, and a placid temper, superin*- 

■ -fB'byfc ' '' ' 


ested in Christ; are accepted in him, and have thereby a 
orincmle leading to admire, love, and Obev God. aiming 
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duced towards aiming at'ibek go6d: in ail 

possible competent ways, connected with the»Divine 
glory,' and subservient thereunto, bumble for what they 
themselves once were before regeneration, and for what 
they still are as ; to remaining sin-, pitying others, en¬ 
deavouring to stretch forth the hand for their relief; 
and, except whekmet by opposing vipes and customs, 
unwilling to be reproved or reformed, grace will render 
persons amiable in the eyes of those who have no grace 
themselves. Besides what we have of this on record 
in the Bible, and of the Divine delight therein, as of 
Johnby our Lord; in history, ancient and modern, we 
have Instances very illustrious thereof. Besides some 
in the humble vale whose foot or voice has neyer pub¬ 
licly been heard, in inore public sphere in modern times 
we have of both sexes; as Mrs. Isabella Graham, of a 
very benevolent character and frame of mind, exercised 
and manifested according to her circumstances, of 
which her portrait is very descriptive. The Countess 
of Huntingdon, who, for the Divine glory and good of 
men, built churches for the supply of evangelical minis¬ 
ters, and spent much in this way, and had her mind so 
engrossed thereby, that, when she died, it was believed 
that she had not a gown but one. The hady Glehorchy, 
who after her conversion was very spiritually-minded, 
avoided the vain sensual enjoyments her circumstances 
so abundantly furnished, .was - exemplary in her walk, 
had epistolary correspondence with the lately-mention¬ 
ed Mm. Graham, built a chapel in Edinburgh, &c.* The 
philanthropic Howard traversed at home and abroad 
for the removal of the misery of fellow-men, even 
though many of these were as criminal as they were 
miserable; and herein he was very judicious'as to the 
manner, that there might not be a relief from suffering 
at the expense,of justice, nor to the occasion of sin. 

; When thus.exercised, ■ especially in a spiritual way, 
persons hr all conditions have been instrumental in 
making others to eibg for joy even here, and with them¬ 
selves, and with the fair blessed company above, to sing 


° Her Ufa was published a few years ago. 


eternal hallelujahs- to God and'the"Iamb,,' ; And'.while, 
those, of public record will be justly admired, esteemed, 
and praised for ages yet to .come, M‘Queen, for ea- 
deavnuring to protract that system of savage cruelty, 
obscenity, and destitution of the means of salvation, 
will be held in disgust by the nations of Europe after 
wicked slavery shall have ceased to exist,; and; when 
these nations will regret and lament the ever eristence 
of it, and of all the means by which it was supported, 
and will curse M'Queen, who endeavoured to support 
it, though for this he received the wages of unrighteous¬ 
ness, whether his services therein were -voluntary or 
employed. • •- : 

- In the remaining part of his first letter, 1 Mercator, 
tcwhom I now return,' speaks of the condition of 
slaves as not being so bad as it is commonly represent¬ 
ed, and endeavours to apologize for what evil there 
is in slavery by contrasting the state of the slaves with 
that of various classes in Britain, and complains of in¬ 
terference in their behalf, and also, insists upon the In¬ 
expediency of abolition, and its consequences. : 

- I have shown what the stateof the slaves is,-and the 
destitution of all right on the part of the colonists to 
their gratuitous service, and also the claim of the latter tc 
emancipation, be the consequence to the colonists aud io 
Britain what it may, they having stepped into the shoes 
of predecessors in the trade. Having already enlarged 
far beyond my design, and having, by a circumstance 
not properly under my control, been so long deterred; 
all I shall say to Mercator is, that it is both the sin and 
the shame of Britain to have been silent so long at 
that against which vengeance—righteous vengeance— 
so loudly lifts up her voice. The colonists have friends 
throughout Britain to misrepresent the system of slavery 
in order to keep the country silent; but the poor slaves 
have no such friends to plead their cause; which can be 
done only by such as I, who, so far as is consistent with 
my duty, would not wish to displease any; yet/ as I 
study the real welfare of all, the pleasing of them must 
be in subserviency to this; and to the glory of God , 

; So in the performance of my duty, I neither court the 
favour nor fear the frown of any man. ‘Whatever may 
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have, kept-the:cGttiit?y_.siSsafc so long, whether ignorance,’, 
prejudice; indifference, fear of displeasing, or fear of the 
want of success, yet evident it is, that the abolition of 
slavery iSi .vvhat calls for the joint concurrence of all to 
expose the'evils of „the system,'to remonstrate, and to 
petition; and though we should endeavour to avoid of¬ 
fending, yet he that will always please people will not 
always profit them^and he that will know the issue be* ; 
fore he shy? his seed: will never reap the increase; and 
focusing lawful practical means for a necessary end; 
we cannot be blamed. Shall a mother tenderly look 
over her child, guarding it from danger ; and shall its 
father along with her view with sympathy its distress ? 
Shall a man falling from a precipice, dr drowning, or 
bruised, or burned, or in some acute distemper, excite 
pity in the breast of an Englishman ? and yet, shall 
staves be violently captured in Africa, suffocated on the 
passage, and, when too numerous, or the ship likely to 
be.seized, shall (hey be drowned; and, in the West In¬ 
dies beaten, bruisea, mangled, lacerated, and torn; the 
females debauched, and all of them almost destitute of 
the means of salvation, and yet the same persons re¬ 
main unaffected, and allow this treatment ? O what 
a stoical apathy would this be! : . 

In the :slave-trade by selling and buying, as answer 
the ends of possessors, the very tenderest ties of nature 
are tom asunder by slaves being so far deprived of even 
natural rights. While through their degraded condition 
the father is seldom known, the mother must give up 
the child that received its ,very existence in her womb; 
that she brought forth in pain, carried in her arms, 
nourished at her breast, and dandled on her knee, and 
it must give up and part from her whose eye watched 
its steps, whose kind ear listened to its complaints and 
requests, andwhose fond hand, according to her penu¬ 
rious circumstances, ministered to its wants with pa¬ 
rental maternafafFeetion and care; and in bidding one 
another adieu, it may he never to see one another in the 
face again.While the mother is to continue in a state 
.over which she has long brooded, the separation is that 
the child, may be at the arbitrary disposal of one who 
may cut and lacerate its body*-without any to whom it 
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\ May .make its complaint to obtain either protection or 
redress, and to whose commands, whether right- ; or 
wrong, it dares not say, nay! 

... Mercator, p. 10, says, “ Without drawing arguments 
from the state of society under arbitrary governments, in 
the happiest communities great sacrifices of the liberty cf 
the individual are made for the general good, and some¬ 
thing very neatly allied 'to slavery exists in this justly* 
boasted land of freedom.” But why-, should'the gene¬ 
ral good, be supported at the expense of an individual 
by the unjust encroachment on any thing that to him 
doth; belong ? To be sure, to preserve order for the 
general good, a murderer is hanged, to purge the com- 
rminity of the guilty, and to be a warning to others; 
but this is only when he forfeits his life. For one that 
has not forfeited his life can warrantable death in one 
eiogle instance be produced ? In the constitution of 
God what sortof good is it that needs to be supported at 
the unjust expense of any man ? The slave-trade is the 
sacrificing of the liberty of many for the particular good 
o? a,few individual colonists; and if something nearly 
allied to slavery existed in this land, how can it be called 
a justly-boasted laud of freedom ? or, how could 
what exists in it be defended, except by arguments 
drawn from arbitrary governments? However, the 
allowing of slavery arises from the administration and 
was not in the excellent original British constitution. 
Arguments drawn from the state of society in this or in 
any other country cannot, in justice and reason, really 
palliate the slave-trade, nor justify the principles upon 
which; it rests, the manner in which it is managed, the 
spring whence it proceeds, nor the end to which it is 
.■ directed.- ■ 

In reference to complaints of abuse, Mercator, : p. 
12, says, “ Instances of this sort have been grossly ex¬ 
aggerated, and, admitting the charge to be in some de¬ 
gree well founded, have we not heard of abuses of 
; authority, of cruelty, and of tyranny, being exercised 
in every relation and condition;©? life ? We have heard 
■: of them in the army, in the navy, and in the merchant 
."'■"service; but is it to be argued thence that our army, 
" our navy, and our commerce, ought to be abolished ? 




We have heard, too, of brutal ili«treatmeut of-parish 
prentices, but hre'we/on 'this' account to put out' .0 
more children apprentices, and. suffer them all to run 
idle about the streets instead of-being brought up in. 
habits of dsefut industry ? ’'—To this the reply is, from 
publications already referred unto we have such horrid 
information from credible avouchem as cannot be de» 
nied, which shows the charge to be well founded, - and 
that the treatment of slaves cannot be justified by 
whatever abuses of authority, cruelty, and tyranny have 
been exercised in any relation or condition. Instances 
of the abuse of authority, in cruelty and tyranny in 
the army, navy, and merchant service, ought to be 
punished, and competent provision made against the 
like for the future. But slavery is different from these* 
because in it the authority is unjustly assumed as well 
as cruelly exercised. While proper care is to be taken 
to prevent ill-treatment of apprentices, yet apprentice¬ 
ship is necessary; but slavery is not. If such ilUtreat** 
merit of apprentices'exists in a land where parents and 
tutors may take part with the apprentice, or in the 
army, navy, and merchant service, where all may apply 
£0 hw for protection and redress, how can we expect 
the ease of slaves to be good in a land where no such 
available application may be made. Each of these 
slaves is a creature of the power of God, and a subject 
of his government, and has a soul in its breast of more 
value than all the fruit that these colonies produce, and 
all the revenue that Britain does receive. The stopping. 
of slavery cannot be reckoned grievous ip any other 
way than I would reckon it grievous to be prevented 
from stealing or from receiving the stolen goods. The 
law of God forbids man-stealing, and the law of 
Britain, too, and should Britain tolerate abroad what it. 
would not at home ? 

Letter II. of Mercator wholly relates to Africa, re¬ 
presenting it as uncultivated, on account of the indo¬ 
lence of its inhabitants, thereby occasioning famine, 
and? causing those in want to sell themselves for their 
preservation; and also, through barbarity, producing 
-war'which operates along with the famine in diminish¬ 
ing the surplus of inhabitants, causing also some to 



yield themselves'slaves-to.- the.conquerors.to save;their 
lives. - The- like is ' also adduced by M‘Queen.; ‘For, 
proof of his statements, Mercator refers to an account 
in the travels of-Mungo" Park, &:id.M‘€|,uee;.i: to others, 
p.194.' . Q, f. 

The transcribing of this second letter of Mercator 
I consider unnecessary, what I have stated -.bejag the 
sum, I shall let it suffice by noticing that Mercator’s 
account of Africa is exceptionable. Park was ah ene¬ 
my to the abolition of slavery, and- declared hisoppo- 
sidon to the view of the abolitionists, and was, more¬ 
over, patronized by the leading members of the African 
Association, who were also averse to abolition ; and 
among the Africans he got his deserved end. He, 
nevertheless, p, 280, says, that the negroes in general, 
.and the Mattdegoesin particular, work very hard; but, 
having no opportunity of turning to advantage the sur¬ 
plus produce of their labour, they are content with cul¬ 
tivating only as much as is necessary for their support; 
which account is also certified by the Abstract Evi¬ 
dence, and accords with the general account. As "a 
summary of his view of the Africans, the Edinburgh 
Review, for 1804, p. 209, says, “ Their ingenuity, their 
desire of instruction, their parental, tenderness, their 
filial affection, their kindness and hospitality, their gen¬ 
tleness and cheerfulness, their value for truth, their Tove 
of their country, and, in some instances, their magna¬ 
nimity, do honour to the human character.” The same 
excellent Review, p. 224, 5, 6, by indubitable proof 
shows, that, instead of the slave-trade freeing criminals 
from death, it is the cause of war, &e. 

, In representing the misery of Africa, Mercator, p, 
24, says, “ That few liberated slaves in the West In¬ 
dies return to Africa.” But if they be free they have 
not such excitement to leave the West Indies. Also, 
much money would be necessary to carry them back, 
and they are not sure if.they would find their friends in 
Africa; yea, not knowing but that those of them whom 
they left at home there, have since been carried cap¬ 
tive away, as well as themselves. Yea, moreover, not 
knowing but that though they were returning they 
might be captured, and brought into, bondage again; 
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’ the^f^rcisiihQsfe':. have .'little * mduq^ent' id'^nlert^. 

/' tfiOxeturaii^^ ' 

the West Judies never* were in Africa. ? ;/ 

’ m Africa to ■ be inas; ^iable a, • 

conditi^^^Fercatar: represents* or epnworse, J '-ask* 
fofwhafc,^ .' 

$eir;'i^/.to*r«uev« ^feni fi'bm 
it mer^y becanae^^ibey^ft.di'tt;' 
wi&eiy.»iitAfncaV-«nd thinking it no matter; ho# * they 
are . used Jf profit fey.ihemvcan be .maintained ?/. jf’.the 
latterphow unbecGminj^if the former, bownnswjialsly 
are they nse4! ; If.t^ey are in a pitiaWe r^fi^iiion at 

ns; ; iand werepur'principles; and motivea'ri^ 
would be. the Case. ..j JfipeoplePvere perishing in.a. ship» 
anllifj[-;Te0ttedUbeinf,w0itd it be proper. v foir ; me Jo. 
saytojbemi I may use you tfe'j^ple^\be<5eh8e;.'yett. 
weire perahingotherwise-? ; 

door at night, the one,fatigued and hurt ah^.m.- dis- 
tress; the other nowise fatigued, but as^ well as the ; 
former hewing lodging, instead, o^ my saying, that .1 
need hot-cere how I use the one in distress, ,! ought 
mtlser to consider, bis; case as claiming, more hl^Hy \ 
sympathy hnd tenderness upon this , very | account^. : as f 
WiiSaraadtan> with the .strangerj. Lube;% 30r^37.Vi, : 

Without saying any more about the need of the pbo- 
litfevn of slavery,’the appeal of the case of tire slaves to *. 
goverahreht for thts,the. obligatipn\Of ^goyefnipeht 
thereupon; the want of right in the colonists to indetn- 
nificatton and even-their want pf need -of it,. ajl; i pb^li ; 
say will be respecting; the pmpdcabdityah^^^ 
abolitibn^ . -J y \ 

; -p^^at'oc^sions’jH>>imtich‘ feai^. about the .practrqah^ f 
Kty of abolition through a pretence of\-i 
tedgbi'arai subjection,‘and^industry ! in the poor slpv^? - 
<jf bld the bhtive Israelites; male and >feipa$ 4 : at the "*■ 

^xkvl9,.were justlet go.frec, , and.;not,a,.wordpf'fear 
- offdapl^' , 

Xevit. xxvi JO,- ^ proclaim liberty throughout all the . 
Sand tO all tfe inhabitants thereof.” Ho parade here 
about preparation for emancipation, for delaying and 
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procrastination, for trusting wisely to time, and for ages 
• of progressive improvement! The very language ; and 
^ arguments of moaem times as to the unfitness ;of the 
( West Indian slaves for liberation, implies a defect in 
; the condition of these as compared with the condition of 
J those --of old, either native Israelites or strangers, none 
of whom were allowed to he ignorant or unqoncerned 
; about God and their relation to him, which made it a 
privilege for a stranger to be a bond-servant. These 
fears furnish a powerful argument against modern sla¬ 
very, and strongly , urge its speedy abolition, because of 
its being opposed to Divine institution. . ' : 

If the condition of slaves were good the colonists 
Would not nred to be afraid for the slaves being made 
free,nor for their needing to do any thing to obtain their 
release, or resent past treatment, which latter, accords 
ing to the colonists, has been so hind ; nor for chil¬ 
dren, either those already bom or those yet unborn, 
when grown up rising in rebellion at the release; ■ 

I By proper, judicious, mild measures in the liberation 

of slaves, connected with safety and subjection, there 
* would be no more difficulty, than ina hind mother put* 
f tsug her Children to bed, and with the voice of melody 
composing them asleep. Large bodies of slaves have 
been liberated, and proved as quiet loyal subjects, and 
obedientservants, and as industrious as any other; 
i proved by Thomas Clarkson, from pp. 14—44, in a 
j variety of.cases. I.In Nova Scotia, blacks. 2. Ame¬ 
rican refugees at Trinidad. 3. Disbanded black regi- 
v tnents. 4* liberated captives at Sierra Leone. 5. At 
St. Domingo. 6. Columbia. 7. Mr* Steel of Barba*. 
doest—all within, forty years from the time Mr. Clark- 
| son wrote. And that emancipation would be profitable 
to planters, p.' 39, is proved from the experience and 
V testimony of Messrs. Steel, Botham, and other West 
Indian planters. Also at Mexico, not in a time of 
peace, but of revolution and war, the slaves were-all 
liberated at once without any disorder. 

■ Let the use: of the whip with all other compulsory 
means of labour be immediately withdrawn, giving suf- 

? ficieney of food and of wages, which will enable a«4 

■ " : v ' cc 


m2' % 

V;'^eiicdtiiiag^iofor k view of personal intend- 
b&iiai»e^Iately ■ 

, ; • labour orrtket. ^' 

;tjt>$^ (ibtiUuryt^ tlje revealed ■ 

ural of Word, tnaJdng it the Supreme ijtepd,^ : 

. ,^;ii6dy|^^'‘'£iiota^>';g^!tig' to,; : ^lfe^a:dll"tfiai ; ;,it' . 

^otd^ i^ tfio enjdyraeot of a dtapensarion of g&cV 
including the Word itself, with all Its -ordinances^' the 
Sabbath;;*md ; a Sufficiency of ministers, and also of 
schoolmi^terS to teach the poor slaves, especially to 
read,-td be a key to the fee of fcbdw&d. Let a royal 
.edtetdfrom British legislative power bdgiven j enjoining = 
ahd^etifdrcingcdmpliancehyplftnters^wmchj if refused, i 
willhef produced by the removing jdft&ec.'army that 
sabjecite the Unjustty injured' slaves. r taastera deal- 

,. ’ rthg mildly tmd kindly with slave8,andbymeansof 
: civil educaUon and religioaa instruction,! which teach 
,, 'dufaapordiaatiptt^aiid'ey^iy relativedutyyslfevea will 
of choiOO become good servants ^ to the "plantara* profit 
by,faf.Inashort time,when expedient, remove the 
claims of the bond-servant, and allow them to go ficota \ 
otie m^tec; to 6nother,whichwi!lbe an inducement. td v \ 
the masters to rise them well in order to obtain ;their 
Services, and also to the servants to do wfell that they t 
i roaycbtamemployment >r- rj<y0 

Upon^/freedom few Or hone will return to Afiica, | 
Even thosebirotrghfc thenceWant the means,necessary i 
to cany them back, and, by good usage* they, along 
vrith-those 1 born in the 'West Indies, will t^ksdaeect to • 
remain. ^JBy U^to^lhereiemi'be; ho lobsf-to- -&e jm*- 
sent possflssors of slaves, for the iuoney paid by them ' 
rS alread^^gone, and^ thCy^wiil continue to have the 

UccOrdiUg 7 to tho Usi^e-^ loss 

- that can arise ■wnlibetothose whohave, bought slaves 
andyet hav^not themselveseraploymentfor ibest bht 
hire them Out. By the prevention Of prostitution, and 
by the enjoyment 'Of-mainrit^ei^i^e. and unmolested, 
tp^ethef wittii alt othCr parts of gpod usage suimbm m 
Ymme of SlaVeSj, them%iUf.in the WeSt Indies, he 
a produce of children, labouring mOreaod liyiog longer, > 
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? thus coiitribulin| to ibe saving of 
c is constantly given for a supply. supply 

jbo poop\e h^oriie^of ichoi^e^ _froth,V"»ift^iirjjou''or 

: :apy wh^;etsej'andi, aldbg'"wit#'the" itioSe/ul -' 

. raadyin the West ^die8, get good'iempC|rai Usage and 
the: enjoyment of all divinely-appointed meaUs of sal¬ 
vation, and then there will be no injury to any coming 
from Africa, or any where else. ., ; 


FINIS. 
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